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Football  World  Cup  qualifier  European  Group  Two:  Moldova  0 England  3 

Hoddle’s  England 
roll  over  Moldova 


David  Lacey  In  Kishinev 

AT  LEAST  England  are  on 
their  way.  Glenn  Hoddle’s 
term  of  office  might  have 
begun  a trifle  nervously  in  the  Re- 
publican Stadium  here  on  Sunday, 
as  his  team  worked  out  the  new 
coach's  plan  of  action,  but  England's 
scoring  habits  of  Euro  96  did  not 
desert  them. 

Moldova,  clever  going  forward 
but  defensively  naive,  were  beaten 
comfortably  enough  ns  England 
stolen  late  summer's  march  on  their 
World  Clip  rivals.  Two  quick  goals 
in  the  first  half,  from  Nick  Bnrmby 
and  Paul  Gascoigne,  gave  England 
an  uiishnkcnblc  grip  and  a third  just 
past  the  hour  from  Alan  Shearer, 
the  nation’s  lfifitli  captain,  con* 
firmed  (licit-  mounting  superiority. 

Matthew  l-c  Tissier  made  a brief 
entrance  in  this  quiet,  leafy  glnde  in 
the  hinterland  of  world  football, 
coming  on  near  the  end  of  a warm 
evening's  work  which  ended  with  an 
echo  of  the  European  Champi- 
onship ns  the  opposition  missed  a 
ix-nnily. 

Still,  something  will  have  to  be  , 
done  at  the  back  before  England  en- 
counter Poland,  Georgia  ami  Italy, 
harking  the  authority  of  Tony 
Adams,  Hod  die's  remodelled  de- 
fence looked  ill  at  ease  until  Paul 
luce  gained  a grip  of  the  midfield 
and  set  up  a base  for  England's  at- 
tacks, blit  England  never  really  a|>- 
peared  sure  of  themselves  when 


Moldova  ran  at  them  with  the  ball. 

Injuries  had  deprived  Hoddie  of 
several  regular  members  of  Terry 
Venables’s  European  Championship 
side.  Seaman,  Southgate,  Ince,  Gas- 
coigne and  Shearer  were  still  there 
but  now  Gary  Neville  and  the  newly 
capped  Andy  Hinchdiffe  were  Eng- 
land’s wing-backs  whereas  Venables 
had  preferred  to  use  forwards  in 
wide  positions. 

Thus  Hoddie  wasted  no  time  car- 
rying out  his  declared  intention  of 
basing  England  on  the  tactical  pat- 
terns he  had  employed  at  Chelsea. 
His  selection  of  the  2 1-year-old 
David  Bc-ckhnm,  the  oilier  new  cap, 
also  AifUled  iiis  promise  to  give 
yuulli  an  early  chance,  and  the 
youngster  looked  worth  another 
1 outing. 

Yet  a]]  plans  take  lime  to  bed 
down.  Ideally  Hoddie  would  have 
liked  a friendly  match  before  need- 
ing to  think  about  the  World  Cup, 
and  tiic  opening  20  minutes  saw  his 
defenders  struggling  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  new  script. 

Moldova,  neat-passing  and  inven- 
tive. wasted  no  time  exploiting  the 
space  that  opened  up  as  defenders 
looked  at  one  another  in  apparent 
bemusement.  Testimitanu,  dividing 
his  time  between  marking  Shearer 
and  setting  up  attacks,  was  a partic- 
ular threat  on  the  left. 

Fortunately  for  England.  Mol- 
dova’s finishing  was  poor.  On  the 
quarter-hour  Testlmitamu  lobbed 
the  ball  over  the  defence  to  leave 
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Across 

1 Decided  during  a trial  to  be 
accomplished  (13) 

10  The  girl-friend  (pa haps  Alma,  the 
Italian  one)  is  back  (9) 

1 1 Sounding,  in  the  rnaJn.  to  havo 
given  old  copper  for  new  jelly  (5) 

1 2 After  a sidsshool  dispensed  with 
Scorface?  (5) 

13  Turbulent  as  one  Norman  stale 

0.6) 

14  Tiie  panpsychist  is  back  in  a fog  (7) 
16  First-fooling  boss-lady  had  no  right 

to  begin  8 (?) 

1 0 Takes  In  Roman:  he  is  in  a bedsit 
(7) 


20  There's  rubbish  \n  the  entry  throttle 
(7) 

21  Invalid  carriage  for  a healer,  you 
said,  with  one  arm  (9) 

! 23  Jog  to  the  first  swim  on  the  soulh 
coast  (5) 

24  Said  to  have  fat  be  the  small-fry  (5) 

25  The  essential  part  is  to  be  a 
reformed,  sinless,  Intransigent  (9) 

26  Cooling-off  process  needed  If  a 
feminist  works  In  the  allotment  (13) 

Down. 

2 A narrow  escape  from  frozen  earth 
in  Greenland  (4. 5) 

3 The  flower  Ihal's  said  to  make 


Pj™!?  ’ * ' PauI  Ga*colgne  makes  room  for  himself  to 

hold  off  two  Moldovan  defenders  photoswph:  radu  sbheti 


Miterev  and  Popovici  dear,  but  first 
one,  then  the  other  saw  weak  shots 
palmed  down  by  Seaman. 

At  this  stage,  with  Neville  obvi- 
ously unsure  about  the  wing-backs' 
role,  and  Southgate,  Pallister  and 
Pearce  looking  uncomfortable  in 
triplicate,  England  were  heading  for 
a defensive  slough.  But  once  they 
began  to  gather  attacking  momen- 
tum the  vulnerability  of  the 
Moldovan  defence  in  die  air  was 
soon  apparent,  and  England  scored 
in  file  24th  and  2Gth  minutes  of  the 
first  half. 

Beckhtun  and  Hinchdiffe 
switched  play  from  left  to  right  and 
Neville's  steep  centre  dropped  be- 
hind Shearer  to  Barmby,  whose 
sharp  first-time  shot  flew  low  into 
the  near  corner  of  the  net. 

Tl,e  simplicity  of  the  goal  gave 
England  much  encouragement  and 


noses  wrinkle  (5) 

4 Vans  of  this  type  ain’t  lialf  slrangl 
(7) 

5 The  constant  application  of  a 
tourniquet  (7) 

0 A left-wing  teacher  lost  his  head  on 
a carving  stone  (9) 

7 The  Medici's  brother  Filippo 
sounds  saucyl  (6) 

8 At  a drill  ordered  In  Bible  on  the 
potter'3  field  (8. 6) 

9 The  first  of  8 reckons  to  take  a 
metre  to  change  gear  (13) 

15  Slight  article  admitted  an 
alternative  to  double  glazing, 
perhaps  (9) 

1 7 Tricky  problem  to  a cook  following 
a Lancashire  recipe  (3, 6) 

19  It's  wrong,  that  Carol  should  stand 
outside  the  pub  (7) 

20  Comparatively  large  swallow  taken 
by  heads  of  state  (7) 

22  Albert  Square's  deserted, 
unsettled  by  thunder  (5) 

23  In  this  one  may  have  some 
perception  (5) 
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Moldova  considerable  angst.  Two 
minutes  later  Ince  waved  a boot  at 
Barmhy's  cross,  risking  being  pe- 
nalised for  raising  a foot  to  the  goal- 
keeper, but  the  referee  allowed  the 
challenge  and,  after  the  ball  had 
spun  up  off  Ince's  toecap.  Gas- 
goigne  nodded  it  in  under  the  cross- 
bar. 

England  might  have  doubled 
their  score  by  half-time.  Testimitanu 
got  away  with  pulling  down  Shearer 
near  the  penalty  spot  and  then  the 
new  captain  wafted  the  ball  over  the 
bar  after  Gascoigne  and  Barmby 
had  set  up  a simple  opportunity. 

Nevertheless  Shearer’s  now  habi- 
tual goal  for  England  followed  in  the 
61st  minute.  Southgate  and  Neville- 
created  the  opening  and,  although 
Seen  managed  to  touch  the  ball  to- 
wards his  goalkeeper,  Shearer  was 
already  lunging  in  to  score. 

Moldova  deserved  a consolation 
goal  on  effort  alone  and  thought 
they  would  get  it  when  Pearce 
volleyed  an  intended  clearance  on 
to  an  arm  to  concede  a penalty.  This 
tjme  Seaman  was  beaten  but  Tes- 
timitanu’s  kick  rebounded  from  the 
angle  of  post  and  bar. 

That  more  or  less  completed  a 
quietly  satisfactory  start  for  Hoddie, 
which  was  slightly  spoiled  by  the 
yellow  card  shown  to  Pearce  and 
Ince  for  gratuitous  fouls  in  the  sec- 
ond half.  Cautions  can  soon  catch 
up  with  a team  in  the  World  Cup  anil 
Hoddie  will  not  have  wanted  to  risk 
losing  these  players  for  the  tougher 
tasks  ahead. 

• In  their  Group  Four  match,  Scot- 
land could  only  manage  a goalless 
draw  against  Austria  in  Vienna 
Meanwhile  in  Eschen,  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  trounced  Liechtenstein 
5-0  ip  Group  Eight.  The  only  home 
nation  to  lose  were  Northern  Ire- 
land in  Group  Nine,  losing  1-0  to 
Ukraine. 
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Wales  6 San  Marino  0 

Wales  cry  foul 
after  victory 

Martin  Thorpe  In  Cardiff  ' 

I N the  search  for  fairness  Fifa  is  b, 

I danger  of  ending  up  with  point- 
lessness.  The  obvious  desire  to  see 
all  nations  represented  in  the  Wodd 
Cup  had  to  be  questioned  on  Satur- 
day  when  a San  Marino  side  who 
should  not  be  playing  at  this  level 
decided  that  instead  of  learning 
from  a superior  side  they  would 
teach  Wales  a lesson  in  the  black 
arts  of  fouls,  elbows  and  dives. 

As  an  indirect  result  Ryan  Giggs 
will  now  miss  Wales’s  crucial  next 
qualifier  at  home  to  Holland,  having 
been  booked  for  applauding  a 
player's  theatrical  fall  when  the  ref- 
eree thought  the  sarcasm  was  di- 
rected at  him. 

The  booking  only  compounded 
Wales's  sense  of  injustice.  As  Dean 
Saunders  put  it:  “Ryan  gets  booked 
for  that  and  the  referee’s  missing 
waist-high  tackles.  Someone  could 
have  got  badly  injured.  There's  obvi- 
ously a question-mark  about  playing 
teams  like  that." 

San  Marino's  football  wns  so  inept 
that  in  90  minutes  they  did  not  pro- 
duce one  shot  on  target,  win  one 
corner  or  force  Southall  during  his 
72  minutes  on  the  pitch  to  take  one 
goal-kick.  When  the  Wales  keeper 
wns  replaced  — presumably  be- 
cause he  was  in  danger  of  suffering 
sunstroke  — the  out-classed  part- 
timers  did  force  two  goal-kicks  but 
their  one  shot  anywhere  near  goal 
ballooned  3 metres  over  the  bar. 

The  Marinese  displayed  all  the 
bad  points  of  Italian  football  and 
none  of  the  best.  Although  the 
referee  issued  the  visitors  with  five 
yellow  cards,  which  included  having 
a man  sent  off,  it  was  a poor 
response  to  their  intent. 

TVhen  they  were  4-0  down  they 
just  decided  to  start  kicking,"  said 
Saunders,  Giggs  wisely  hid  himself 
away  on  the  left  wing  and  kept  his 
runs  to  a minimum.  Although  Giggs 
should  have  known  better  than  get 
involved  as  he  did  for  his  booking, 
he  was  still  Wales’s  classiest  player 
and  contributed  to  three  goals. 

In  between  Hughes  headed  the 
second,  the  keeper’s  error  let  In 
Robinson  for  his  debut  goal,  an- 
other defensive  mistake  gifted 
Hughes  the  fifth  and  Wales  also  hit 
the  woodwork  four  times. 

They  now  sit  atop  the  Group 
Seven  table,  albeit  with  games 
against  Holland,  Turkey  and  Bel- 
gium to  come.  At  least  they  know 
that,  if  they  subsequently  get  kicked 
off  the  top  of  the  table,  it  will  only  be' 
metaphorically  speaking. 


Football  results  and  leadlnn  positions 


NATtoNWIDE  LEAGUE:  First  Division: 

Bradford  1 , Tranmere  0;  Grimsby  0, 
Portsmouth  1;  Huddersfield  1 . Crystal  Palace  1 • 
Norwich  1 . Wolves  0;  Olctiam  3.  Ipswich  3-  ’ 

Port  Veto 2.  Oxford 0: OPR  1,  Bolton^ 
Reading  2.  Stoke  2;  Southend  i . Swindon  3. 
Leading  positional  i . Bolton  (played  4. 
points  10):  2.  Stoke  (4-10):  3.  Barnsley  (3-9). 

Second  Division:  Blackpool  0.  Wycombe  0; 
Bournemouth  t.  Peterborough  2;  Bristol 

■ ;®ockp«l  1 : Bury  A . Bristol  City  0; 

2;  Gillingham  0.  Chesterfield  1 ; 
Lu^on  1.  Rolharham  0,  M Swell  2.  Burnley  1; 
Nona  County  0.  York  1 ; Shrewsbury  0 

PuM°nai  1.  Plymouth 
(4-10};  2.  Brentford  (4-1<ft  3,  Bury  (4-1O). 

Third  Division:  Brighton  1 , Scunthorpe  1 ; 
Cambridge  0,  Cardiff  2:  Colchester  i , Here- 
Kj*  Ce'Unfjlon  2;  Fulham  1, 

CwlBte 0:  HM  0.  BamelO;  Leyton  Orient 2 


Hartlepool  0;  Mansfield  0,  Rochdale  0:  Sea 
borough  1 . Northampton  1 ; Torquay  2,  Exe 
0:  Wigan  4,  Cheater  2.  Leading  poiltioni 
Wigan  (4-10);  2,  Fulham  (4-9);  3,  Hull  (4-BL 

SCOTTISH  LHAQUEt  First  DMebnr 

Morton  i.  Falldrk Cl,  Partlck  1,  St  Mtren  1i 
Stirling  Albion  1,  Dundee  1.  Leading  poal- 
Ilona:  1.  Morton  (3-e);  2,  Dundee  (3-5):  3, : 
Johnstone  (2-4).  , . 

aid  Dlvfalon:  Ayr  8.  Berwick  0;  Clyde 
of  Soulh  2;  Dumbarton  1 , Brechin  1; 
Uvingaton  1 . Hamilton  0;  Stanhauaemi*  0,' 
Stranraer  1.  Leading  positional  1.  Uvingt 
13-9);  2,  Queen  of  South  (3-8):  3.  Ayr  (3-5). 

■ 

Third  Dlvfalon:  Albion  2,  Cowdenbeath  ft 
Arbroath  0.  East  Sliding  0:  Montrose  2.  Ros 
County  1;  Queens  Perk  1,  Porter  4:  mvwnef 
CT 1.  Alloa  0.  Leadtng  pesHlonu  1.  AlbJC 
(3-9):  2,  Forfar  (3-0);  3.  Cowdenbeath  (3-fi)- 


~ ..  ^ , — ' 1 ’ Barnet  ft  Leyton  Orient  2.  I Q#  Zftkfar 
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Saddam’s  victory 
humiliates  Clinton 


Chris  Nuttali  In  Salahuddln 
and  Ian  Black  In  London 

KURDISH  forces  hacked  by 
Iraq  took  almost  total  con- 
trol of  Kurdistan  on  Monday, 
handing  President  Saddam  Hussein 
a proxy  victory  and  the  West  its 
most  serious  strategic  reverse  in  the 
region  since  the  invasion  of  Kuwait 
in  1990. 

As  President  Clinton,  facing  hu- 
miliation hefore  November's  elec- 
tions, conceded  there  was  little  the 
United  Slates  could  do  to  help,  guer- 
rilla fighters  of  the  Baghdad-backed 
Kurdish  Democratic  Party  (KDP) 
captured  the  key  city  of  Sulay- 
iiianiyall  from  their  long  lime  rival 
the  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan 
(PUIQ,  and  sent  thousands  of 
refugees  pouring  towards  the  bor- 
der with  Iran. 

The  capture  of  Sulayinaniyah, 
45km  from  the  Iranian  border  and 
the  region's  largest  city,  established 
effective  Iraqi  control  of  80  per  cent 
of  Kurdistan.  It  spelt  an  end  to  the 
the  US  and  British-backed  humani- 
tarian Operation  Proride  Comfort  in 
die  northern  "safe  haven"  set  up  in 
1991  after  the  Gulf  war. 

The  KDP,  under  the  leadership  of 
Massoud  Barzani,  said  in  a state- 
ment that  it  controlled  the  whole  of 
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northern  Iraq.  'The  KDP  is  in  con- 
trol of  all  the  three  Kurdish 
provinces,"  it  said. 

Although  there  were  no  signs  of 
Iraqi  troops  or  armour  involved  in 
the  fighting,  Lite  swift  defeat  of  the 
PUK,  led  by  Jalnl  Talabnni,  exposed 
the  hollowness  of  (he  Western 
strategy  uf  containing  President 
Saddam,  including  last  week's 
cruise  missile  attacks  in  the  south. 

Tile  missiles,  fired  from  US  naval 
ships  in  the  Gulf  and  R-52  bombers 
on  September  3 and  -1,  hit  air  de- 
fence and  command  and  communi- 
cations centres  in  southern  Iraq. 

As  the  dust  settled,  Mr  Clinton's 
biggest  difficulty  was  with  his  Euro- 
pean and  Arab  allies,  many  of  whom 
saw  his  action  as  driven  hy  the  pres- 
idential elections. 

Only  Britain  gave  the  US  full  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  support,  with 
John  Major  insisting  the  Iraqi  leader 
had  to  be  punished. 

Warren  Christopher,  the  US  sec- 
retary of  state,  on  a brief  European 
tour,  met  the  French  foreign  minis- 
ter, Herv£  de  Charette,  and  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac,  but  failed  to 
persuade  them  to  overcome  their 
objections. 

US  and  British  officials  played 
down  the  extent  of  international 
opposition  to  the  attacks,  insisting 
they  flowed  from  UN  resolutions, 
but  the  Irish  foreign  minister,  Dick 
Spring,  acknowledged  that  there 
were  “very  different  views"  among 
European  Union  member  states. 

In  Moscow,  where  the  govern- 
ment has  been  critical  of  the  US  at- 
tacks, the  ultra-nationalist  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky  said  Mr  Clinton  was 
“worse  than  Hitler". 

This  week,  with  the  balance  of 
power  radically  changed  — and 
Turkey  establishing  a security  zone 
on  its  border  — Ahmed  Chalabi,  the 
executive  president  of  the  Western- 
backed  Iraqi  opposition,  the  Iraqi 
National  Congress  (INC),  warned 
that  Iran  might  now  respond  to  calls 
for  intervention  by  the  PUK  and 
begin  a proxy  war. 

, “This  is  a victory  for  Saddam,"  he 
said.  “He  has  won  a battle  but  not 


Kurdish  fighters  with  the  Baghdad-burked  KDP  advance  on  Sulaymaniyah,  die  last  Important  northern 
Iraq  city,  which  (hey  captured  from  the  rival  PUK  on  Monday  pmotouiwh  j-»6l 


the  war.  This  means  that  Saddam  is 
back  in  effective  control  of  the 
whole  area." 

Iraqi  opposition  forces  have  been 
stressing  for  days  the  significant 
presence  of  Iraqi  secret  police  in 
Kurdistan,  despite  the  apparent 
withdrawal  of  regular  Iraqi  military 
forces  after  the  capture  of  Irbil  on 
August  31. 

“Saddam's  security  forces  will 
now  move  in  after  the  KDP  and 
there  will  be  a hunt  for  opposition 
people."  Mr  Chalabi  said.  “The 
stage  is  set  for  a political  deal 
between  the  KDP  and  Saddam." 

A UN  refugee  official  in  Geneva 
said  up  to  10,000  people  were  re- 
ported to  have  fled  Sulaymaniyah. 

Despite  Mr  Clinton’s  promises 
"to  help  anybody  that  needs  to  be 
out  of  Iraq",  US  officials  confirmed 
that  96  Iraqi  defectors  and  INC 
supporters  were  executed  in  Irbil 
early  last  week,  apparently  on  suspi- 
cion of  links  to  the  CIA. 

Le  Monde,  page  13 
Waahlngton  Post,  page  18 


Iran  appeals  for  refugee  aid 


Cyprus  tension  rises  after  soldier  killed 


Chrle  Drake  In  Nicosia 

A TURKISH  Cypriot  soldier  was 
killed  and  another  seriously 
wounded  on  Sunday  after  shots 
were  fired  next  to  a section  of  the 
British  Sovereign  Bases  Area  which 
separates  the  feuding  communities 
in  CypruB. 

It  was  immediately  feared  that  it 
could  have  been  a revenge  attack 
for  the  killing  of  two  Greek  Cypriots 
last  month  during  demonstrations 
at  Dherynla  against  the  Turkish  oc- 
cupation of  the  island. 

The  TUrkish  Cypriot  leader,  Rauf 
Denktash,  warned  on  Monday  that 


the  island  was  heading  for  catastro- 
phe unless  immediate  action  was 
taken  to  reduce  the  growing  tension 
between  the  communities. 

The  shooting  occurred  near  a 
Turkish  guard  unit  based  in  the 
village  of  Acheritou,  which  Turks 
call  Guverdnlik. 

1 It  is  not  far  from  a British  military 
listening  post  where  the  9th  Signals 
Regiiftent  is  stationed.  A road  linking 
the  listening  post  with  the  British 
base  st  Dhekella  runs  through  a 
zone  100m  wide  which  forms  a nar- 
row intercommunal  dividing  line. 

The  strip  is  part  of  British  Sover- 
eign Bases  Area  (SB A)  territory, 


but  does  not  come  under  United 
Nations  control  like  most  of  the 
buffer  zone,  and  is  patrolled  by 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  police 
working  for  the  British. 

An  SBA  statement  said  prelimi- 
nary results  of  an  investigation  sug- 
gested tiie  “criminals"  had  crossed 
from  the  Greek  Cypriot  side,  and 
were  technically  outside  its  Jurisdic- 
tion when  they  fired  the  shots.  The 
statement  stopped  short  of  suggest- 
ing they  were  Greek  Cypriots. 

Turkey’s  foreign  minister,  Tansu 
Ciller,  said:  "We  have  learnt  that 
there  was  an  infiltration  from  the 
English  base  and  this  Boldier  was 


IRAN  appealed  on  Monday  for 
aid  to  assist  Iraqi  Kurds  fleeing 
fighting  in  northern  Iraq,  and 
said  that  almost  200,000  Iraqi 
refugees  were  huddled  on  its 
borders. 

State-run  Tehran  radio  quoted 
Ahmad  Hosaelni,  Tehran's  top 
official  In  charge  of  refugees,  as 
saying  Iran  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  countries  and  interna- 
tional organisations  to  provide 
relief  in  campa  in  border  areas. 

Mr  Hosseinl  said  Iran  had  no 
plana  to  let  refugees  in  unless 
their  lives  were  in  danger.  He 
said  about 30,000  refugees  were 
gathered  in  border  regions  of 
Iran’s  Kurdistan  province, 
25,000  were  alongside  West 
Azerbaijan  province,  and  60,000 
were  at  the  border  In  Kerin  an- 
shoh  province. 

Mr  Hosseini  said  500,000 
Kurds  were  displaced  by 
inter-Kurdiah  fighting  around 


shot,  and  I am  afraid  that  we  have 
found  die  guns  used  arc  actually 
similar  to  the  guns  used  by  the 
Greek  ICypriol]  police  and  the 
military." 

A government  spokesman,  Yian- 
nakis  Cnssoulldes,  sold  a check  of 
all  weapons  carried  by  National 
Guardsmen  in  the  area  showed 
none  had  been  fired. 

The  two  victims  in  Dherynia, 
Tassos  Isaac  and  Solomos  Solomou, 
have  been  afforded  virtual  martyr- 
dom among  Greek  Cypriots. 

Efforts  by  the  UN  and  interna- 
tional diplomats  to  reduce  the 
tension  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
foiled,  with  the  Cypriot  president, 
Glafcos  Cteridea,  refusing  to  meet 
Mr  Denktash. 


Sulaymaniyah  and  needed  food, 
clothing  and  heating  equipment. 

HIf  world  bodies  send  the 
needed  aid  in  time  we  will  be 
able  to  avoid  a human  tragedy,” 
he  said,  adding  that  Iran  was 
already  providing  emergency 
and  medical  help. 

He  said  that  Iran  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid  a repeat  of  what 
happened  in  1991 , when 
500,000  refugees,  most  of  them 
Kurds,  fled  to  Iran  when 
Baghdad  crushed  Kurdish  and 
Shi’ite  Muslim  uprisings  that 
erupted  after  Iraq’s  defeat  in  the 
Gulf  war.  Most  Kurds  have  since 
returned  to  Iraq.  — Reuter,  AP 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

US  policy  conspires  only 
to  hurt  the  people  of  Iraq 


ON  THE  morning  of  September 
i,  President  Clinton  stated  that 
the  recent  US  decision  to  resort  to 
military  force  against  Iraq  was 
made  in  response  to  the  latest  acts 
of  brutality  by  the  forces  of  Saddam 
Hussein  on  the  civilian  population  of 
Irbil.  He  gave  us  the  impression  that 
his  decision  was  based  in  large  part 
on  humanitarian  grounds.  I would 
like  to  suggest  that  — far  from  hu- 
manitarian considerations  — the 
president's  actions  were  based  on  a 
desire  to  dispel  the  notion  tliat  he  is 
a weak  leader,  thereby  improving 
his  chances  of  re-election. 

The  US  position  is  astonishingly 
hypocritical.  The  reality  on  the 
ground  in  Iraq  is  (lint  US  bombard- 
ments — while  unlikely  to  affect 
Saddnm  directly  — are  certain  to 
make  life  more  difficult  for  the  civil- 
ian population  ns  a whole.  We  must 
mil  fnrgel  dial  ordinary  Iraqis  have 
suffered  in  ways  we  am  not  imagine 
over  the  past  five  years. 

Major  problrms  for  the  Iraqis 
since  die  end  of  the  Gulf  war  have 
been  caused  by  United  Natons  and 
international  decrees  which  have 
conspired  to  deny  dcsiieralcly 
needed  food  and  medicines  on  a 
consistent  liasis.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  US  has  played  a large  part  in  the 
must  reprehensible  Rbuse  of  the 
Iraqi  people  for  five  years.  If  the 
president  is  sincere  in  his  concern 
for  Iraqi  people  he  would  simply  em- 
ploy US  [lower  (0  rush  food  and 
medical  supplies  to  children  dying  of 
dehydration  as  a result  of  economic 
privation  imposed  by  the  UN. 

I am  sure  that  many  people  would 
join  me  in  looking  forward  to  a time 
when  unacceptable  election  cam- 
paign tactics  in  the  US  include  nega- 
tive advertising  — in  addition  to  the 
squandering  of  hundreds  of  million 


of  dollars  of  US  taxpayers'  money  In 
bombings  visited  on  impoverished 
countries  of  the  Third  World. 

Robert  D Pates, 

Charlottesville,  Virginia,  USA 


HATEVER  justification  there 
may  be  for  military  action 
against  Saddam  Hussein's  regime, 
no  one  should  be  under  any  illusion 
that  it  stems  from  a concern  for  the 
Kurdish  people. 

Prior  to  the  Gulf  war,  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Britain  showed 
the  remotest  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  Kurds  or  the  Marsh  Arabs. 
After  the  Gulf  war,  the  West  used 
the  plight  of  the  Kurds  in  a cynical 
move  to  embarrass  Saddam  by  ex- 
orcising control  over  Iraqi  territory 
with  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
enllcd  "safe  havens". 

Ycl  Saddam  has  commuted  no 
crime  which  has  not  been  exceeded 
in  south-eastern  Turkey  (north-west 
Kurdistan)  by  successive  Turkish 
regimes.  Because  of  its  perceived 
strategic  importance  to  the  West. 
Britain.  America  nnd  Germany  have 
not  only  acquiesced  in  tile  war  of 
genocide  against  the  Kurds,  tiiey 
iiave  provided  Turkey  with  the 
weapons  to  carry  it  out. 
joint  Ansftn-HtoffcerMP, 

House  0/ Commons.  Umdon 


yOUR  leader  (The  politics  of  hi- 
jacking. September  8)  rightly 
made  a case  against  granting  politi- 
cal nsyluin  to  die  Iraqi  hijackers. 
However,  you  could  Iiave  pointed 
out  that  the  Iraqis  today  are  desper- 
ate people,  tormented  both  by  Sad- 
dam and  the  West. 

In  its  determination  to  topple  Sad- 
dam, the  West  spearheaded  the  UN 
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sanctions  agninst  Iraq,  hoping  that 
the  resultant  economic  hardship 
would  de-legilimise  his  regime  and 
precipitate  its  collapse.  Saddam  may 
iiave  been  weakened  by  the  trade 
sanctions,  but  the  real  victims  of 
this  collective  punishment  have 
been  the  people  of  Iraq.  Six  years  of 
crippling  sanctions  have  caused 
widespread  malnutrition  and  de- 
stroyed the  social  welfare  system. 

The  UN  appears  to  be  legitimis- 
ing human  suffering  in  Iraq  at  the 
behest  of  the  West. 

Randhir  Singh  Bairn, 

Gants  Hill,  Essex 

Muddied  divide 
in  Cyprus 

HfLE  much  of  the  editorial 
concerning  Cyprus  (Danger 
across  (he  divide.  August  25)  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  the  omission  of  cer- 
tnin  key  factors  distorts  the 
analysis.  'There  is  no  mention  of  the 

35.000  foreign  troops  stationed  in 
llie  north  of  the  island  since  1974.  It 
fails  to  iioint  out  that  as  long  as  the 
breakaway  regime  in  the  north  en- 
joys Ankara's  unreserved  support 
there  will  be  no  movement  toward 
"meaningful  dialogue".  And.  in  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  serious  omis- 
sion of  all,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
massive  presence  in  the  north  of 
settlera  from  the  Turkish  mainland. 

Consequently,  when  you  speak  of 
the  proportion  of  the  territory  to  be 
eventually  conceded  to  the  Turkish 
Cypriots’',  just  whom  do  you  in- 
clude? Properly  speaking,  the  term  ! 
should  be  reserved  for  those  Ttirk- 
ish-speaking  Cypriots  who  resided 
in  Cyprus  at  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
a large  percentage  of  whom  have 
since  emigrated.  Meanwhile,  the 

60.000  to  80,000  settlers  who  have 
been  brought  over  from  the  main- 
land are  completely  beholden  to  the 
regime  since  they  have  been  as- 
signed houses  and  lands  which 
legally  belonged  to  the  Greek  Cypri- 
ots (180,000  or  more)  who  fled 
and/or  were  expelled  to  the  south 
by  the  1974  invasion.  The  number  of 
these  new  “Cypriots”  is  (at  least)  ap- 
proaching the  number  of  the  origi- 
nal Turkish  Cypriots  who  still  reside 
in  the  north. 

It  is  not  simply  a matter  of  the  two 
original  Cypriot  communities  decid- 
: ing  to  bury  the  hatchet  in  order  to 
“work  out  practical  ways  of  living  to- 
gether". The  eventual  resolution  of 
the  Cyprus  problem  is  much  more 
complicated  than  that. 

Verne  H Fletcher, 

Limassol,  Cyprus 

Bid’s  hype 
is  all  tripe 

S ] SIT  on  my  terrace  in  the 
warm  September  sunshine, 
John  Bin’s  vision  of  the  future  of  the 
BBC  (September  1)  reads  like  the 
product  of  an  overheated  brain. 

Can  he  really  believe  that  in  the 
year  2006  — or  even  in  201 1 — my 
postina  will  grind  up  a kilometre  of 
bumpy  gravel  road  to  deliver  a pair 
of  football  boots  ordered  the  night 
before  via  my  digital  black  box?  In  a 
country  where  the  power  goes  off 
every  time  there  is  a thunderstorm 
ami  where  most  telephones  still  use 
pulse  dialling?  Where  it  takes  the 
Guardian  VYcckly  two  weeks  to 
read]  me?  Even  more  unlikely,  if 
tile  viewer  is  watching  from  a one- 
room  flat  iu  Bombay.  To  95  per  cent 
of  the  world.  Mr  Bin’s  vision  is  ludi- 
crous hyi>e  and  trjpe, 


Then  there  is  the  question  of 
cost  How  much  are  all  these  mid- 
dlemen, die  telecom  quangos, 
cable-operators  and  channel  purvey- 
ors, going  to  cream  off?  Judging  by 
Mr  Murdoch's  efforts,  as  much  as 
the  traffic  wtil  bear.  To  access  Sky 
costs  about  £300  a year,  against 
(what  is  it?)  £90  for  the  Beeb  and 
about  £70  for  RAJ.  My  telephone  bill 
came  in  today;  about  £120  for  two 
months,  covering  a domestic  tele- 
phone and  fax.  A rough  calculation 
tells  me  that  the  bill  would  double  if 
I accessed  the  Internet. 

Most  people  could  do  with  a 
simple,  reliable  television  service, 
which  will  give  them  entertainment, 
news  and  maybe  some  education.  I 
don't  think  they  really  care  much  if 
it  isn't  even  in  colour.  The  old  BBC 
seemed  to  fill  that  role  pretty  well.  I 
just  hope  the  new  BBC  can  come 
somewhere  near.  If  it  can’t  we 
would  be  better  off  scrapping  it. 

John  Durst, 

Trestina.  Italy 

ID  cards  must 
be  identical 

HE  confusion  surrounding  the 
issue  of  UK  ID  cards  reveals  a 
level  of  paranoid  sensitivity.  The 
number  of  available  options  seem  to 
have  been  decided  by  pre-election 
jitters  and  not  common  sense. 
Surely  ID  cards  — nothing  new  to 
most  Western  countries  — demand 
that  they  should  be  both  mandatory 
and  identical. 

The  unofficial  Australian  ID  card 
is  the  driver’s  licence,  which  has  u 
photograph  incorporated  but  no 
indication  of  cultural,  ethnic  or 
political  background.  Given  that 
Australia  is  probably  the  ultimate 
cultural  melting-pot,  one  shudders 
to  think  of  the  number  of  options 
that  would  have  been  necessary  if  it 
had  adopted  the  current  UK  policy. 

The  system  seems  to  work  — 
having  arrived  only  six  weeks  ago 
and  not  yet  obtained  our  Australian 
licences,  my  wife  and  I have  on  oc- 
casions felt  naked  without  one.  We 
will  willingly  accept  them  as  mark- 
ers of  our  identity  and  not  of  uur  po- 
litical beliefs. 

Peter  Stow, 

Ocean  Grove,  Victoria,  Australia 


Triggers 
of  violence 

SURELY  Dr  Frank  Appleton  is 
being  a little  disingenuous 
when  he  asserts  (September  8)  that 
“the  massacres  at  Dunblane  and 
Port  Arthur  could  have  been  com- 
mitted without  a firearm",  and  that 
"anyone  can  construct  a device  capa- 
ble of  bringing  down  a 747  airliner”. 

Has  the  doctor  any  idea  of  the 
current  price  of  Semtex,  even  at  a 
discount  store?  Or  of  a rocket- 
launcher?  Scarcity  has  made  it  a 
seller’s  market  — at  least  in  Tasma- 
nia. 

But  what  could  be  more  effective 
than  a rapid-fire  rifle  in  bringing 
down  more  than  30  people  in  a wide- 
spread, open  area?  A pack  of  raven- 
ing tigers,  perhaps?  Such  beasts, 
however,  are  a somewhat  limited  re- 
source these  days  in  Tasmania.  Bul- 
lets are  not. 

By  all  means  let  politicians 
“tackle  the  real  problem . . . which  Is 
violence  itself.  But  let  them  start  by 
banning  the  very  guns  which  Dr 
Appleton  seeks  to  protect 
Barrie  Brockwell. 

Anmndale,  NSW,  Australia 


Briefly 


OUR  editorial  regarding  paedo- 
philia (Chasing  the  wrong  tar- 
get. September  1)  ended  by 
admonishing  that  "above  all,  we 
need  to  re-educate  men:  having  sex 
with  children  is  wrong". 

Men  do  not  need  to  be  reedu- 
cated. Men  already  know.  It  is 
paedophiles  that  need  to  be  re- 
educated. Not  all  men  are  paedo- 
philes. Neither  are  all  paedophiles 
men,  although  most  are. 

Unfortunately,  your  stereotype 
lends  credence  to  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  testosterone  bashers.  It  is 
as  far-fetched  as  if  you  had  coo- 
eluded  with  a call  for  "the  reeduca- 
tion of  women:  selling  sex  (or 
money  is  wrong"  — implying  that 
all  women  are  latent  prostitutes,  and 
that  all  prostitutes  are  women. 

Ridding  the  world  of  paedophilia 
is  a laudable  goal.  I.et  us  not  con- 
fuse the  issues  by  labelling  all  men 
with  the  perversions  of  the  few. 

M Stuart  Lynn, 

Berkeley,  California,  USA 


AY  1 express  my  horror  and 
anger  at  the  fate  of  nearly! 

70,000  live  sheep  abandoned  to  die 
on  a burning  cargo  ship  eti  route 
from  Australia  to  the  Middle  East? 

Many  Australians  are  appalled  by 
the  live  sheep  trade,  which  was  orig- 
inally justified  as  a lucrative  alterna- 
tive market  for  farmers  suffering 
from  the  downturn  in  the  demand 
for  wool,  and  has  grown  into  a multi-  j 
million  dollar  business.  In  prariiccii 
involves  unimaginably  cruel  treat-; 
mc-nt  nf  those  animals.  I urge  all  I 
readers  to  write  to  the  Australian  I 
government  demanding  0 ban  un  \ 
the  trade. 

Gillian . Appleton . 

Wentworth  Falls,  NSW.  Australia 


J Ml  sorry  to  inform  Eileen  Smith  j 
/ (September  1)  that  there  is  within 
freemasonary  a women's  section 
known  as  die  OES  (Order  of  the 
Evening  Star) . There  is  also  a further 
section  known  ns  die  "Daughters  of 
Job",  for  the  daughters  of  freema- 
sons. Therefore,  apijoinlinga  woman 
to  chair  a public  body  would  not  nee 
ossurily  guarantee  the  post  was  free 
from  the  influence  of  freeinnsonry- 
Peter  Gales  Kemp, 

Coiirov,  Queensland.  Australia 


I T IS  deeply  worrying  that  the 
I story  about  the  released  heroin 
dealers  (September  8)  was  “taken  oft 
the  airwaves  after  pressure  from  the 
Home  Office".  Does  the  BBC  often 
yield  to  such  pressure,  I wonder? 
Fiona  Cathie, 

Bath 


IOHN  MAJOR  has  just  described 
U Norma  as  a “great  asset” . D0** 
this  mean  she  is  to  be  sold  off  a™ 
stripped  before  the  election? 

Alwyn  Davies, 

Manchester 

T/xGuar&, 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  3 


Spectre  of  Karadzic  hangs  over  poll 


A young  Bosnian  Sorb  supporter  wears  11  musk  of  Karadzic  <U  an  SDS  rally  pHorc<.iwn  enrio  mark 


Julian  Borger  In  Sarajevo 

Radovan  karadzic  is  not 

there  in  person  but  his  pres- 
ence is  as  tangible  as  the 
early  autumn  chill.  His  chubby  face 
smiles  coyly  from  posters  in  the 
crowd.  His  name  punctuates  every 
speech.  The  3,000  Bosnian  Serbs 
who  turn  up  to  the  rally  are  in  no 
doubt  for  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  be  voting  on  September  14. 

“Our  unique,  legendary  Radovan 
Karadzic  is  the  greatest  Serb  among 
us,  and  we  would  like  him  to  be 
here  now,"  Nedeljko  Prstojevic,  a 
minor  party  functionary,  shouts  to 
the  crowd. 

They  cheer  when  they  hear 
Karadzic's  name.  Behind  Prstojevic 
there  is  an  empty  picture-frame, 
where  the  leader’s  portrait  is  pre- 
sumably supposed  to  hang. 

His  absence  only  heightens  the 
aura  of  quasi-religious  mystery,  as 
Prstojevic  stretches  his  obsequious 
eulogy  to  absurd  lengths:  “He  is  the 
man  whose  picture  we  hold  aloft 
like  the  icon  of  St  George  . . . Broth- 
ers and  sisters,  for  these  past  years, 
God  must  dearly  have  been  a Serb." 

Anywhere  else,  Lite  rhetoric  wuuld 
be  laughable,  but  we  have  stepped 
through  the  looking  glass.  VVc-  are  in 
the  only  Serb-held  scrap  uf  urban 
Sarajevo  — h few  streets  of  the  for- 
mer Olympic  village  called  Dohrinjn. 

Many  parts  of  Sarajevo  are  a 
mess,  but  Serb  Dohrinjn,  in  its  self- 
imposed  isolation,  is  the  most 
tawdry  and  depressing  corner  of 
the  city. 

In  tins  inverted  world,  the  jjosler 
hanging  across  the  shrapnel- 
scarred  streets  In  the  midst  of  this 
squalor  seems  strangely  appropri- 
ate. It  says:  “We  Iiave  made  it.  Let's 
continue."  It  is  the  slogan  of  the 
Serb  Democratic  Parly  (SDS),  the 
separatist  clique  which  first  de- 
clared, then  ethnically  cleansed,  and 
now  jealously  clings  to,  its  territorial 
creation  — the  Republika  Srpska. 

The  SDS  rally  in  Dobrinja  is  bad 
news  for  all  the  international  institu- 
tions attempting  to  nudge  Bosnia 
through  a transition  to  a peaceful 
and  stable  equilibrium. 

It  is  not  just  because  the 
speeches  are  all  xenophobic  and 
combative.  The  constant  references 
to  Karadzic,  who  led  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  right  through  the  war,  are  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  validity  of 
the  elections. 

According  to  the  rules  that  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Organisation 
for  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Eu- 
rope (OSCE)  — which  is  supervis- 
ing the  elections  — any  party  which 
links  itself  with  an  indicted  war 
criminal  is  liable  for  disqualification. 
Karadzic,  who  has  been  twice  in- 


dicted for  crimes  against  humanity 
and  genocide  by  the  UN  war  crimes 
tribunal,  has  stepped  down,  after  in- 
tense international  pressure,  from 
all  formal  positions  of  power.  But 
his  party’s  unceasing  worship  of 
this  failed  poet  and  former  psychia- 
trist is  designed  to  chew  away  grad- 
ually at  the  edges  of  the  rules  until 
they  are  worthless. 

It  is  clear  that  the  SDS  plan  is  to 
bring  Karadzic  out  of  hiding  with  a 
flourish,  after  its  expected  triumph 
among  Serb  voters  at  the  elections. 

The  OSCE  is  caught  in  a vice.  To 
do  nothing  about  these  violations 
would  further  erode  its  credibility, 
which  has  already  plummeted  since 
it  conceded  it9  political  campaign 
fund  was  bankrolling  a party  run  by 
one  of  the  most  notorious  Serb  eth- 
nic cleansers  of  the  war,  Arkan. 

But  to  disqualify  the  SDS  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  a boycott  of 
the  ballot  in  the  Republika  Sipska, 
rendering  the  entire  election  use- 
less in  terms  of  its  principal  goal  — 
the  creation  of  shared,  multiethnic 
institutions  to  help  knit  the  divided 
country  back  together. 

The  OSCE  Is  visibly  squirming, 
but  officials  admit  privately  that 


tiiey  are  under  constant  pressure 
from  Western  capitals  to  get  the 
elections  over  with,  so  Nulu  can 
begin  to  disengage. 

On  Saturday.  900.000  voters  in 
the  Republika  Srpska,  and  possibly 
more  than  2 million  in  the  Muslim- 
Croat  Federation,  are  due  to  elect 
assemblies  for  their  own  regional 
governments.  They  will  also  be 
choosing  a joint  parliament  for  the 
whole  country  and  a joint  presi- 
dency, comprising  one  Muslim,  one 
Serb  and  one  Croat 

Carl  Bildt,  the  international  com- 
munity's viceroy  in  Bosnia,  will  have 
the  job  of  trying  to  make  these  joint 
institutions  work.  In  Brussels  last 
week,  he  said  his  priority  would  be 
to  convene  the  joint  presidency 
within  10  days  of  die  elections  being 
certified  legal.  It  would  need  a “con- 
certed and  sustained"  international 
effort  throughout  the  autumn.  "It  is 
highly  complex.  It  is  a question  of 
bringing  together  people  who  have 
been  fighting  against  each  other . . . 
and  getting  them  to  work  together," 
Mr  Bildt  told  journalists. 

The  difficulties  he  faces  were 
amply  illustrated  in  Dobrinja  last 
week  Republika  Srpska's  acting 


president  Uiljuna  Plavsic  (n  prim, 
cnlffured  woman  oddly  reminiscent 
ut  Baroness  Thatcher)  stroiiumisly 
nurtured  her  audience's  sense  uf 
isolation  and  their  contempt  for 
Muslims. 

“Yes,  we  do  want  brotherhood 
and  unity,  but  only  with  other  Serbs 
in  the  Balkans.  Not  with  them."  she 
cried.  The  former  biologist  could 
not  even  bring  herself  to  use  die 
word  “Muslim". 

She  rounded  off  with  a direct  ap- 
peal to  a deep-seated  Serb  sense  of 
paranoia.  “The  world  is  against  us. 
The  world  has  never  understood  us 
and  it  never  will." 

Mr  Bildt  is  planning  an  array  of 
economic  sanctions  to  beat  the 
Serbs  into  line  after  the  elections. 
Plavsic  is  preparing  her  followers 
for  defiance  and  secession.  There  is 
an  almost  masochistic  glee  in  her 
voice. 

But  she  is  right  on  one  count  Ra- 
tional Westerners,  such  as  Mr  Bildt, 
a former  Swedish  prime  minister, 
can  never  really  understand  the 
Serbs.  In  the  looking-glass  world  of 
the  Republika  Srpska,  Lenin’s 
maxim  holds  good:  The  worse  it 
gets,  the  better." 


Pol  Pot  defector  says  he  is  blameless 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Phnom  Malal 


THE  once  closed  world  of  this 
key  Khmer  Rouge  military  base 
was  invaded  by  foreign  media  on 
Monday  as  leng  Sary,  die  former  in- 
timate of  Pol  Pot  and  now  leader  of  a 
breakaway  Khmer  Rouge  faction, 
presented  his  case  for  reconciliation 
in  exchange  for  peace. 

Villagers  lined  the  dirt  roads  of 
tiic  base  in  north-west  Cambodia  as 
Russian-built  helicopters  ferried 
journalists,  officials  and  government 
troops  from  the  border  and  the  capi- 
tal Phnom  Penh  os  Cambodia  took 
another  step  towards  peace. 


leng  Sary,  the  former  deputy 
prime  minister  of  a regime  that 
caused  the  deaths  of  2 million  Cam- 
bodians — for  which  he  and  his  for- 
mer brother-in-law  Pol  Pot  were 
sentenced  to  death  in  absentia  in 
1979  — Bhowed  no  anxiety  about 
his  future,  “i  know  my  cose  will  be 
solved  becauso  everyone  wants 
peace,"  he  said  confidently.  • 

The  press  conference  may  be  a 
sign  that  his  future  is  secure.  The 
government  said  leng  Sary  has 
agreed  to  put  Phnoin  Malal  and  the 
nearby  base  of  Pailin,  along  with 
several  thousand  troops,  under  gov- 
ernment control.  He  said  he  is  just 
waiting  to  hear  that  King  Sihanouk 


has  agreed  to  grant  him  an  amnesty. 

With  his  foture  thus  seemingly 
assured,  leng  Sary,  who  said  he  was 
76,  wasted  no  time  on  feelings  of  re- 
morse. "I  have  no  regret  because  of 
die  fact  that  I had  nothing  to  do  with 
ordering  the  execution  of  anyone." 

For  good  measure  he  quoted  the 
London-based  Cambodia  scholar 
Steven  Heder  as  saying  that  there 
was  no  clear  proof  of  leng  Sary 
being  implicated  In  the  purge  of  in- 
tellectuals. 

All  the  blame  for  the  horrors  of 
Khmer  Rouge  rule  lay  with  Pol  Pot 
as  the  head  of  a “gang  of  four"  who, 
through  a secret  security  commit- 
tee, "decided  all  the  killings  and 


massacres",  the  dissidents  assert. 

leng  Sary  claims  that  he  had  dif- 
ferences with  Pol  Pot  15  years  be- 
fore he  came  to  power.  He  said  he 
only  stayed  because  “I  wanted  to 
preserve  our  unity  and  thought  it 
was  still  possible  to  express  my 
opinion  to  n certain  extent”. 

Before  driving  off  in  a new  Land 
Cruiser  provided  by  the  Phnom 
Penh  army,  he  performed  another 
macabre  gesture  of  reconciliation 
when  he  handed  a diplomat  a brown 
paper  bag  wrapped  in  Cellophane 
which  held  tho  cremated  remains  of 
Mathias  Wolfe.  The  German,  who 
was  in  liia  early  30s,  had  travelled 
by  motorcycle  across  the  border 
from  Thailand  into  Khmer  Rouge 
territory  two  years  ago.  He  was  cap- 
tured and  promptly  executed. 


Yeltsin  admits 
he  needs 
heart  surgery 

James  Meek  In  Moscow 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin  admit- 
ted to  the  Russian  people  last 
week  what  they  had  Long  believed, 
that  he  is  gravely  ill  and  will  enter 
hospital  for  heart  surgery  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

In  what  could  be  the  riskiest 
throw  of  til e dice  yet  by  an  inveter- 
ate political  gambler,  he  decided 
that  to  clearly  acknowledge  one  real 
sickness  would  make  him  stronger 
than  Leaving  (he  country  to  imagine 
a thousand  more.  “I  want  us  la  have 
si  society  of  truth.  Wo  should  not 
conceal  what  has  been  concealed 
before."  he  said. 

Years  of  Kremlin  cover-ups,  de- 
nials atul  fr-verish  media  speculation 
about  his  health  were  set  aside 
when  lie  appeared  on  television  to 
say  his  doctors  had  given  him  a 
choice. 

'The  recommendation  of  the  doc- 
tors was:  cither  ;iu  operation  or  a,  so 
to  say,  passive  form  of  work,"  Mr 
Yeltsin,  ngei]  t if*,  said,  speaking 
slowly  with  long  pauses  In -tween 
phrases.  "Hut  passive  work  never 
suited  me.  and  won't  suit  me  now 
It's  better  for  nv  to  have  an  opera- 
tion and  to  be  restored  to  lull  health 
— n>  iln-y  promise  — than  passive 
net  ion,  passive  work." 

Hie  sis-,1 1 ranees  of  tin-  Kremlin 
doctors  an*  unlikely  to  raw  in- 
creased l elision  between  his  possi- 
ble successors.  In  the  short  term,  ii 
is  not  clear  who.  if  anyone,  will  be 
designated  acting  head  .if  suite 
while  the  president  is  on  the  operat- 
ing tabic. 

Neither  Mr  Yeltsin  nor  his  aides 
gave  any  him  as  to  the  nature  of  tin- 
operation.  Previous  reports  have 
suggested  he  needed  heart  bypass 
surgery. 

He  Is  likely  to  be  treated  at  the 
respected  Cardiac  Research  Centre 
on  the  outskirts  of  Moscow,  headed 
by  Yevgeny  Chazov,  responsible  for 
the  virtual  living  mummification  of 
Leonid  Brezhnev. 

Ivan  Rykunov,  head  of  the  cardiac 
surgery  research  laboratory  at  the 
Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  said 
bypass  surgery  usually  involved  a 
month  in  hospital  and  two  months 
of  rehabilitation. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  who  is  on  holiday  at  a 
hunting  lodge  outside  Moscow, 
looked  puffy  and  tired  during  the 
television  interview  with  the  RAI 
news  agency.  But  he  was  well 
enough  to  meet  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  of  Germany  at  the  weekend. 
Afterwards  Mr  Kohl  said  the  Russ- 
ian president  was  “very  optimistic" 
about  hiB  coming  operation. 

David  Hears t in  Moscow  adds : A 
permanent  end  to  hostilities  in 
Chechenia  moved  a step  closer 
when  the  Russian  prime  minister, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  grudgingly 
gave  htB  assent  to  the  peace  plan 
devised  by  his  political  rival,  Gen* 
eral  Alexander  Lebed. 

This  paved  the  way  for  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Ycliairi,  who  has 
so  far  refused  to  meet  Gen  Lebed  In 
person. 

Mr  Chernomyrdin  said  the  agree- 
ments signed  by  Gen  Lebed  and  the 
rebel  Chechen  chief  of  atoif,  Aslan 
Maskhadov,  “caused  some  concern 
but  on  the  whole  wc  consider  them 
right  . . . We  should  act  within  the 
framework  of  these  agreements  and 
keep  to  their  thrust.” 
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Netanyahu  in  | South 
the  dock  over 
Gaza  summit 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
Septemb«  15 


South  African  court  orders 
revisions  to  constitution 


The  Week 


Shyam  Bhatla  In  Jerusalem 

SECURITY  has  b«n  lightened 
around  the  Israeli  prime  ntinis- 
Icr.  EJiiiysuniii  Netanyahu,  folio  wing 
1 1 is  controvcj’sial  simiinit  lust  wool; 
at  Gaza's  horcler  crossing  with  the 
I Vilest  i nia  11  pics  idem,  Yasser  Anifnl. 

Hindi  in  e Jews  have  nccused  their 
prime  minister  uf  betraying  his  itleu- 
ingv  nml  elec  tin  n promises  that  he 
would  never  nicel  the*  “mass  mur- 
derer". 

Only  hours  after  the  mee ting,  Is- 
raeli pul  ire  arrested  a Jewish 
light  wing  extremist  who  was  dis- 
covered wandering  mound  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu's Jerusalem  office.  They 
refused  lo  disc  lose  his  identity. 

The  prime  minister  has  come  in 
for  strung  criticism  from  members 
of  his  own  government,  senior  offi- 
cials uf  tin*  ruling  Likud  parly  mu! 
leaders  of  tin*  14N.0IH.I  Jewish  set- 
tlers iu  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Shi]). 

The  summit  overshadowed  the 
likud  coiivecitum  in  Tel  Aviv  at- 
tendee! by  3,000  delegates.  I lie  mtt- 
jority  of  whom  arc  against  contact 
with  Mr  Arafat.  Two  cabinet  minis- 
ters, Benny  Begin  and  General  Ariel 
Sharon,  are  at  the  forefront  of  a 
rejection  ist  coalition  that  has 
promised  lu  make  trouble  for  Mr 
Netanyahu. 

This  summit  I ins  one  implication 
— we  have  been  dealt  a serious 
blow  from  which  we  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult lo  recover,’’  said  Mr  Begin,  who 
liokh  the  science  portfolio. 

Reactions  among  Jewish  settlers, 
fir*  |kt  cent  of  whom  voted  for  Mr 
Netanyahu,  were  even  stronger. 

I heir  le.iders  held  an  emergency 
mi  l ling  to  discuss  the  implications 
of  tin-  Ara Iht- Netanyahu  handshake. 
'!ln*y  decided  t»  laiuich  a national 
proles l campaign  against  what  they 
fear  may  be  Mr  Netanyahus  surren- 
der to  die  Palestinians.  "Were  not 
lulnlly  loyal  lo  any  person,  even  if 
v.e  helped  in  his  election,”  said  a 
statement  from  the  settler  mu  ve- 
il lent 

Some  have  taken  their  cue  from 
Zvi  Kiilzover,  the  mayor  of  Kiryat 
Arba,  a stronghold  of  anti-Arab 
hardliners.  "Tins  is  a black  day  for 
the  stale  of  Israel  and  die  Jewish 
population  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip,"  he  said.  "Netanyahu 
has  proven  that  he  is  a prisoner  of 
the  Oslo  Accord  and  he  will  eventu- 
ally fair 

But  the  former  prime  minister, 
Shininn  Peres,  the  architect  of  the 
peace  process,  welcomed  the  meet- 
ing, regretting  only  “that  it  took  too 
lung”.  He  said  Mr  Netanyahu 
should  now  apologist*  to  his  mur- 
dered predecessor,  Yitzhak  Rabin. 

Mr  lVivs’s  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  Kiibin’s  widow,  leal), 
wlw  said:  “Now  everyone  knows 
Yil/hak  tiled  fur  nothing.  He  cer- 
tainly knew  better  limn  anyone  else 
what  security  means.  If  you  realise 
now  there  is  im  niln*r  way.  riu  .liter* 
native,  why  is  hr  dead?" 

• I 'resident  I'lintcm  engaged  in  a 
luuinl  ui  mild  arm-twisting  with  Mr 
NeUuiyahii  at  the  White  Ifnusc-  tin 
Mtmilay,  gently  urging'  him  to  accel- 
erate tin*  peace  process  with  the 
I 'a It *slin kins  but  sivc tiding  any  show 
of  leiisioii  with  a crucial  jmlitic;il  ally. 

White  Iftmsc  aides  said  Mr  Clin- 
luii  would  rerpiesl  "progress  oil  (he 
gn m 111 1"  from  Mr  Netanyahu,  who 
has  irritated  Washington  with  his 
laggard iy  approach  to  peace. 


Chris  McQreal  In  Johannesburg 

SOUTH  Africa’s  constitutional 
court  last  week  threw  out  the 
country’s  new  multi-racial 
constitution  over  the  distribution  of 
powers  to  the  regions,  union  rights, 
and  the  independence  of  govern- 
ment watchdogs. 

I ’resident  Nelson  Mandela  said 
he  welcomed  the  decision  as  an  op- 
portunity to  clarify  the  new  constitu- 
tion. But  it  raised  the  prospect  of 
renewed  political  bloodletting  on 
some  of  the  must  controversial 
battlegrounds  fought  over  during  the 
drafting  of  the  original  document 
Praising  the  constitution  ns  basi- 
cally sound  and  a monumental 
achievement,  the  court  none  the 
less  sent,  it  back  lo  South  Africa's 
elected  constitutional  assembly  for 
revision  within  90  days.  Tile  court 
said  the  constitution  had  failed  in 
nine  separate  ways  to  meet  a set  of 
guiding  principles  laid  down  by 
iniilti-pnrly  negotiations  during  the 
transition  to  democracy.  These 
ranged  from  protection  of  individual 
rights  to  the  distribution  of  power. 

Tito  judges  ruled  that  die  new 
constitution  gives  the  provinces 
substantially  less  power  than  they 


Miss  Italy 
in  race  row 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


THE  Miss  Italy  content  ended 
in  uprnnral  the  weekend 
when  (Jig  title*  was  won  by  h 
block  immigrant.  Whistles  of  dis- 
approval were  audible  nbove  the 
npplnusc  as  Dominican- born 
Denny  Mendez  burst  into  tears 
on  stage. 

Still  crying,  she  was  crowned 
by  n juror  who  hours  earlier  had 
said  a black  should  not  repre- 
sent ltalinn  womanhood. 

Newspapers  added  fuel  to  the 
controversy:  La  Stamps  head- 
lined its  story,  '‘Denny  Mendez 
is  the  first  Miss  Black";  and  II 
Giornaie  declared,  “Miss  Italy  is 
Dominican”. 

In  fact,  the  winner  holds 
Italian  citizenship  and  ha9  an 
Italian  father. 

The  competition  organisers 
say  not  only  was  she  the  choice 
of  the  jury  but  she  was  also  the 
choice  of  television  viewers. 

Despite  many  Italians* 
passionate  insistence  that  they 
are  not  racist,  to  outsiders  the 
definiUon  of  who  qualifies  ns 
Italian  seems  restricted. 

Ironically,  it  was  a half-Italian, 
live  fashion  photographer  “Bob" 
Krieger,  who  prompted  the  row. 

He  said  Ms  Mendez,  ngcd  18, 
should  not  in*  chosen  because 
''she  does  not  represent  the 
homily  that  is  typical  of  Italy", 
Mr  Krieger  was  thrown  off  the 
panel  uf  judges. 

Another  judge.  Alba  Pnrictd, 
fiiiitl  she  agreed.  She  (00  was 
expelled,  hut  reinstated  idler  a 
bizarre  semi-retraction. 

‘‘I  let  slip  my  thoughts,  not 
being  aware  of  the  rules,  which 
allow  any  girl  of  Italian  national- 
ity, whatever  her  colour,  to  (nkc* 
part,”  she  said.  Ms  Parietti 
crowned  the  winner. 


were  allotted  in  the  principles.  The 
court  threw  out  an  entire  chapter 
dealing  with  local  government,  say- 
ing it  failed  to  lay  out  a defined 
power  structure  or  provide  suffi- 
cient control  of  finances. 

But  in  a separate  judgment,  the 
court  established  the  limits  of  pow- 
ers for  the  provinces  when  it 
rejected  a regional  constitution  writ- 
ten for  KwaZulu-Natal  by  Chief 
Mangosuthu  Buthelezi’s  Inkatha 
Freedom  Parly,  which  opponents 
said  bordered  on  declaring  seces- 
sion. 

The  court  described  the  docu- 
ment as  "fatally  flawed"  and  a 
“usurpation  of  national  power” 
which  implied  that  KwaZulu-Natal 
thinks  it  is  a sovereign  state. 

The  court’s  ruling  on  the  national 
constitution  appealed  implicitly  to 
recognise  that  the  African  National 
Congress  (ANC)  is  likely  to  be  in 
power  for  at  least  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  so  sought  to  emphasise  a 
decentralisation  of  power. 

The  court  said  die  new  constitu- 
tion had  insufficient  safeguards  for 
independent  government  watch- 
dogs. It  also  rejected  an  attempt  to 
make  labour  laws  immune  to  legal 
challenges  and  ordered  a strength- 


ening of  individual  employers’ 
rights.  Bui  it  let  stand  the  right  to 
strike  without  a reciprocal  right  for 
employers  to  lock  out  workers. 

The  judges  gave  renewed  hope  to 
the  victims  of  state-sponsored  vio- 
lence under  apartheid  by  rejecting  a 
provision  which  put  the  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission,  headed 
by  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 
The  judges'  ruling  appeal's  to  mean 
that  while  those  responsible  for 
extrajudicial  murders  and  other 
crimes  might  be  protected  from 
criminal  prosecution  the  way  could 
still  be  open  to  civil  suits  by  victims. 

The  ANC  fears  its  opponents  may 
go  back  to  the  constitutional  assem- 
bly intent  on  unravelling  more  than 
just  the  elements  of  the  new  consti- 
tution declared  unacceptable.  Al- 
though the  judges  clearly  defined 
the  areas  requiring  revision,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  assembly 
from  trying  to  amend  any  parts  of 
the  constitution  it  wishes. 

The  National  Party  leadership, 
which  quit  the  coalition  government 
in  May  in  protest  at  the  dispersal  of 
powers  in  the  new  constitution,  wel- 
comed tlie  ruling  but  said  it  was  not 
intent  on  rcfighling  old  battles. 


Striking  back  . . . Aleida  Guevara  standing  in  front  of  the  famous 
image  of  her  father,  Che  photograph:  Nicholas  revnah 


Old  comrades  trade  insults 


Paul  Webster 

REGIS  DEBRAY  and  Da  riel  Alar- 
con Ramirez,  two  rare  survivors 
of  Che  Guevara's  1960s  Bolivian  re- 
bellion, have  publicly  turned  against 
their  former  Cuban  backer  and 
friend  Fidel  Castro,  with  accusa- 
tions of  treachery  by  Havana. 

Cuba  has  in  turn  accused  Mr  De- 
bray, who  was  jailed  and  tortured  by 
the  Bolivian  army,  of  betraying  Che. 
It  lias  also  denounced  him  as  a 
"traitor"  for  encouraging  an  exiled 
Cuban  resistance  movement  of 
which  Mr  Ramirez  is  a leader. 

Havana's  condemnation  came 
tdler  the  two  men  published  books 
describing  Dr  Castro's  regime  as 
Stalinist  and  claiming  he  had  aban- 
doned the  rebels  to  their  fate  in  1967. 

In  the  ensuing  verbal  skirmish, 
Che's  daughter,  Aleida  Guevara, 
who  is  married  to  a member  of  file 
Cuban  security  forces,  has  blamed 
Mr  Debray  for  "talking  more  than 
necessary”  while  in  prison,  six 
months  before  her  father  was 


RAMZI  Ahmed  Yousef,  an 
explosives  expert,  and  two 
accomplices,  Abdul  Hakim 
Murad  and  Wali  Khan  Amin 
Shall,  wore  convicted  in  New 
York  uf  plotting  to  blow  up  a 
dozen  American  airliners  during 
a 48-liuur  period  last  year, 

Washington  Post,  page  16 

INDIA  said  (hat  it  will  block 
Australia's  UN  resolution  ban- 
ning nuclear  test  blasts,  despite 
(lie  proposal's  overwhelming 
support  among  UN  members, 


LOCAL  elections  aimed  at 
restoring  democracy  in  Kadi 
inir  after  a seven-year  M uslim-  j 
led  rebellion  has  begun  with 
200,000  security  forces  keeping 
watch  on  the  proceedings. 

Washington  Post,  page  16 


BELGIAN  police  detained  23 
people  in  the  city  of 
Charleroi  in  connection  with  a 
paedophile  ring.  Among  those 
held  arc  1 1 police  officers. 
Earlier,  four  men  were  also  ar-  ; 
rested  in  connection  with  the  ! 
1991  murder  of  former  deputy  ; 
prime  minister  An  dr  4 Cools. 

Le  Monde,  page  l-i 


THE  people  on  the  Japanese 
island  of  Okinawa  have  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of 
reducing  the  huge  American 
military  presence  on  their  island. 


ARKANSAN  businesswoman 
Susan  McDongal  lias  gone 
to  prison  for  refusing  to  give  evi- 
dence against  Bill  Clinton,  her 
original  partner  in  the  White- 
water  investment.  But  the 
president’s  former  political  con- 
sultant, Dick  Morris,  threatened 
new  embarrassments  for  the 
While  House  by  agreeing  to 
testify  before  a congressional 
committee.  I 


captured  and  shot  by  a Bolivian 
army  firing  squad  in  October  1967. 

“He  was  never  really  Che's  com- 
panion," she  said.  "It's  sad  that  a 
man  like  R£gis  Debray,  so  linked  to 
communism  and  the  socialist  move- 
ment, should  pass  suddenly  and 
totally  to  the  other  side." 

Mr  Debray  issued  a statement 
saying  he  had  written  enough  about 
the  rebellion  in  La  Guerilla  du  Che 
in  1974  not  to  have  to  justify  his  be- 
haviour in  prison  "every  time  it  suits 
Havana  to  spit  on  its  old  friends’’. 

He  accused  Ms  Guevara  of  being 
under  Dr  Castro's  orders  when  she 
attacked  him  in  an  interview  in 
Clarin,  a newspaper  in  Argentina, 
Che’s  native  country.  Denouncing 
Havana’s  "Stalinist"  tactics,  Mr  De- 
bray added  that  Cuba's  police  state 
had  become  its  own  caricature. 

Mr  Ratnirez  described  Ms  Gue- 
vara’s attack  on  Mr  Debray  as  “new 
proof  of  the  cynical  Stalinism  which 
has  taken  hold  of  a revolution  which 
I loved  and  served  when  it  was  still 
a iwolution". 


HI  IRR1CANE  Fran  hit  tlie  US 
mainland  at  Cape  Fear,  but'  , 
tering  tlie  Carol  Inns  with  I85kph 
winds,  ripping  apart  lives  and 
killing  at  leant  15  people. 


THE  World  Food  Programme 
u UN  aid  agency,  is  due  to 
deliver  the  first  food  for  eight 
months  to  the  besieged  town  of 
Tubmanburg  in  Liberia,  where 
relief  workers  have  found  thou- 
sands of  people  starving. 


BRITISH  holidaymaker  Brian 
Hagland  was  murdered 
Bondi  Beach  in  Australia  by  W® 
youths  thought  to  be  high  on 
drugs. 


again  been  ranked  top  of  Forhe 
magazine’s  list  of  the  40  beat 
paid  entertainers.  Her  com  a in 
earnings  for  this  year  and  last 
reached  $171  million. 
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Deng  steps  into  Mao’s  shoes  — and  his  myth 


As  China  lies  in  thrall  to 
the  will  of  a dying  man, 
the  succession  struggle 
now  raging  recalls  an 
earlier  deathbed  drama, 
writes  Andrew  Higgins 

IN  SEPTEMBER  1976.  the  ailing 
Mao  Zedong  stirred  briefly  from 
unconsciousness  to  deliver  a last 
enigmatic  message  to  feuding  Com- 
munist Party  courtiers  assembled 
around  his  deathbed. 

Bloated  by  disease  and  drugs,  un- 
able to  speak  and  too  weak  to  scrawl 
n note,  China's  Great  Teacher, 
Great  Leader,  Great  Commander 
and  Great  Helmsman  pul  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  together  to  form  a 
circle.  He  (hen  lifted  his  arm  to 
trace  another  circle  in  the  air. 

Three  days  later,  Mao  was  dead. 
“In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  ho  be- 
queathed a riddle  in  the  shape  of  a 
circle  to  his  empire, ” wrote  die  Chi- 
nese novelist  Liu  Ya/huu. 

Some  explain  Mao’s  gesture  as  a 
warning  to  fractious  lieutenants  to 
stick  together  — to  avoid  the  vi- 
cious purges  that  dominated  his  life 
ntul,  he  knew,  would  follow  his 
death.  Mr  Liu,  who  first  revealed  the 
odd  episode,  offers  nnnlher  explana- 
tion. "I’d  say  In*  was  describing  his 
own  history.  Ih*  began  in  Tiananmen 
Square  nml  dial  is  wlim*  In*  ended 
lip.  He  had  trnvi*l|i*d  a big  olrrlr." 

Twenty  years  mi,  China,  ton.  Iiiis 
cwue  lull  cirri**.  Reforms  since 
Mao’s  death  have  iriireh*ruirel  tin* 
economy.  But  puliiics  have  again 
been  frozen  by  tin*  deathbed  drama 
o|  an  aged  leader  loo  feeble  to  issue 
orders  but  too  potent  t»»  bo  ignored. 

Deng  Ninuping,  who  lurried  Inst 
month,  has  not  been  seen  in  public 
for  1 months.  He  is  said  to  be  suffer- 
ing front  advanced  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease and  oilier  ailments  dial  have 
sapped  his  strength  and  muddled  his 
mind.  Although  nt-ver  tlie  Rmis  of  n 
delirious  personality  cult  like  Mao, 
Mr  Deng  leaves  his  country  no  less 
in  thrall  to  the  will  of  a single  man. 

He  has  even  taken  on  a Mao-style 
title:  the  Great  Architect  of  Reform. 
Mr  Deng  is  unlikely  to  follow  Mao 
into  a crystal  sarcophagus  in  Tianan- 
men Square.  He  wants  to  be  cre- 
mated, in  keeping  with  a pledge 
made  by  the  entire  leadership  — ■ 
including  Mao  — in  1956. 

But  in  the  most  literal  sense  Mr 
Deng  has  already  stepped  into  the 
dead  man's  shoes.  Impressed  by  tlie 
craftsmanship  of  a pair  of  cloth 
slippers  hand-sewn  for  the  Great 
Helmsman’s  corpse,  Mr  Deng  or- 
dered a pair  from  the  same  cobbler. 

Sun  Yat-sen,  a medical  doctor  and 
professional  plotter  who,  more 
through  accident  than  design,  took 
over  as  China’s  ruler  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Qing  dynasty  in  1911, 
despaired  at  the  repetitious  cycles 
of  Chinese  political  struggle. 

“In  the  history  of  China  through 
the  generations,  file  imperial  throne 
has  always  been  fought  over,  and  all 
the  periods  of  anarchy  have  had 
their  origin  in  this.  For  the  past  few 
thousand  years  there  has  been  a 
continual  struggle  around  the  single 
issue  of  who  is  to  become  entperor." 

The  advent  of  communism  in  1949 
did  nothing  to  release  Chinn  from 
this  pattern.  Would-be  emperors  stiU 
struggle  — mostly  over  tlie  corpse 
and  the  legacy  of  the  departing  one. 

Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
Khrushchev  established  his  author- 
ity with  a denunciation  of  Stalin, 
China  has  never  formally  debunked 


Mao,  though  it  has  buried  his 
policies,  criticised  the  "mistakes"  of 
his  dotage  and  pulped  millions  of 
copies  of  his  Little  Red  Book. 

To  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Mao’s  death  this  week,  state  pub- 
lishers issued  three  new  volumes  of 
the  “Collected  Works  of  Mao  Ze- 
dong”. Newspapers  splashed  across 
their  front  pages  the  news  of  the  lat- 
est publications  but  did  not  mention 
his  now-defuuci  policies  of  endless 
proletarian  revolution. 

While  uprooting  Mao's  revolu- 
tionary creed.  Mr  Deng  has  por- 
trayed himself  as  a loyal  successor. 
Fearful  of  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  its  own  rule,  the  party  never 
dumped  “Mao  Zedong  Thought" 


hut  merely  redefined  it  as  a collec- 
tive project. 

But  even  in  (he  grave  Mao  is  hard 
to  control.  Thousands  of  Chinese 
formed  a long  queue  under  the 
scorching  sun  for  a glimpse  of  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  Great  Helms- 
man, lying  in  a crystal  coffin  at  a 
mausoleum  on  Tiananmen  Square 
in  the  heart  of  Beijing.  Wliat  began 
as  n stale-sponsored  eonuttuiiisl  cull 
has  become  a popular  craze.  Tlie 
party  clings  to  Mnn’s  name  and 
keeps  his  portrait  on  the  gate  to  (he 
Forbidden  City  as  a symbol  of  its 
legitimacy.  For  many  ordinary 
Chinese,  Mno  is  folk  deity,  pop  icon 
and  oven  totem  of  discontent. 

So  potent  is  Mao  mythology  that 


the  man  responsible  for  the  most 
murderous  famine  of  the  modern 
era  and  the  apocalyptic  chaos  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution  is  now  often 
seen  as  a Buddha-like  bearer  of 
good  luck  and  prosperity. 

Mr  Deng's  death  will  probably,  in 
time,  inspire  a new  set  of  legends, 
fads  and  myths.  Whoever  emerges 
as  his  ultimate  successor  will  strug- 
gle to  claim,  redefine  and  somehow 
control  his  legacy. 

Over  the  years,  Mao  named  four 
different  successors:  Liu  Shaoqi 
died  half-iinked  in  n cold  cellar.  Lin 
Bino  in  a mysterious  plane  crash  in 
Mongo  fin,  and  Wang  Hongweu  in 
prison.  Hun  Guofeng,  the  only 
survivor,  lost  nut  to  Mr  Deng  in  the 


struggle  that  Mao  supposedly 
warned  against. 

Mr  Deng  is  said  to  have  issued 
his  own  warnings.  A Hong  Knog 
magazine  reported  that  he  mumbled 
an  appeal  for  unity  to  leaders  who 
gathered  at  his  bedside  to  wish  hint 
a happy  birthday. 

Mr  Deng's  designated  heirs  have 
fared  he  tier  physically  than  those 
anointed  by  Mao,  hut  not  politically. 
He  has  purged  two  chosen  succes- 
sors: Hu  Yaobang  in  L987  and  Zhao 
Ziynng  two  years  later. 

'Die  hot  seal  is  now  occupied  by 
Jiang  Zemin,  the  "core"  of  what  is 
supposed  lo  be  a solid  leadership 
ready  to  take  the  country  beyond 
tin.*  era  of  emperors. 
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Dole  inspects  life  rafts 
while  Clinton  cruises 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

IT  WAS,  from  the  American  point 
of  view,  ii  lovely  crisis,  it  had  the 
deep-dyed  and  familiar  villain, 
Saddam  Hussein.  It  had  bold  and 
decisive  military  action  from  Com- 
mander Clinton,  without  a single 
American  life  put  at  risk.  It  featured 
a reliable  supporting  actor.  Great 
Britain,  playing  "loyal  little  ally". 
Hie  US  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
both  got  leading  parts.  And  it  quite 
knocked  out  of  the  national  mind 
iuiy  scurrilous  gossip  about  die 
presidential  political  consultant 
Dick  Morris.  All  that,  and  the  mis- 
sile strikes  won  81  per  cent  approval 
ratings  in  the  first  ABC  poll. 

An  American  president  two 
months  short  of  reflection  really 
cannot  ask  for  a belter  crisis  than 
that,  whatever  the  foreign  policy 
pundits  may  grumble  about  shred- 
ded coalitions,  strained  alliances 
anil  die  curious  absence  of  any 
strategic  thinking  about  Iraq.  Iran 
or  the  worrying  way  Ttirkey  ap- 
pears to  be  inching  away  from  its 
dutiful  traditions  as  a Nato  ally. 

The  air  strikes  went  in,  were  re- 
peated, and  the  Iraqis  began  to  with- 
draw. At  least,  in  sensible 
precaution  against  possible  air 
strikes,  they  dispersed  their  forces, 
which  could  be  said  to  look  like  a 
withdrawal.  Bill  Clinton  declared 
victory,  and  got  on  with  his  cam- 
paign, and  British  diplomats 
preened  that  "when  the  chips  arc 
down,  the  Americans  still  know 
there  is  only  one  ally  that  counts”. 

The  late-night  television  comics 
had  a Held  day.  Jay  Leno  declared: 
“The  US  military  has  launched 
cruise  missiles  against  Iraq,  or  as 
the  White  House  is  calling  it.  Opera- 
tion Re-Elect  Clinton.”  David  Letter- 
man  also  found  a domestic  political 
theme:  'This  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
maniacal  dictator.  He  is  a dema- 
gogue. He  is  a ruthless  paranoid, 
and  if  he  is  not  stopped,  he  could  be- 
come another  Ross  Perot." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Kurdish  city  of 
Irbil,  the  vicious  military  intelligence 
snatch  squads  of  General  Ali  Hassan 
Majid  reaped  a rich  haul,  of  prison- 
ers and  of  documents  from  Ihe  aban- 
doned offices  of  ihe  Iraqi  opposition. 
Majid,  a cousin  of  Saddam  Hussein 
nnd  a member  of  ihe  close-knit 
Tiikriti  gang,  is  a former  minister  of 
defence  and  the  interior.  He  is  best 
known  as  Ihe  thug  who  was  made 
governor  of  Kuwait  during  Iraq's 
I brief  anti  ruthless  occupation.  He  de- 
serves to  be  belter  known  ns  ihe 
man  who  directed  (he  1988  "Antal* 
campaign  of  suppression  against  the 
Kurds  of  northern  Iraq,  which  in- 
cluded (he  use  of  poison  gas  against 
Ihe  women  and  children  of  Halabja. 
On  August  20,  Ail  Chemical  (os 


the  Kurds  call  him)  was  made  gover- 
nor of  Kirkuk,  in.  charge  of  the  rein- 
forced Republican, Guard  armoured 
division  forming  up  ominously  jvist  ■ 
south  of  the  Kurdish  no-fly  zone.  The 
most  ruthless  of  Saddam’s  trouble- 
shooters, Majid  suggested  by  his 
very  presence  that  something  seri- 
ous was  under  way.  So  it  was.  A small  ■ 
armoured  brigade  of  Iran’s  Pasdaran 
Revolutionary  Guard  had  crossed 
into  northern  Iraq  to  take  sides  in 
the  Kurdish  civil  war.  Saddam  was  ■ 
then  invited  in  to  help  block  Iran  by : 
the  other  Kurdish  (action. 

The  Americans  now  think  they 
know  why  Saddam  took  his  gamble. 
He  assumed  that,  however  much 
Washington  despised  him,  it  hated 
Iran  even  more.  'Ihe  one  licence 
Clinton  might  grant  Saddam  was  to 
stop  any  expansion  of  Iran's  Influ- 
ence into  Kurdistan. 

In  this  Saddam  was  thumpingly 
wrong.  The  president's  intelligence 
briefs  had  not  focused  on  any  ob- 
scure Kurdish  tribal  skirmishes  in 
the  Koi  Senjak  mountains.  They  had, 
rather,  warned  Clinton  that  he  could 
be  going  into  an  election  campaign 
with  Saddam  back  on  the  rampage. 

Clinton's  derision  to  respond 
made  itself,  with  his  Republican  chal- 
lenger, Bob  Dole,  accusing  him  of  "a 
failure  of  American  leadership*,  as 
soon  as  the  news  broke  of  the  Iraqi 
armoured  assault  on  the  Kurdish 
city  of  irbil.  Almost  immediately. 
Clinton  approved  in  principle  the 
plan  to  destroy  Iraq's  remaining  air 
defence  system,  and  extend  the  no- 
fly  zones.  The  aim  was  “to  humiliate 
Saddam  Hussein  in  front  of  hb  own 
military”,  sad  White  House 
spokesman  MikeMcCurry. 

The  plan  was  also  designed  to  en- 
sure the  Americans  were  not  acting 
alone.  They  flew  two  elderly  B-52 
bombers  from  the  US  across  the  Pa- 
cific to  Guam.  They  then  flew 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  refuel  at 
the  nominally  British  island  of 
Diego  Garcia,  before  firing  their 
cruise  missiles  from  Gulf  air  space. 
This  was  the  extent  of  the  vaunted 
“British  logistical  contribution".  But 
it  was  enough  for  many  Americans, 
who  have  been  slapping  your  corre- 
spondent warmly  on  the  back  and 
offering  to  buy  a good  ally  a drink. 

Iranian  Pasdaran  units  are  still  on 
Iraqi  soil.  The  Turks  have  begun 
what  looks  to  be  a long  stay  in  their 
new  security  zone  inside  Iraq,  after 
softening  up  the  ground  with  their 
own  brisk  air  strikes,  delivered  by 
those  efficient  US-supplied  F-16  war- 
planes. And  a rather  prouder  Sad- 
dam remains  in  power,  with  some 
Kurds  looking  at  least  temporarily 
like  loyal  Iraqi  citizens  again. 

Poor  old  Dole,  whose  prayers  for 
a foreign  policy  crisis  were  an- 
swered in  quite  the  wrong  way.  is 
18-24  points  behind  In  the  polls 
again  — back  where  he  started  be- 
fore his  helpful  choice  of  Jack  Kemp 
as  running  mate,  and  before  his  suc- 
cessful convention  in  San  Diego. 
Dole  is  32  points  behind  among 
women,  and  trails  CUnton  in  every 
age  and  ethnic  group,  and  in  every 
region  of  the  country.  He  is  within 
striking  distance  only  in  ihe  South, 
but  he  looks  likely  to  lose  Georgia 
and  maybe  even  Morlda. 

Dole  has  responded  with  n ritual 
sacrifice  to  appease  the  angry  elec- 
toral gods.  He  hos  done  this  before. 
As  his  campaign  (altered  In  1088,  two 
of  Ills  campaign  managers  were  or- 
dered off  (lie  campaign  plane  and  left 


THAT  CRUISE.  MISSILE 
ATTACK  6HOUIJ)  KEEP 
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on  a Florida  runway.  This  time  lus 
manager,  Scott  Reed,  has  secured 
the  resignations  of  Don  Sipple  and 
Mike  Murphy,  die  campaign's  media 
strategists,  a move  that  inspired  tired 
witticisms  about  shuffling  the  deck 
chairs  on  the  Titanic. 

Sipple  is  very  good.  He  crafted 
the  come-fronvbehind  campaign 
that  got  Pete  Wilson  reelected  gov- 
ernor of  California.  Murphy  may  be 
even  better.  Despite  vicious  local 
party  divisions,  he  took  former  ma- 
rine colonel  Oliver  North  to  within  a 
whisker  of  winning  a US  Senate  seat 
in  Virginia,  and  also  designed  Gov- 
ernor John  Engler’s  victorious  cam- 
paign in  Michigan.  He  also  kept 
poor  Lamar  Alexander's  presidential 
bid  alive  for  longer  than  it  deserved. 

They  resigned  because  they  no 
longer  believed  in  the  message  they 
were  being  told  to  deliver,  focusing 

Poor  old  Dole,  whose 
prayers  for  a foreign 
policy  crisis  were 
answered  In  quite 
the  wrong  way 

narrowly  on  tax  cuts  rather  than  on 
the  broader  social  and  cultural 
themes  they  feel  Dole  needs.  Sipple 
had  also  tried  to  position  Dole  more 
in  the  centre,  with  a pro-abortion 
vice-presidential  candidate.  Sipple’s 
insistence  that  Jack  Kemp,  rather 
than  Dole,  attend  the  Christian  Coali- 
tion’s annual  conference  may  now  be 
reversed.  The  most  prominent  Cali- 
fornian on  the  Dole  campaign,  Sipple 
had  been  the  most  passionate  propo- 
nent of  Dole’s  need  to  make  a fight  of 
it  in  this  most  populous  of  states.  We 
may  now  see  California  abandoned 
to  the  Clinton  forces. 

Heaven  knows  what  Dole  does 
now.  He  has  stepped  down  from  the 
Senate.  He  has  picked  his  Veep.  He 
lias  given  a grand  speech  to  a united 
Republican  convention.  He  has  seen 
his  wife  embraced  as  a Btar  by 


America's  TV  audience.  None  of  it 
seems  to  matter,  and  there  are  few 
obvious  opportunities  left  for  him  to 
recapture  the  voters’  attention.  In 
fact,  barring  accidents,  all  he  has 
left  are  the  three  presidential  TV  de- 
bates. And  Dole  enters  these  at  a 
disadvantage  to  a talk-show  presi- 
dent who  is  a clever  debater  and 
master  of  small-screen  intimacies. 

The  last  of  the  three  presidential 
debates  in  1992  was  watched  by 
97  million  people,  almost  exactly  die 
number  of  voters.  This  is  more  than 
four  times  the  TV  audience  for  the 
conventions,  so  they  are  important 
Hence  the  fuss  between  the  two 
campaigns  about  how  they  should 
be  organised.  This  was  supposed  to 
have  been  settled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a bipartisan  presidential  de- 
bate commission,  but  the 
campaigns  still  have  the  final  say. 

Put  briefly,  the  Clinton  side  wants 
Ross  Perot  to  take  part  because  lie 
will  split  the  anti-Clinton ; vote  and 
will  rubbish  Dole’s  tax  cut  as  a bud- 
get-busting deficit  binge.  For  ex- 
actly the  same  reasons,  the  Dole 
camp  does  not  want  Perot  to  take 
part.  This  is  not  just  a matter  of  ele- 
mentary fairness.  The  commission 
guidelines  state  that  a candidate 
with  a record  of  winning  a serious 
vote,  who  is  a credible  contender 
and  on  the  ballot  in  sufficient  states 
to  have  a theoretical  chance  of  win- 
ning, deserves  a place  at  the  debate. 

Perot  should  qualify.  He  got  19 
million  votes  in  1992,  almost  one 
vote  in  five.  He  i9  on  the  ballot  in  47 
states  already.  He  has  accepted 
$30  million  in  federal  campaign 
funds.  But  he  is  stalled  at  5-6  per 
cent  in  the  polls,  so  the  Dole  camp 
says  he  is  out  of  it  When  the  Clin- 
ton camp  protests  that  this  isn’t  fair, 
the  Dole  team  retorts  that,  in  that 
case  why  not  have  Perot  and  .Ralph 
Nader  join  the  debates. 

The  Clintonite8  do  not  like  that 
Nader  is  the  candidate  of  the  Green 
parly,  although  he  is  not  actively 
campaigning,  nor  does  he  wholly 
support  the  Green  manifesto.  But  in 
California  Nader  could  take  a signif- 
icant fraction  of  the  vote,  possibly 


enough  to  lose  it  for  Clinton  if  the 
race  really  tightens. 

This  is  a long  way  from  being 
over,  because  this  is  a Hawed  presi- 
dent, with  whom  the  voters  are  not 
comfortable,  and  their  mood  is  vola- 
tile,1’ says  former  Congressman  Vin 
Weber,  one  of  the  more  thoughtful 
Republicans  and  an  influential  Dole 
adviser.  “In  the  space  of  the  week  of 
our  convention  at  San  Diego,  the 
race  went  from  20  points  down  to  al- 
most even  in  some  polls.  Naturally, 
the  president  is  looking  good  now, 
after  his  own  convention  and  after  a 
sudden  foreign  policy  crisis,  which 
always  helps  a White  House  incum- 
bent as  the  nation  rallies  round.  But  ( 
the  Clinton  lead  is  very  skittish.” 

Other  Republicans  are  getting  a 
respectful  hearing  with  their  warn- 
ings that  Clinton's  quick  fix  in  Iraq 
is  storing  up  a serious  Middle  East 
crisis  that  he  will  have  to  face  with  a 
badly  shredded  Gulf  war  coalition. 
They  note  also  that  Russia  is  headi 
ing  back  Into  critical  territory,  with 
Boris  Yeltsin  going  for  heart 
surgery,  and  a serious  budget  crisis 
looming  tills  autumn.  A case  can  be 
made  that  the  two  dominant  US  for- 
eign  policy  concerns  for  the  foresee- 
able future  are  managing  Russia’s 
weakness  and  China'9  ascension. 
Despite  his  tactical  skills. at  dealing 
with  foreign  policy  .crises  as  they 
come  up,  Clinton  could  be  criticised 
for  having  little  strategic  sense. 

Paul  .Wolfowitz,  one  of  the  clever-, 
est  officials  in  the  Reagan  Pentagon; 
compares  these  post-cold  war  day8 
to  the  twenties  and  the  feckless  pres- 
idency of  Warren  Harding,  when  the 
US,  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity 
with  little  thought  for  the  economic 
and  imilitary  cataclysms  looming  10* 
15  years  ahead.  Since  the  Republi- 
cans really  ought  to  be  thinking 
about  the  next  eight  weeks,  you  can 
see  how  desperate  they  are.  i, 

There  is  another  clue.  Last  week 
Dole  campaigned  at  a New  Jersey 
factory  that  makes  life  rafts.;  Much 
more  , of  this,  and  Republican  con- 
gressmen will  cry.  "Sauve  qui  pent  • 
and  abandon  him  to. save  their  own; 
political  lives. 1 ...  Ii  I i----* 
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Loggers  ‘out  of  control’  in 
forest  chainsaw  massacre 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Last  echo  of  empire 


David  Harrison 

THE  UNBRIDLED  plunder  of 
the  world's  forests  by  giant 
timber  firms  is  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate,  with  Japan's  Mit- 
subishi topping  the  league  of  forest 
“rapists",  according  to  the  Environ- 
mental Investigation  Agency. 

A report  by  the  agency  identifies 
17  of  the  world's  worst  offenders 
and  says  the  $100  billion  timber 
industry  is  "running  out  of  control”, 
helped  by  the  global  market  and 
fuelled  by  greed.  Two  firms  are 
accused  of  corruption  and  sue  of 
illegal  practice. 

World  leaders,  it  says,  are  failing 
to  stem  the  increase  in  deforestation 
despite  the  worthy  aims  of  the 
United  Nations  Ear  til  Summit  in 
1992. 

The  report  compares  timber  com- 
panies to  "robber  barons”  creating 
social  disharmony,  threatening  rare 
animals  and  seriously  damaging  the 
environment.  It  accuses  them  of  ex- 
ploiting developing  countries  and  un- 
dermining their  efforts  towards 
sustainable  growth.  The  report  also 
claims  that  eight  limber  firms  are  in- 
volved in  widespread  illegal  logging, 
encouraged  by  the  lack  of  regulation. 

Tlie  report,  Corporate  Power,  Cor- 
ruption and  the  Destruction  of  the 
World's  Forests,  was  published  this 
week  to  coincide  with  Ihe  opening  of 
the  United  Nations  Inter-Govern- 
menlal  Panel  on  Forests  conference 
in  Geneva.  The  panel  will  prepare 
recommendations  for  next  year’s 
Earth  Summit  in  New  York. 

Steve  Trent,  the  agency’s  head  of 
campaigns,  said:  “Unless  swift  and 
decisive  action  is  taken  to  control 
the  intense  pressures  on  the  world's 
forests,  the  20th  century’s  damning 
legacy  will  be  the  extermination  of 
most  of  the  world's  species  and  mas- 
sive social  and  economic  distur- 
bance." 

The  report  calls  for  a legally  bind- 
ing Global  Forests  Agreement  to 
protect  “our  common  natural  her- 
itage and  the  people  and  wildlife 
that  depend  on  them  for  survival". 

The  timber  trade,  95  per  cent 
dominated  by  transnational  firms,  is 
the  single  greatest  threat  to  the 


world's  richest  natural  forests,  the 
agency  says. 

The  17  companies  identified  by 
the  report  control  nearly  45  million 
hectares  of  forest,  an  area  foe  size 
of  Sweden.  Britain  does  not  have 
any  logging  companies,  but  last 
year  It  was  the  world’s  second 
largest  importer  of  Brazilian  maho- 
gany after  the  United  States. 

Of  the  15  firms,  Japan’s  Dalshowa 
and  Musa  of  Indonesia  face  allega- 
tions of  corruption  and  illegal  prac- 
tices. The  Canadian  companies 
Macmillan  Rloedel  and  Interior, 
Hyundai  of  South  Korea,  the  Malay- 
sian Rimhunau  Hijnu,  and  the  US's 
Georgia  Pacific,  Stone  Container 
and  Weyerhaeuser  arc  accused  of  il- 
legal practices.  Those  com]>anics 
are  also  charged  with  environmen- 
tal vandalism  along  with  Japan’s 
Mitsubishi  and  New  Oji,  Sanding  of 
Malaysia,  the  US  firm  Boise  Cas-  , 
cade,  Uougicr  of  France,  the  Ger-  I 
man  Klunz  and  Karl  Danzcr,  and 
Enso  Oy  of  Finland. 

Their  growing  economic  and  po- 
litical muscle  lias  ullowcd  (hem  to 
undermine  national  forestry  bodies 
and  gain  unreal  rioted  access  to  valu- 
able forests  to  satisfy  a rocketing 
world  demnnd  for  limber  and  paper. 
They  cut  corners  to  boost  profits, 
the  agency  says.  Many  operate  a 
“cut-and-run"  policy  — clearing 
forests,  as  in  the  Russian  Far  East, 
and  moving  on. 

Replanting  is  often  Inadequate 
and  inappropriate,  damaging  animal 
habitats.  “Few  induslrics  can  rival 
the  shorMermism  of  the  timber 
Irade,"  the  report  says. 

Foreign  logging  has  ruined  com- 
munities in  developing  countries,  in- 
cluding Papua  New  Guinea  and 
Guyana,  where  companies  have  ex- 
tracted generous  tax  breaks.  A 1995 
World  Bank  report  said  this  desta- 
bilising “boom-and-bust"  develop- 
ment prevented  long-term  growth. 

The  agency’s  report  includes  ac- 
cusations against: 

□ Mitsubishi.  Implicated  in  the 
"permanent  degradation  of  native 
forests”  all  over  the  world;  rode 
roughshod  over  local  environmental 
concerns  and  broke  national  laws. 
Has  logging  operations  or  timber- 


buying deals  in  every  continent.  De- 
scribed as  “one  of  the  greatest  cor- 
porate threats  to  the  world’s 
forests". 

Q Hyundai.  Involved  in  large-scale 
"clear-culling”  in  Siberia;  failed  to 
reforest  huge  areas.  Negotiated  an 
“alarmingly  generous”  deal  to  log 
800,000  hectares  — 12  per  cent  — 
of  Cambodia’s  forest  cover,  with  its 
obligations  detailed  in  an  agreement 
of  just  four  pages,  signed  in  1994 
without  being  debated  by  the  Cam- 
bodian National  Assembly.  Cambo- 
dia’s nrmed  forces  are  said  to  allow 
illegal  cutting  in  return  for  bribes. 

□ Musa.  Illegal  logging,  "contempt" 
for  local  communities  and  wide- 
spread environmental  damage  in 
Surinam.  Newspa|>crs  alleged  Mush 
paid  bribes  totalling  $9  million  to 
politicians  for  logging  rights. 

U Georgia  Pacific,  the  US’s  largest 
importer  of  tropica)  hardwood;  re- 
sponded to  growing  public  concern 
over  rainforest  destruction  in  Brazil 
and  other  countries  with  “a  mixture 
of  half-measures  and  doublespeak": 
target  of  boycott  campaign  in  US. 

It  Boise  Cascade.  Under  pressure  in 
US  for  “rapacious”  logging  practices, 
the  firm  moved  Into  Mexico  with  a 
scheme  to  log  400.000  ln-durrs  of 
"nM-growtir  fir  and  pine  forest, 
j Karl  Danzer.  Forest  destruction, 
through  “unsustainable  and  grossly 
wasteful"  operations  in  Zaire;  left 
“trail  of  destruction"  in  Cameroon. 

Deforestation  is  wiping  out  plant 
and  animal  species,  increasing  >"il 
(Tush m aiul  flooding  and  contribut- 
ing to  "global  warming".  Roads  cut 
into  forests  by  loggers  encourage 
human  settlers  and  provide  routes 
for  poachers  who  use  logging  trucks 
to  transport  leopards,  gorillas  and 
chimpanzees,  the  report  says. 

Commercial  logging  mokes  some 
27.0*10  species  extinct  each  year  in 
tropical  forests  alone.  More  than  24 
mammal  species  are  threatened,  of 
which  11  are  endangered. 

The  Siberian  tiger,  the  orang- 
utan, the  golden  eagle  in  Russia  and 
the  grizzly  bear  in  North  America 
are  all  under  threat.  Fifteen  tree 
species  are  endangered,  including 
the  monkey  puzzle  and  the  Brazilian 
rosewood. — The  Observer 


Golden  Lion  for  tale  of  legendary  IRA  leader 


Derek  Malcolm 

THE  Irish  are  coming.  Michael 
Collins,  Neil  Jordan’s  film 
about  the  IRA  legend,  this  week 
won  Venice’s  Golden  Don  for 
best  film  after  receiving  a 10- 
minute  standing  ovation  at  its 
public  screening, 

In  addition,  Liam  Nee  son  who 
plays  Collins  — and  was  rushed 
from  Venice  to  Parma  Hospital 
to  be  operated  on  for  a blocked 
intestine  halfway  through  the  , 
festival— was  voted  best  actor  ■ 
by  Roman  Polanski’s  Jury.  . . 

HHe’s  riot  playing  Bravehenrt 
and  the  film’s  not  anti-British,”  : 
Nell  Jordan  said.  “Ifs  about  a ; 
man  who  organised  an  army  and 
then  tried  to.  disperse  it  — which 
surely  has  a lesson  for  today, ”, 
Jordan  insisted  that  the  film  ! 
was  as  much  about  Ihe  Irish,  ; 
fighting  the  Irish  as  the  Brits.  , i 
That  seemed  to  be  accepted, . . 
which  wifi  be  a godsend  for  a 
nervous  Warners,  who  are 


putting  out  the  film  In  Britain 
but  resisting  foe  American  idea 
of  a good  poster,  which  has 
Neesoo  waving  the  IRA  flag. 

Much  more  surprising  than, 
the  award  given  to  Nee  son  was 
the  best  actress  gong,  which 
went  to  Victolre  Thhrisol  for  her 
part  in  Jacques  Dollion’s 
Ponette.  Aged  four,  foe  actress 
is  the  youngest  to  get  a mnjor 
festival  award. 

She  ploys,  and  pretty  astound- 
ingly  too,  a child  who  loses  her 
mother  in  a cor  crash  and  cannoit 
accept  that  she  will  never  see 
her  again,  despite  everything  the 
father  (Xavier  Beauvais)  can  do. 

Ponqtte  also  won  foe 
International  Critics  Award  and 
that  rqay  mean  increased  inter- 
est from  buyers  at  a festival  • 

, where  some  were  in  despair  at 
finding  a suitable  film  for  audit 
; cnees  suffocated  by  Hollywood. 

I . Art  was  tfven  another  fair  , : 

. chance  against  commerce  wheq 
the  jury  awarded  Otar 


OBITUARY 

Julian  Amery 

Although  most  of  the 
causes  to  which  Julian 
Amery,  who  has  died  aged  77. 
devoted  himself  proved  irrelevant  or 
downright  silly,  or  were  swept  away 
by  history,  or  failed,  any  account  of 
him  written  today  will  be  far  gentler 
than  any  appearing  20  years  ago. 

Julian  Amery  was  the  son  of 
Leopold  Amery,  one  of  Churchill's 
closest  and  best  trusted  friends.  Ed- 
ucated at  Eton  and  Bnlliol,  lie  was 
responsible  for  the  formal  revoca- 
tion by  the  Oxford  Union  of  its  re- 
fusal "to  figlH  for  King  urn! 
country”.  Service  a9  n parachutist  in 
Albania,  turning  tlint  mid  gin  up 
which  contained  Ihuidolph 
Churchill  mid  Evelyn  Waugh,  in- 
volved him  in  an  Identification  with 
I Irazu  Mihailovic,  leader  of  tlur  Ser- 
bian royalist  chelniks,  which  now 
looks  less  anachronistic  Ilian  it  did 
then. 

Wartime  service  was  followed  by 
desperate,  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
save  his  brother  John  from  the  gal- 
lows  for  (reason.  John  Amery  was 
an  immature,  emotionally  unstable 
person  whose  futile  and  unimpor- 
tant assoc ial inn  with  Ihe  Germans 


Iossellani,  the  Georgian  direc- 
tor now  living  In  France,  foe 
special  jury  prize  for  Brigands, 
an  overlong  but  often  brilliant 
parable  about  the  misuse  of 
authority,  which  naturally 
enough  concentrated  Its  fire  on 
the  Stalinist  era  Iossellani  knew 
so  well. 

Ken  Loach’s  Carla's  Song, 
about  a Glaswegian  bus  driver 
who  falls  for  a Nicaraguan  girl 
and  travel  with  her  into  the  con- 
flict between  the  Sandlnlstas  and 
the  Contras,  won  foe  Gold  Medal 
of  the  President  of  foe  Republic 
for  Ma  film  which  emphasises  - 
civil  progress  and  human  soli- 
darity". 

Finally,  Chris  Penn,  Sean’s 
less  famous  brother,  won  a beat 
supporting  actor  award  for  Abel 
Ferrara’s  Intense  but  cliche- 
ridden  Mafia  movie,  Hie 
Funeral.  He  plays  one  of  three 
brothers  who  seeks  redemption 
from  crime  by  killing  half  his 
family. 


Amery:  rightwing  romantic 

as  a wartime  broadcaster  stemmed 
from  an  incapacity  to  grow  up.  His 
execution  was  a cruel,  unnecessary 
act  and  it  cast  a shadow  upon  Julian 
Amery.  Significantly,  all  his  life  the 
rightwing  MP  voted  against  capital 
punishment. 

Entering  Parliament  for  Preston 
North  In  1950,  Amery  firmly  identi- 
fied with  old-fashioned  imperialism, 
hating  every  concession  of  the  de- 
colonising  era.  He  was  a member  of 
that  group  of  rebels,  known  as  the 
Suez  Group,  who  in  1953  opposed 
all  negotiations  with  the  Egyptians 
about  the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
He  was  a violent  partisan  of  that  last 
great  spasm  of  empire,  the  1956  in- 
vasion of  Suez,  on  which  his  father- 
in-law,  Harold  Macmillan,  blew 
advantageously  hot  and  then  cold. 
Then,  under  Macpiillan’s  premier- 
ship. he  became  successively  Colo- 
nial Under  Secretary,  Air  Minister 
and  Minister  for  Aviation. 

Perhaps  Ihe  rrpst  unattractive 
moment  of  his  career  came  when  he 
was  obliged  to  defend  the  actionp  at 
the  Hola  Camp'  for  detainees  in 
Malawi  (then  Nyasa(and)  which,  arc 
historically  Identified  as  a clear-cut 
brutal  massacre.  T)ic  amorphous 
- meaning  of  the  word  “riglitwing" 
was  demonstrated  by  (he  coolly  an- 
nihilatory  attacks  on  this  crime  by 
Enoch  Powell.  . 


At  aviation,  Amery  did  something 
entirely  representative  of  the  sixties' 
habit  of  thinking  big,  and  wrong.  He 
contracted  with  France  to  build  the 
Concorde  supersonic  airliner,  a con- 
tract which  proved  painfully  en- 
forceable when  wiser  thoughts 
wanted  Britain  out  of  a hideously 
mounting  bill  of  costs. 

This  nonsense  owed  something 
to  Amery's  francophtiia,  his  belief 
that  somehow  Britain  and  France 
were  a substitutable  alternative 
great  power  to  set  against  the  Amer- 
icans. Tliis  was  a throwback  to 
Churchill  nnd  his  plea  iu  1940  for 
Anglo-French  unity. 

Another  Amery  preoccupation 
was  to  be  southern  Africa.  In  fair- 
ness, he  was  not  a dospiser,  arill  less 
a hater,  of  black  people,  inure  of  u 
ruiiuiutic  paternalist.  He  was  purtly 
influenced  by  a very  reasonable  dis- 
like of  the  to  mi  mini  sin  ho  had  en- 
countered in  (he  Balkans,  (tartly  by 
a warm  comradely  feeling  towards 
l lie  .settlers.  Amery,  a romantic 
through  nml  through,  identified 
with  live  oxwugun  trekkev.  lending 
to  ignore  the  sjmiihnk. 

In  due  course  he  became  u siq>- 
purler  of  the  Xiiubnbwe-khoricsm 
“internal  settlement"  with  Bishop 
Abel  Muzorewu  and  ,-m  opponent  of 
the  1980  L'uic aster  House  agree- 
ment which  led  to  Robert  Mugabe’s 
i -mergence  as  ruler  of  an  indepen- 
dent Zimbabwe.  Dropped  by  lid- 
ward  Heath  from  tile  -sluid.iw 
cabinet  in  ltMifi.  lie  sought  ran  .tnd 
cultivated  contacts  with  (an  Smith, 
tin*  prime  minister  of  Rhodesia,  nnd 
tnaiiiimiied  them  ever  alter. 

Briefly  out  ul  I1 arl foment  alter  de- 
feat at  Preston  in  l ‘.Kill.  In-  <tui*:kl\  I 
returned  at  \\  by  elec  lion  -,u  Brighton 
Pavilion  likifi.  where  has  wan  l<>  re- 
main until  his  retirement  in  mi  Un- 
common s — and  acceptance  ol  a 
life  peerage  — in  1992. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Amery  should 
have  seemed  h rather  hateful  inno,  a 
reactionary,  and  n friend  of  tyrants. 

In  fact,  the  whole  man  was  far  more 
attractive  than  the  sum  of  the  parts, 
which  does  indeed  read  like  a 
charge  sheet. 

For  a start,  Amery  was  courte- 
ous. Although  there  was  always  a 
tendency  to  drink  — another  habit 
of  Churchill's  circle  — the  rage  and 
frustration  of  the  Tory  tippler  were 
not  his  style;  the  voice  just  dropped 
another  octave. 

Second,  he  had  no  vulgar  racial 
concept,  though  he  was  sceptical 
about  African  proficiency  in  demo- 
cratic politics. 

Also,  as  he  grew  older,  Amery 
grew  more  reflective.  His  response 
to  Mrs  Thatcher's  frantic  efforts  to 
tighten  official  secrecy  with  yet  more 
laws  against  treasonable  disclosers, 
rather  than  loyal  leakers,  was  to  gen- 
tly rebuke  her  for  over-reaction. 

Amery  was  wrong-footed  by  too 
mitch  ancestor  worship  (Churchill, 
his  father  Leo  Amery  and  the  other 
men  associated  with  Lord  Milner's 
kindergarten).  The  Irresistible  im- 
pulse of  1900  would  become  foe  im- 
possibilist  lost  .cause  of  1960,  and  a 
melancholy  historic,  blip  by  198Q. 
Devotion  to  that  shambling  dream 
wob  honourable,  but  it  was  not  sen- 
sible — r a. comment  which  service- 
ably. describes  on  entire  file  lived 
against  the  grain  by  a decent,  seri- 
ous but  often  spectacularly  wrong- 
headed man.  . . 


Edward  Pearoo . 


■ ■ i . - ■■■• 

Julian  Amery  {Baron  Amery  of  • • 
Lustleigh),  jxrfitlclan,  torn  March  27, 
1019;  died  September.  3, 1996 
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Parties  aim  to  sweet-talk 
voters  with  tax  promises 


CONSERVATIVES  and  Labour 
started  to  hurl  conflicting  fig- 
ures at  one  another  in  an  opportunist 
tax  auction  which,  both  parties  hope, 
will  secure  them  an  early  lead  in  an 
election  campnign  (hat  still  has  eight 
long  months  to  run. 

labour's  leader.  Tony  Blair,  as- 
sured the  nation's  business  leaders 
thal  (here  would  be  110  question  of  n 
return  to  penal  tax  rates  under  11 
labour  government.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  aim  was  to  reduce  the  low- 
est lax  band  from  2 Op  to  l tip  or  HI]). 

The  Tories  retaliated  with  a “New 
Labour,  New  Danger"  poster  show- 
ing demon  eyes  stnring  Irani  n 
housewife'*  purse,  and  claimed  to 
identify  13  alleged  new  taxes  in 
labour's  plans.  The  Chuncellor, 
Kenneth  Clurkc.  cited  ihe  proposed 
windfall  tux  on  the  privatised  utili- 
ties. the  "(ni'tiin  tax"  that  could  arise 
from  Scottish  devolution,  and  the 
"teenage  tax"  deriving  from  the 
removal  of  benefit  from  some 
teenagers,  and  said  Mr  Blair  liatl 
invented  “slyer,  cleverer  ways  of 
picking  your  packet". 

The  Tories,  for  whom  lax  is  nor- 
mally a trump  card,  fear  they  nmy 
Imvc  lost  the  public's  trust  in  this 
area  of  policy  alter  a string  of  rises 
in  indirect  taxation. 

Labour's  10p  tax  rate  is  not  actu- 
ally a promise  but  an  aspiration.  The 
Tories  pro|>osc,  but  again  do  not 
actually  promise,  a reduction  in  the 
standard  rate  from  23p  to  20p.  Mr 
Clarke  is  careful  About  any  promises 
for  November's  Budget,  fearing  Ihe 
City  might  react  adversely  to  exces- 
sive tax  cuts  in  a bid  to  buy  votes. 

Labour's  shadow  chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown,  calculates  that  the  typi- 
cal family  is  now  paying  £668  more  in 
tax  than  it  was  in  1992  because  of  in- 
creases in  the  four  subsequent  years. 
But  Mr  Clarke  asserts  that  people 
are  £890  better  off  in  real  terms  than 
they  were  in  1992  because  of  fatter 
wage  packets  and  lower  inflation. 

The  rival  parties  were  dragging 
the  country  into  a "crazy  auction  of 
promises"  said  the  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  Paddy  Ashdown,  who  opted 
out  of  the  battle. 


THE  FORMER  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Robert  Inow  Lord) 
Runcie,  said  he  hoped  he  would  be 
dead  before  his  biography,  written 
by  Humphrey  Carpenter,  hit  the 
bookshops.  But  the  work  is  about  to 
be  published  and  Lord  Runcie  is 
alive  and  well,  though  deeply  un- 
happy about  some  of  its  revelations. 

Mr  Carpenter,  who  was  Lord  Run- 
cie's  chosen  biographer,  says  among 
other  tilings  that  the  former  arch- 
bishop considered  that  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  were  badly 
matched  and  that  their  marriage 
was  "arranged";  that  he  regularly 
called  in  friends  for  sermon-writing; 
that  hr  enjoyed  the  company  of  gays 
but  that  he  had  been  "conscious  that 
litry  might  slab  me  in  the  back  be- 
cause I wasn't  one  of  them". 

Lord  Runcie’s  admirers  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  he  did  not  even 
write  the  sermon  after  Ihe  Falkland* 
war,  which  infuriated  Margaret 
Thntcher  by  referring  to  the  "mourn- 
ing on  both  sides  of  l he  conflict". 

He  does  not  complain  of  inaccura- 
cies, only  thnl  his  “burblings"  inlo  a 
tape  recorder  were  not  meant  for 
publication  in  his  lifetime.  Mr  Car- 
{wider  had  deleted  passages  to 


which  the  archbishop  objected,  but 
refused  to  withdraw  the  book  from 
publication  because  Lord  Runcie 
Imd  not  insisted  on  a right  of  veto. 


AFRESH  SCANDAL  brake  over 
the  already  sullied  image  of 
Britain's  children’s  homes  when 
police  said  they  feared  for  hundreds 
of  youngsters  who  had  passed 
through  a home  in  Cardiff. 

Detectives  want  to  trace  400  for- 
mer residents  of  tile  Taff  Vale  home 
In  Whitchurch,  which  was  a short- 
term care  and  assessment  centre 
between  1985  and  LU91,  suspecting 
that  physical  and  sexual  abuse  of 
the  children  there  may  have  been 
commonplace.  Staff  have  named 
former  colleagues  who,  they  be- 
lieve, operated  a paedophile  ring 
preying  on  girls  and  boys. 

A judicial  inquiry  opened  this 
week  into  allegations  of  abuse  at 
seven  children’s  homes  in  north 
Wales.  Police  inquiries  and  prosecu- 
tions are  also  continuing  into  abuse 
at  homes  in.  Cheshire. 


THIRTY  children  were  with- 
drawn by  their  parents  from  a 
school  in  Nottinghamshire  in 
protest  against  the  readmission  of 
Matthew  Wilson,  aged  10,  who  was 
suspended  before  the  summer  holi- 
days, for  being  disruptive. 

Teaching  unions  had  threatened 
industrial  action  if  the  boy  was  not 
expelled,  but  finally  persuaded  the 
governors  of  the  school  in  Worksop 
that  he  should  be  taught  by  an  out- 
sider, in  isolation  from  staff  and 
other  pupils. 

The  unions  may  now  be  taken  to 
court  by  the  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Authorities  for  their  “bully- 
boy  tactics"  in  trying  to  undermine 
the  rights  of  pupils  and  their  parents 
to  appeal  against  expulsion. 


TORY  Ministers  reversed  more 
than  a decade  of  attacks  on 
“loony  left"  classroom  policies  when 
they  instructed  schools  to  adopt 
anti-racist  and  multicultural  studies 
to  help  students  from  ethnic  minori- 
ties. The  Government  now  con- 
cedes that  "colour  blind"  policies  in 
schools  have  failed  to  tackle  In- 
equalities, and  that  there  is  concern 
about  the  performance  of  pupils  of 
African  and  Caribbean  origin,  who 
are  six  limes  more  likely  to  be  ex- 
pelled than  their  white  peers. 
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Lisa  Hepi  at  the  Roman  grave  where  she  helped  discover  an  ancient  board  game  photograph  tomjbmu 


Archaeologists  puzzle  over  next  move 


IT  MAY  not  be  as  clever  as 
chess,  as  sadistic  as  Monopoly 
or  as  pointless  as  Patience,  but  n 
Ronton  board  gome  discovered 
intact  in  a gravel  pit  in  Col- 
chester, Essex  last  week  may  go 
down  as  the  longest  game  of  any- 
thing ever  played,  writes  John 
Duncan.  And  it’s  likely  to  stay 
that  way  because  the  rules  are 
not  in  the  box. 

The  game,  thought  to  be  a ver- 


sion of  a Roman  board  game 
called  Soldiers,  was  discovered 
in  a dig  on  a burial  site  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Colchester  Archaeo- 
logical Trust.  The  pieces  were 
intact,  with  the  first  two  moves 
already  apparently  made. 

That  at  least  was  the  theory: 
tiie  archaeologists  had  painstak- 
ingly reconstructed  a diagram  of 
what  they  had  found,  looking 
like  a cross  between  draughts 


and  tiddlywinks.  Unfortunately 
they  then  found  another  glass  > 
counter,  wrecking  theories  that  | 
certain  squares  had  been  delib-  I 
erately  left  blank  as  part  of  a 
clever  opening  strategy. 

The  game  was  sealed  in  the  : 
traditional  tomb  for  dignitaries 
of  the  time  for  the  deceased  to  J 
amuse  himself  in  the  afterlife,  a»  j 
cording  to  some;  for  him  to  play  I 
to  get  into  heaven,  say  others. 


I 

Hume  pleads  for  asylum  seekers 


James  Meikle 


CARDINAL  Basil  Hume, 
leader  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  and  Wales,  last 
week  said  the  Government  should 
show  “moral  responsibility"  by 
restoring  some  state  aid  to  asylum 
seekers. 

He  said  that  voluntary  and 
church  groups  trying  to  help  up  to 
10.000  people  stripped  of  their  bene- 
fit and  housing  rights  might  not 
cope  this  winter.  Britain’s  response 
to  their  plight  would  be  a touch- 
stone of  its  moral  health. 

The  Government  should  devote 
part  of  the  £400  million  a year  it  may 
save  through  the  curbs  to  prevent 
destitution  and  “acute  social 
distress". 

Cardinal  Hume,  opening  a 50-bed 
night  shelter  in  central  London  to 
which  he  is  said  to  have  made  a 
“very  generous  personal  donation", 
sad  the  Government  had  a legiti- 
mate interest  in  ensuring  fair  and 
efficient  procedures  for  genuine 
asylum  seekers. 

But  such  people,  often  blamed  for 
being  a burden  on  the  slate  or  tak- 
ing others'  jobs,  were  “a  useful 
scapegoat  for  those  who  wish  to 
appeal  only  to  other  people’s  self- 


interest  or  who  promote  a narrow 
nationalism". 

The  curbs  apply  to  asylum  seek- 
ers who  fail  to  seek  refugee  status 
on  arrival  in  this  country  or  who  are 
appealing  against  rejection  of  their 
applications. 

But  Cardinal  Hume  said  even 
those  granted  refugee  status  were 
often  surviving  on  income  support 
and  living  in  overcrowded  accom- 
modation. The  need  for  the  shelter 
was  a grim  omen,  he  said. 

“I  do  believe  the  Government 
have  a moral  responsibility  ...  to 
provide  financial  support  to  those 
voluntary  organisations  which  are 
taking  the  strain." 

By  denying  asylum  seekers 
fends,  the  Government  was  denying 
them  the  chance  to  pursue  legal 
claims. 

He  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr  George  Carey,  had  met  the 
Social  Security  Secretary,  Peter  Lil- 
ley,  in  January  and  had  warned  him 
of  the  “grave  misgivings"  about  the 
effects  of  the  changes,  which  were 
first  introduced  in  February. 

Voluntary  groups  say  that  a crisis 
is  approaching,  especially  since 
emergency  legislation  in  July  put 
the  policy  on  a legal  basis  following 
an  Appeal  Court  ruling  in  June  that 


the  initial  benefit  cuts  were  illegal. 

Increasing  numbers  are  though’ 
to  be  sleeping  rough  although  mW 
are  still  being  offered  shelter  h 
people  in  their  different  communi 
ties.  Some  may  wait  three  years  fo 
their  cases  to  be  determined. 

The  shelter,  run  by  the  Refugee 
Council,  includes  an  advice  centre, 
washing  and  laundry  facilities, » 
medical  centre,  room  for  prayer.: 
nnd  English  classes. 

Several  organisations  and  comp* ! 
nies,  including  the  building  into*; 
try's  charity.  Crash,  have  heip« 
provide  the  centre,  which  will  cost 
nearly  £400,000  a year  to  run.  The* 
is  only  enough  cash  at  present  la 
last  until  December. 

The  Department  of  Social  Secu- 
rity said:  "Genuine  refugees  efflj 
rently  not  getting  benefit  W 
granted  asylum  will  get  benej® 
backdated.  They  can  then  pay 
voluntary  organisations  and  churw 
groups  who  have  been  accomuifr 
dating  them."  ' 

Meanwhile  voluntary  organ* 
tion9  would  have  to  take  the  straw- . 
“If  a church  is  convinced  of  an  i0®  | 
vidual’s  case,  they  can  be 
there  will  be  money  there  at  the  ew 
of  the  day,"  said  the  Social  Security 
spokesman.  .... 


Lilley  faces  fresh  fight  over  benefits 


Alan  Travis 


THE  High  Court  last  week 
cleared  the  way  for  a new  legal 
battle  over  a government  decision 
to  withdraw  basic  social  security 
support  from  thousands  of  asylum 
seekers. 

Mr  Justice  Popplewell  gave  per- 
mission to  the  Joint  Council  for  Uie 
Welfare  of  Immigrants  (ICWI)  to 
bring  a full  High  Court  case  against 
the  decision  of  the  Social  Security 
Secretary.  Peter  Lilley,  to  use  emer- 
gency legislation  retrospectively  to 


deny  welfare  benefits  to  up  to  10,000 
asylum  seekers. 

However,  a spokesman  for  the 
Department  of  Social  Security  in- 
sisted that  asylum  seekers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  keep  what  he 
described  as  "windfall  gains".  A 
fresh  defeat  for  the  Government 
could  mean  it  feces  a bill  of  millions 
of  pounds  in  backdated  benefit 
payments. 

The  High  Court  action,  to  be 
heard  later  tills  month,  is  also  being 
brought  as  a test  case  on  behalf  of 
Miss  T,  a young  Ethiopian  woman 


who  was  tortured  and  raped  by 
security  forces,  and  now  faces  bew 
made  homeless  in  Britain.  . . 

The  fresh  legal  challenge  ste^ 
from  a Court  of  Appeal  victory 
June  21  by  the  JCWl.  which 
dared  that  Mr  Lilley  had  acted 
gaily  since  February  5 by 
down  all  social  security  claims 
asylum  seekers  who  felled  fe**; 
refugee  status  on  the  day  tiw 
rived  in  Britain.  The  Appeal 
judges  said  Mr  LlHe/s  P0^'  \ fl0 
templates  a life  so  destitute  that 
civilised  nation  can  tolerate  lr. 
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Pope  backs  Ulster  peace  hopes 


David  Sharrock 

THE  Pope  threw  his  weight  be- 
hind the  search  for  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland  when  he 
called  for  courage  from  those  in- 
volved in  the  all-party  talks,  which 
resumed  at  Stormont  on  Monday 
after  a summer  of  sectarian  conflict. 

Pope  John  Paul  told  pilgrims  after 
his  regular  Sunday  angelus  address 
at  his  summer  residence  south  of 
Rome  that  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  communities  both  desired 
an  end  to  violence. 

'They  have  given  proof  that  peace 
nnd  reconciliation  are  possible  if 
everyone  has  the  courage  to  em- 
brace the  path  of  dialogue,  mutual 
understanding,  respect  for  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  each  person  and, 
above  all,  human  rights."  Tlic  Pope 
said  he  hoped  political  leaders  would 
"pursue  the  true  good  of  the  beloved 
people  of  Northern  Ireland". 

'[lie  talks  resumed  at  Stormont 
Castle  in  east  Belfast  nmiri  gloomy 
forecasts:  Protestants  nnd  Catholics 
appear  more  polarised  by  the  events 
of  this  summer's  marching  season 
than  for  many  years. 


The  Rev  Ian  Paisley's  Democratic 
Unionist  Party  and  the  non- 
sectarian  Alliance  Party  have  asked 
the  Northern  Ireland  Secretary,  Sir 
Patrick  Mayhew,  to  decide  if  the  two 
small  loyalist  parties  that  represent 
the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force  and  the 
Ulster  Defence  Association  can  re- 
main at  the  negotiating  table  while  a 
death  threat  hangs  over  a former 
UVF  prisoner  and  Portatiown  hard- 
liner, Billy  Wright.  Members  of  the 
Progressive  Unionists  and  the  Ul- 
ster Democratic  Party  have  been 
urged  to  distance  themselves  from 
the  warning  by  the  Combined  Loy- 
alist Military  Command  to  Mr 
Wright  to  get  out  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

Within  minutes  of  the  talks  re- 
suming Mr  Paisley  brought  pro- 
ceedings to  a halt  with  a three-page 
indictment  of  the  (wo  parties,  claim- 
ing they  were  in  breach  of  the 
Mitchell  principles  of  non-violence. 
He  said  he  would  not  return  to  the 
table  until  the  matter  was  resolved. 

The  talks  were  then  adjourned  by 
the  chairman,  the  former  US  sena- 
tor George  Mitchell,  so  the  British 
and  Irish  governments  could  con- 


Armed  to  the  teeth  . . . Norma  Major  In  Glasgow  photo  muroomkleod 

Stormin’  Norma  on  the  stump 

“THE  secret  weapon  that  is  1 Thatcher  have  made  the  country 

I going  to  take  out  the  Labour  a no-fly  zone  for  pushy  women. 


“THE  secret  weapon  that  is 
I going  to  take  out  the  Labour 
party  had  a moderately  success- 
ful test-firing  last  week,  writes 
Brlend  Clouston. 

Norma  Major,  aka  Boudicca, 
amply  showed  Glaswegians  she 
is  capable  of  supplying  the  extra 
touch  of  laminate  that  could  Just 
enable  her  husband  to  wriggle 
through  the  next  general  election. 
A 100-second  display  outside, 
and  moving  through,  the  Hilton 
Hotel  revealed  the  dark-suited 
mother  of  two  to  be  an  accom- 
plished navigator  of  splayed- 
open  revolving  doors,  and 
capable  of  holding  an  animated 
chat  with  the  tartan-trewed 
chairman  of  the  Scottish 
Conservatives,  Sir  Michael 
Hirst. 

A party  fundraising  event  in 
Scotland  is  not  die  ideal  place  to 
make  your  debut  as  the  new 
First  Lady,  memories  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Margaret 


Thatcher  have  made  the  country 
a no-fly  2one  for  pushy  women. 

Conscious  of  tills,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Joan  Sutherland  offered 
only  a mild  extension  of  the  tra- 
ditional repertoire  of  the  politi- 
cian’s consort.  After  her 
t&te-k-tfete  with  Sir  Michael,  and 
while  her  husband  fielded  ques- 
tions about  Iraq,  the  normally 
discreet  Mrs  Major  overtly 
posed  alone  for  a good  10  sec- 
onds, the  lights  from  the  photo- 
graphers’ flashguns  glittering  In 
her  gobstopper-slzed  gold,  or 
possibly  gilt,  earrings. 

The  theory  behind  the 
Stormin’  Norma  strategy  is 
unimpeachable.  Labour  lost  the 
last  election  as  it  attracted  fewer 
female  than  male  votes.  If  54- 
year-old  Mrs  Major’s  natural 
homeliness  can  generate  a sym- 
pathetic loyalty  among  the 
nation’s  mothers  and  shop 
assistants,  Labour  might  be 
vanquished  again. 


aider  the  matter  and  deride  if  they 
should  be  allowed  to  stay. 

The  Democratic  Unionists  claim 
that  unless  the  loyalist  representa- 
tives dissociate  themselves,  they 
should  be  barred.  The  DUP  is  un- 
likely to  take  part  in  foil  discussions 
until  the  decision  is  taken. 

Sir  Patrick  admitted  at  the  week- 
end that  the  talks  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  after  Drumcree, 
where  Orangemen  staged  a suc- 
cessful stand-off  against  the  RUC. 
He  also  admitted  there  had  been  a 
lack  of  insight  into  the  intensity  of 
feeling  on  both  sides  at  the  time  of 
the  stand-off. 

"Nobody  committed  to  pence  nnd 
to  the  rule  of  law  can  see  those  dire 
events  as  a victory,"  Sir  Patrick  said. 
'They  were  a defeat  for  the 
Province  ns  a whole,  for  (lie  demo- 
cratic process  mid  for  all  those  who 
support  and  depend  for  their  liberty 
upon  the  rule  of  law." 

He  ndmilled  political  progress 
had  been  “maddeningly  slow"  but 
said  the  resumed  talks  “are  the  only 
real  game  in  town". 

Comment,  page  12 


Ire  over  sale 
of  Defence 
housing 


David  Heneke 


Michael  portillo  is  to  sell 

the  Ministry  of  Defence’s 
58.000  homes  for  £1.0  billion  to  a 
consortium  of  Japanese-backed 
financiers  and  a bank  whose  chair- 
man is  the  honorary  treasurer  of  the 
Conservative  party. 

The  deal  was  condemned  by 
Labours  defence  spokesman.  David 
Clark,  who  believes  it  will  bring  rich 
pickings  for  the  companies  and  land 
the  taxpayer  with  a large  bill  in  the 
long  term. 

Ihe  winning  bid  is  the  Anninglon 
Homes  consortium,  made  up  of  the 
Japanese  bank  Nomura  Interna- 
tional. the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
— whose  chairman  is  Lord  Younger 
of  Prestwick,  the  former  defence 
secretary,  whose  clients  include  the 
Conservative  party  — Hambros 
Bank  — whose  chairman  is  Lord 
Hambro,  the  Tory  party  treasurer 
— Midland  Bank.  Abbey  National 
Treasury  Services  and  the  AMEC 
Group.  It  beat  off  a bid  headed  by 
John  Beckwith,  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Premier  Club,  where 
members  pay  £100,000  a year  for 
dinners  with  John  Major. 

Sources  said  the  bulk  of  the  fi- 
nance involved  would  be  arranged 
by  the  consortium's  British  part- 
ners. 

Mr  Clark  said:  "It  is  scandalous 
thal  the  homes  of  servicemen  are  to 
be  sold  to  line  the  pockets  of  Tory 
party  donors.  This  is  yet  another 
example  of  sleazy  deals  front  this 
government." 

The  MoD  will  lease  back  the 
properties  from  Annington  Homes 
under  a 200-year  deni. 

Some  £100  million  will  be  re- 
leased from  the  sale  to  upgrade  the 
homes,  while  2,500  trill  be  sold 
More  properties  will  be  released 
over  25  years. 

Sir  Thomas  Macpherson,  a busi- 
nessman and  former  soldier  who 
has  worked  closely  with  the  MoD, 
was  recruited  as  chairman  of  the 
consortium. 
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EU  summit  underscores 
British  isolation  on  union 


John  Palmer  In  TFalee 

BRITAIN'S  isolation  over  plans 
for  closer  political  union  in  Eu- 
rope will  be  laid  bare  next  month  at 
aspeci.nl  European  Union  summit. 

EU  foreign  ministers  meeting  last 
week  in  lYnlce,  Ireland,  agreed  to 
step  up  preparations  to  produce  a 
draft  treaty  on  closer  union  by  call- 
ing a summit  of  heads  of  govern- 
ment on  October  5.  Tins  is  two  days 
before  the  Conservative  party 
meets  In  Bournemouth,  where  Eu- 
rosceptics plan  to  reopen  Llieir  cam- 
paign against  British  participation  in 
the  single  currency  and  against  any 
strengthening  of  the  Maastricht 
treaty. 

As  lie  prepares  to  face  a poten- 
tially stormy  parly  conference  de- 
bate, John  Major  is  certain  to  resist 
all  pressure  at  the  Dublin  mii limit 
for  Britain  to  show  n greater  willing- 
ness to  compromise. 

Ireland's  government,  which  holds 
the  EU  presidency,  is  confident  it  will 
have  a complete  new  draft  European 
treaty  rently  by  the  end  of  November. 

“We  lire  determined  to  gel  such  it 
text  rendy  in  time  for  the  iioruiai  Eu- 
ropean Union  summit  to  he  held  in 
Dublin  during  December,"  the  Irish 
foreign  minister,  Dick  Spring,  said. 
“It  may  have  to  include  some  impor- 
tant square  brackets  where  there 
lire  deep  disagreements,  but  it 
should  offer  serious  options  for  Un- 
bends of  government  to  consider." 

Tlie  British  government  has  re 
Jccled  all  attempts  to  get  it  i«  modify 
its  opposition  to  any  extension  of 
majority  voting  by  the  ELI  Council 
of  Ministers,  any  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  Euroixan  Parliament 
and  any  weakening  of  the  national 
veto.  But  the  other  M EU  countries 
believe  some  reforms  in  the  way 
derisions  are  taken  are  essential. 

"I  want  to  see  progress  made  on 
ail  the  issues  we  are  considering  in 
order  to  make  the  European  Union 
more  efficient,  more  open  and  more 
democratic,"  the  commission  presi- 
dent. Jacques  Santer,  said.  “I  hope 
we  can  create  conditions  for  a politi- 


cal breakthrough  in  Dublin.  I would 
remind  you  we  have  an  EU  now  of 
15  member  states  which  was  origi- 
nally created  for  six.  In  the  years 
ahead  the  EC  will  enlarge  to  25 
countries.  There  must  be  changes." 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  Malcolm 
Rifkind.  was  remarkably  upbeat 
about  the  prospects  of  a compro- 
mise on  ways  of  strengthening  Eu- 
rope's  common  foreign  and  security 
policy,  and  even  011  the  agreement 
of  a common  Line  on  defence.  He 
denied  that  recent  disagreements 
among  EU  governments  about  US 
missile  attacks,  on  Iraq  showed  con- 
sensus was  impossible. 

Michael  While  adds:  A group  of 
Britain's  most  senior  industrialists 
Inst  week  stepped  in  to  the  vicious 
'lory  dispute  uver  Europe  to  warn 
that  outright  reject  inn  of  a single 
currency  would  be  “deeply  damag- 
ing” to  jobs  ami  export  prospects. 

With  so  many  aspects  of  pro- 
posed monetary  union  unresolved 
as  the  IP! JP  deadline  approaches, 
"leaving  an  empty  chair  at  the  table 
would  mean  dial  British  interests 
would  be  11 11  represented  as  crucial 
decisions  were  taken.”  the  15  ex'-cu- 
lives  wanted  in  a letter  In  the  Finan- 
cial '1  lines. 

"Such  n gesture  of  far  from  splen- 
did isolation  could  leave  British 
firms  al  ;i  competitive  disadvantage 
for  yean,  in  come  — whether  "r  not 
Britain  event  11  ally  eh«i-w  to  join. 

The  mixture  of  chairmen  and 
chief  executives  of  companies  boast- 
ing "billions  of  dollars  of  export 
business  and  creating  tens  ol  ilmu- 
sands  of  jobs  in  this  country"  is  fed 
by  Tony  Hales,  head  of  Allied 
Donic-cq.  the  drinks  group,  and  in- 
cludes such  giants  as  BAT.  British 
Aerospace.  BP,  Bupa,  Coopers  and 
Lybnuicl,  Glaxo- VVellcn  me,  Guinness, 
Unigate.  Unilever  and  Vauxhall. 

In  coming  off  die  fence  in  a debate 
which  could  tear  the  Conservatives 
apart  before  the  election,  the  industri- 
alists have  sided  decisively  with  the 
Clarke-Heseltinc  wing  of  Ihe  Cabinet, 
which  wants  to  keep  options  open 
— as  do  Tony  Blair  and  his  team. 


Calling  all  British  expatriates 


Get  profits,  not  ulcers 
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Union  anger  at  no-strike  proposal 


In  Brief 


SeiimaB  Milne 

TENSIONS  between  the  trade 
unions  and  the  Labour  parly 
spilled  over  on  the  eve  of  this 
week’s  TUC  conference,  as  trade 
union  leaders  poured  scorn  on 
leaked  Labour  plans  la  curb  public 
sector  strikes  and  TUC  officials 
sought  to  paper  over  divisions 
around  die  level  of  a future  mini- 
inum  wage. 

Labour's  education  and  employ- 
ment spokesman,  David  Blunkett,  is 
floating  u proposal  for  no-strike, 
binding  arbitration  agreements  for 
public  service  workers. 

But  although  some  union  lenders 
welcomed  n debate  about  how  to 
preserve  industrial  peace,  any  arbi- 
tration scheme  — regarded  as  an  at- 
tempt to  defuse  the  Conservatives’ 
threats  to  introduce  new  union  con- 
trols in  the  wnke  of  this  siumncr’H 
strikes  — lints  been  dismissed  ns  un- 
workable, 

The  likelihood  that  (he  TUC  will 
also  vote  to  demand  a £4.26  per 
hour  minimum  wage  in  the  first 
year  of  a Labour  government,  along 
with  a more  Labour-friendly  call  for 
£4-p!us  with  a final  TUC  target  fig- 
ure to  be  left  until  after  the  election, 
was  meanwhile  gleefully  seized  on 
by  Tory  ministers 
As  the  Conservative  party  chair- 
man, Brian  Mawhinitey.  claimed 
that  the  proposed  legal  minimum 
wage  of  £4.26  would  cost  a million 
jobs,  llu*  Unison  leader,  Rodney 
Bickers! affe,  said  this  was  (lie  very 
amount  an  hour  MBs  had  voted 
themselves  as  an  increase  earlier 
this  year.  ‘Tm  not  knocking  their  in- 
crease. All  I’m  saying  is  you  cannot 
vole  through  an  increase  of  £9,000  a 
year  and  then  say  to  the  poorest 


Boy  questions  | 
parents’  right 
to  beat  him 

Clare  Dyer 

THE  mother  of  a 12-year-old  boy 
who  is  challenging  parents’  right 
to  use  corporal  punishment  at  the 
European  Commission  of  Human 
Rights  in  Strasbourg  claimed  that  he 
was  totally  out  of  control. 

The  boy,  who  cannot  be  named 
for  legal  reasons,  claims  a beating 
with  a garden  cane  by  his  stepfather 
when  he  was  nine  was  “inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment", contravening  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights. 

The  boy  has  been  given  the  right 
to  pursue  his  case  at  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights.  A court  rub 
mg  could  lay  down  the  parameters 
for  the  circumstances  in  which  cor- 
poral punishment  would  \x  permit- 
ted and  limit  parents’  rights  to 
discipline  their  children  by  beating 
them.  The  boy’s  stepfather  was 
prust'culed  for  assault  occasioning 
actual  bodily  harm  but  the  jury  ac- 
quitted him. 

The  mnthvr-of-flve  said:  “1  have 
bad  problems  with  him  ever  since 
he  was  two."  She  hnd  lost  count  of 
the  number  of  times  she  had  been 
called  to  the  boy’s  school  because  of 
his  disruptive  behaviour.  On  the  oc- 
casion his  stepfather  beat  him  lie 
was  trying  to  slab  one  of  (he  other 
children  with  n knife,  she  added. 

Ttie  De|  Kiri  incut  of  Health  will 
argue  that  parents  have  a right  to 
admin rslcr  reasonable  chastisement. 


workers  in  the  country  you  cannot 
accept  for  your  full  year’s  work  as 
much  as  we  have  got  as  an  increase. 
It’s  double  standards.”  he  said. 

A Unison-National  Union  of 
Mineworkers  motion  for  £4.26  was 
expected  to  be  passed  when  the 
issue  Is  debated  on  Wednesday. 

John  Monks,  TUC  general  secre- 
tary, was  defeated  over  the  issue  by 
19  voles  to  15  on  the  TUC  General 
Council  last  week.  But  he  and  other 
union  leaders  who  regard  specify- 
ing £4.26  as  a tactical  mistake  were 
taking  heart  from  the  support  for  a 
General  Council  statement  and  a 
GMB  general  union  motion,  which 
they  said  would  lake  precedence. 

That  aims  to  kick  the  issue  into 
touch  os  a Tory  electoral  weapon  by 
deferring  an  exact  figure,  while 
applying  pressure  on  Labour  to 


raise  its  sights  towards  something 
close  to  £4. 

Labour  has  in  any  case  made 
clear  it  will  leave  the  entire  issue  to 
a Low  Pay  Commission.  But,  with 
continuing  strikes  throughout  the 
public  sector  and  the  Tories  deter- 
mined to  make  them  an  election 
issue,  Mr  Blunkett’s  intervention 
may  be  more  difficult  to  handle. 

He  said  that  he  wanted  to  “set  out 
the  framework  for  a consultation 
process  on  how  to  find  a way  for- 
ward which  seeks  to  resolve  dis- 
putes rather  than  exacerbate  them”. 

He  is  not  proposing  any  system  of 
compulsory  binding  arbitration 
which  would  take  away  the  right  to 
take  industrial  action.  However,  it  is 
understood  he  will  propose  that 
public  sector  unions  could  be  asked 
to  sign  voluntary  agreements, 


which  would  replace  the  strike  op- 
tion with  binding  arbitration. 

One  union  leader,  the  riglitwing 
Amalgamated  Engineering  and 
Electrical  Union  general  secretary. 
Ken  Jackson,  declared  that  strikes 
should  become  a thing  of  the  past  in 
the  21st  century.  Under  a Labour 
government  committed  to  social 
partnership,  they  could  be  replaced 
by  “small  fast-track  Arbitration 
Appeal  Units”. 

But  he  was  an  isolated  voice. 
John  Edmonds,  GMB  general  secre- 
tary, said  binding  arbitration 
schemes  for  public  sector  workers 
was  a "boomerang  policy  for  any 
government",  which  would  effec- 
tively be  signing  away  its  control  of 
public  sector  pay. 

Class  war,  page  10 


Howard  rapped  by  EU  court  over  lifers 


Alan  Travis 

Michael  Howard  has  suf- 
fered another  defeat  in  Euro- 
pean Union  courts  — this  time  over 
the  rights  of  prisoners. 

Last  week’s  ruling  by  an  arm  of 
the  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  in  Strasbourg  said  the  Home 
Secretary  had  violated  the  rights  of 
discretionary  life  sentence  prison- 
ers by  making  them  wait  two  years 
between  each  official  review  of  their 
possible  release  date. 

Penal  reformers  said  the  judg- 
ment by  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
was  a "powerful  indicator’  of  how 
the  European  Court  will  eventually 
view  the  case  of  the  two  boys  con- 
victed of  killing  Liverpool  toddler 
Janue  Bulger,  regarding  the  way 
their  sentences  have  been  fixed. 


The  ruling  involved  an  inmate 
convicted  of  manslaughter  for  killing  | 
his  mother,  and  follows  a similar  rul-  I 
ing  in  1990  which  said  that  discre- 
tionary life  sentence  prisoners  had  a 
right  to  have  their  sentence  re- 
viewed once  their  initial  "tariff  ex- 
pired. 

Discretionary  life  prisoners  are 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
serious  offences  short  of  murder, 
including  manslaughter,  arson  and 
rape.  The  Strasbourg  court  ruled 
that  Mr  Howard  had  left  it  too  long 
to  introduce  the  new  review  system 
for  discretionary  lifers,  and  that  the 
two-year  interval  between  reviews 
laid  down  by  the  1991  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  was  also  too  long. 

• A High  Court  judge  has  given 
the  go-ahead  for  a new  legal  battle 
over  early  release  for  prisoners  who 


spend  time  in  custody  before  trial.  It 
follows  a High  Court  ruling  backing 
a decision  by  Mr  Howard,  that 
prisoners  serving  consecutive  sen- 
tences should  have  time  remanded 
In  custody  subtracted  just  once, 
rather  than  from  each  sentence. 

The  latest  case  centres  on  the 
way  release  dates  are  calculated  for 
prisoners  serving  concurrent  sen- 
tences. Two  prisoners  claim  they 
are  being  wrongly  held,  and  are 
pressing  for  the  case  to  be  heard 
this  month. 

While  backing  Mr  Howard’s 
method  of  treating  remands  in  cus- 
tody In  consecutive  sentence  cases, 
Lord  Justice  Simon  Brown  cast 
doubt  on  the  method  used  for  con- 
current sentences.  He  said  the  law 
was  ambiguous,  and  called  for  legis- 
lation to  clarify  it 


Matthew  harding,  the 

multi-millionaire  co-owner 
of  John  Major’s  favourite  football 
club,  Chelsea,  became  Labour's 
biggest  individual  donor  when 
he  gave  the  party  £1  million. 


PLANS  for  Europe's  tallest 
building  — the  420ni 
London  Millennium  Tower— 
were  unveiled  by  the  architect 
Sir  Norman  Poster.  He  said  the 
92-storey  tower  “will  provide  a 
landmark  statement  of  the  City 
of  London’s  pre-eminence  as 
Europe's  financial  capital". 

Comment,  page  12 


The  management  of 

Scotland’s  principal  women's 
prison,  Cornton  Vale,  has  come 
under  renewed  scrutiny  after  the 
suicide  of  a fifth  prisoner  there  In 
the  past  15  months. 


ACTRESS  Helen  Mirren 
picked  up  her  flret  Emmy 
award  during  another  successful 
night  for  Britain  at  America’s 
premier  television  awards  cere- 
mony. She  was  named  best  lead 
actress  for  her  role  as  a police 
Inspector  in  Prime  Suspect. 
Alan  Rickman  took  the  award  for 
best  male  actor  for  bis  role  in 
Rasputin. 


OWNERS  of  at  least  90 
Spanish  fishing  boats  have 
launched  a multi-million  pound 
claim  for  compensation  from  the 
British  government  in  (he  High 
Court,  claiming  their  boats  were 
unlawfully  excluded  from  British 
waters. 


ANNE  BEVERLEY,  aged  58, 
the  mother  of  the  Sex  Pistols 
guitarist  Sid  Vicious,  has  been 
found  dead  from  a suspected 
drugs  overdose. 


A LARGE  expansion  in  the  use 
of  informants  paid  £70  for 
every  arrest  lies  behind  reduc- 
tions in  household  burglaries  In 
some  police  force  areas,  accord- 
ing to  the  Audit  Commission. 


ROY  THOMASON,  a Tory 
backbencher  whose  busi- 
ness ran  up  debts  of  £6  million, 
said  he  was  reconsidering  his 
position  after  being  effectively 
deselected  by  his  local  party. 


Prisoner’s  big  squeeze  saves  choking  jailer 


IT  MAY  be  rare  for  someone 
who  lias  taken  a life  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  save  one,  but  a 
former  miner  sentenced  to  life 
for  murder  has  made  the  most  of 
his  chance,  writes  Duncan 
Campbell 

Welshman  Terence  Hughes 
wub  being  supervised  by  prison 
officer  Michael  Bugg  at  n hostel 
in  Nottingham  prison  when  he 
noticed  that  all  was  not  well  with 
the  jailer. 

The  officer  hnd  staggered,  ap- 
parently unable  to  breathe,  into 
the  room  where  Mr  Hughes  was 
watching  television.  As  a miner. 


Mr  Hughes  had  learned  about 
first  aid  on  the  outside,  and  re- 
alised Mr  Bugg  might  have  been 
about  to  choke  to  death, 

Mr  Bugg,  aged  51,  ofToton, 
Nottinghamshire,  said  he  had 
been  eating  on  orange  when  the 
telephone  rang,  and  he  had  tried 
to  swallow  a whole  segment  be- 
fore answering.  But  the  orange 
Btuck  in  his  windpipe.  Atflrst, 
Mr  Hughes  thought  that  Mr 
Bugg  was  ploying  a Joke.  Once  ' 
he  realised  Mr  Bugg  could  riot 
breathe,  he  sprang  into  action. 

Mr  Bugg  could  barely  express 
his  gratitude,  and  in  different  ' 


circumstances,  might  have  said 
he  was  “choked”. 

“1  would  not  be  here  today  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  him,”  he  said.  MI 
thank  this  man  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

“He  rushed  to  help  me  and 
slapped  me  hard  on  the  bade. 
When  this  failed,  he  grabbed  me 
from  behind  and  performed 
Helrailch’s  manoeuvre  — 
squeezing  my  cheat  very  hard. 

. “When  the  orange  shot  down 
into  my  stomach,  it  was  like  a 
champagne  cork  popping.  The 
first  thing  I said  to  him  was 
' Thank  God  you  were  here’.” 


after  losing  his  13-dsy  libel  cate 
against  Imran  Khan  In  July. b*9 
lawyer  said.  Botham,  who  win 
fellow  cricketer  Allan  Lamb 
sought  damages  against  the  for* 
mer  Pakistan  captain,  is  app^' 
ing  on  the  grounds  that  the  jury 
was  misdirected. 


lion  to  Labour,  has  asked  for  ft 
to  be  pointed  out  that  It  is  not  . 

the  British  arm  of  the  Inter*  : 

national  Fund  For  Animal  ; 
Welfare,  as  reported  last  week. 
“We  are  a sister  organisation  mta 

the  same  principles  as  IrAVfy 
but  we  are  separately  fanded, 

said  Nick  Jenkins  of  PAL. 
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Tony  Blair  has  stumbled  on  the  rocky  road  to  decentralisation,  says  Michael  White 

Labour  falters  on  devolution 
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’I  am  here  for  Christ'  . . . The  Rev  Paul  Wllliuinson  takes  hit*  cose 
against  the  Queen  to  the  Appeal  Court  ptOTooraph  jeff  wore 

Rebel  vicar  takes  on  Queen 


Blair  faces  scorn 
over  tax  switch 


A CHURCH  of  England  vicar  was 
told  by  judges  last  week  to  drop 
his  “untenable,  unsiKlni liable"  claim 
that  the  Queen  line)  broken  tier 
coronation  oath  by  allowing  the  or- 
dination of  women  as  priests,  writes 
James  Meikle. 

The  Rev  I’nul  Williamson,  who  ar- 
gued the  Queen  was  unlawfully  led 
into  agreeing  the  Church’s  "theologi- 
cal heresy”,  was  warned  that  his  sub- 
missions (o  the  High  Court  were  hill 
of  "legal  heresies".  Lord  Justice 
Simon  Brown  and  two  other  judges 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  all  agreed  that 
the  arguments  of  the  "sincere  and 
determined"  cleric  were  ‘■hopeless" 
and  should  be  abandoned. 


Mr  Williamson  said  afterwards:  "I 
shall  not  take  the  slightest  bit  uf  no- 
lice.  They  can  clap  me  in  Irons.  I am 
here  for  Christ,  not  their  silly  witter* 
nigs."  He  intended  to  pursue  his 
case  t«>  the  Hmisc  of  Lnr«l<  and  tin* 
European  Court  if  necessary. 

Mr  Williamson  argued  that  the 
“politically  correct"  decision  by  the 
Church  of  England  had  flouted  ec- 
clesiastical law.  The  Church  had 
used  a "wretched  piffling"  canon  to 
introduce  women  priests  with  the 
agreement  of  Parliament,  but  i(  was 
legally  impossible  for  the  Queen  to 
agree  to  any  measure  that  breached 
her  oath  to  “preserve  inviolably" 
Church  doctrine. 


Record  haul 
of  rhino  horns 

Duncan  Campbell 

POLICE  last  week  seized  what 
was  believed  to  be  a world 
record  haul  of  rhino  horn. 
Environmentalists  said  it 
showed  that  London  was  the 
centre  of  a worldwide  market  la 
the  illegal  trade, 

A total  of  105  horns,  weigh- 
ing 240  kilograms  and  valued 
at  £2.8  million,  were  seized  at  a 
mews  garage  in  Kensington, 
west  London,  by  officers  from 
the  South-East  regional  crime 
squad.  The  horn  is  prized  in  the 
Far  East  for  its  medicinal  and 
nlleged  aphrodisiac  properties. 

Two  men  and  two  women  from 
Cambridgeshire  were  ques- 
tioned after  the  swoop.  Rhinos 
are  an  endangered  species  and 
trade  in  the  horn  lias  been  itlegnl 
since  1985.  One  of  the  women 
was  later  released. 

The  police  worlced  on  tho  . 
month-loitg  Investigation  with1 
the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  An  RSPCA  spokes- 
woman said  the  haul  repre-  , ; 
seiited  more  than  1 per  cent  of ' 
the  white  rhino  population. 


Diplomat  in 
jail  for  pom 

Elizabeth  Pickering 

DIPLOMAT  convicted  of 
smuggling  child  pornography 
videos  into  Britain  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  in  prison  at  Southwark 
crown  court  in  London  last  week. 

More  than  100  pornographic 
videos  belonging  to  Robert  Coghlan, 
formerly  press  attach^  to  the  British 
embassy  in  Japan,  were  seized,  by 
Customs  In  March.  Most  of  them, 
found  at  an  Essex  depot,  featured 
abuse  of  young  boys.  The  diplomat 
intended  to  lake  the  material  with 
him  to  his  next  post,  In  Madrid, 
where  he  would  have  enjoyed  diplo- 
matic immunity! 

Judge  Gerald  Butler,  QC,  told 
Coghlan:  "1  am  satisfied  beyond 
doubt  that  you  always  knew  that 
large  .numbers  of  these  video  cas- 
settes involved  the  exploitation, 
abuse  and  degradation  of  children." 

Russell  Huston,  Coghlan’s  coun- 
sel, objected  to  a suggestion  made 
outside  court  by  Jim  McGregor, 
deputy  chief  investigator  for  Cus- 
toms, that  the  haul  was  connected  to 
tin,  organised  .p'orifography  ring.  Mr 
McGregor  later  said:  "It  was  bn  ex- 
ceptionally large  number  of  paedo- 
phile videos  for  anybody  id  haw.” 


t £ VP  HE  trouble  with  devolv- 
I ing  government  in 
I Britain",  the  Tory  policy 
guru,  David  Willetts,  once  noted,  “is 
that  England  is  the  wrong  size."  By 
that  lie  meant  it  is  too  big  to  sit 
easily  in  a federal  system  with 
regional  government  in  Scotland. 
Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Unlike  Germany  or  Spain,  few  | 
English  regions  have  sufficient  local  | 
identity  to  iiilow  readily  for  eight  or 
10  regional  assemblies  to  match 
those  demanded,  at  least  by  the  polit-  , 
ical  classes,  on  the  Celtic  fringe.  It 
has  not  stopped  efforts  to  decen- 
tralise (lie  modern  British  slate  al- 
most since  tin-  enforced  union  with 
Ireland  in  1800  came  a century  after 
the  nuiroor-less  voluntary  Ad  of 
Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land in  1707. 

With  Labour  in  turmoil  over  its 
Scottish  devolution  plans  emu-  again, 
(here  is  also  trouble  simmering  in 
Wales,  where  Tuny  Blair's  insistence 
mi  proportional  rcprrsciilulinn  for  a 
Cardiff  assembly  has  stirred  resent- 
ment among  Lihour  Mi’s  in  the  val- 
leys, who  fear  it  will  give  Plaid 
Cymru  disproportionate  power. 

It  is  drjii  mi.  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land wrecked  Gladstone's  last  gov- 
ernment in  the  INSiis;  but  for  the 
first  world  war.  it  might  have 
w recked  Asquith's  in  1914  after 
lYiileMant  Ulster  threatened  n rebel- 
lion. Instead,  tin-  IRA  emerged  from 
the  blood  of  the  I'JHi  Easier  Rising. 

In  Scotland,  iinliminlisni  has  been 
a reviving  force  since  tin-  prestige  nf 
the  imperial  British  stale  collap-ed 
after  the  second  world  war. 

Ironically,  the  immediate  damage 
inflicted  on  Labour  stems  from  John 
Major’s  appointment  of  the 
Thatcherite  Michael  Forsyth  as  Scot- 
tish Secretary  in  1994  after  a series 
of  conciliatory  grandees.  Forsyth 
hacked  symbolic  gestures,  such  as 
the  return  of  the  Slone  of  Scorn-  to 
placate  the  Scots.  But  he  also  opened 
up  against  Labour's  devolution  plans, 
which  had  been  honed  in  a multi- 
party  Constitutional  Convention 
since  1991.  With  Liberal  Democrat 
and  Scottish  TUC  support  — the 
Scottish  Nationalist  Party  walked  out 
and  the  Tories  never  joined  in  — 
they  produced  a model  for  an  assem- 
bly which  would  have  tax-raising: 
powers  and  proportional  representa- 
tion, unlike  the  model  the  last 


Justice  on  trial 


Sue  Quinn 

VICTIM  support  groups  and 
women’s  organisations  last 
week  called  for  a review  of  the  way 
rape  trials  are  conducted  after  a 
Japanese  student  was  forced  to 
spend  31  hours  in  the  witness  box 
reliving  her  ordeal,  which  ended 
with  her  attackers  receiving  jail  sen- 
tences of  up  to  10  years. 

Tlie  case,  in  which  the  victim  was  j 
cross-examined  by  barristers  repre- 
senting each  of  her  five  attackers . 
over  a record  12  days,  prompted  , 
calls  for  the  Bar  Council  to  intro- 
duce new  prycedurt-s  to  eliminate 
unnecessary,  repetitive  tutd  trau- 
matic questioning  ii»  ritpc  trials. 

The  young  men  received  'sen- 
tences' of  between  iO  months  and  10 
years  for  die  “brutar  gang  rape  of 
the  20-yenr;ol(t  woman  over  two! 
days,  judge  Graham  Boa]  told  ilii.ni' 
;tt  flic  Old  Bailey:  ‘Tu  s«y  you  be-  , 
hayed  like  animals  would  do  au  iu- 


THE  Labour  leader,  Tony 

Blair,  nt  the  weekend  backed  . 
his  embattled  Scottish  spokes- 
man, George  Robertson,  in  the 
face  of  anger,  ridicule  and  resig- 
nation colls  that  followed  aban- 
donment of  a devolution  policy 
which  was  just  six  days  old. 

Less  than  n week  after 
Labour’s  divided  Scottish  execut- 
ive endorsed  Mr  lllnir’s  two- 
qucnlion  referendum  plnn,  Mr 
Robertson  revealed  that  he 
wanted  to  drop  the  Idea  of  n sec- 
ond referendum  on  the  tax  issue, 
which  hnd  been  appended  to 
clinch  lust  week’s  majority. 

The  l l-turu  Is  die  third  devolu- 
tion policy  refinement  in  just  over 
two  months,  and  stunned  labour 
activists  north  nf  the  border. 

Relief  at  the  ditching  of  the 
almost  universally  derided  sec- 
ond referendum  wiim  matched  by 
fury  nt  the  evidence  of  Walworth 
Road's  contempt  for  the  rulings 
of  its  Scottish  executive. 

Senior  ministers,  including 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
Michael  Heseltlne,  und  the 
Scottish  Secretary,  Michael 
Forsyth,  who  renewed  calls  for 
Mr  Robot  bum’s  dismissal  ill  a 
Tory  “’rally  for  the  union”  In 
Perth  on  Monday,  were  joined  in 
their  condemnation  by  scornful 
Scottish  Nationalists  und 
dismayed  Liberal  Democrats. 

Mr  Robertson,  who  saw 
Labour's  poll  rating  in  Scotland 
slip  to  48  per  cent  and  the  SNP’s 
rise  nine  points  to  29  per  cent 
last  week,  sitid  the  latest  move 
was  not  a change  in  policy,  only 
“a  change  in  tactics”  designed  to 
rid  the  party  of  an  idea  tiiHl 
commanded  little  or  no  support. 


Labour  government  failed  to  impose. 

John  Smith,  the  former  Labour 
lender,  had  been  happier  with  this 
consensus  than  Tony  Biair.  When 
the  wily  Forsyth  started  saying  the 
"tartan  tax”  would  cost  Scots  up  to 
3p  in  the  £1,  and  hit  jobs  and  inward 
investment.  Mr  Blair  and  his 
shadow  Scottish  secretary,  George 


Robertson,  instituted  a review.  The 
result  was  the  June  26  announce- 
ment that  before  a Blair  government 
legislates  to  create  an  assembly  it 
would  seek  a majority  of  Scottish 
voters  in  n two-question  referendum: 
do  they  want  an  assembly;  should  it 
have  tax-raising  powers? 

It  is  hurd  to  convey  the  anger  this 
U-turn  created  among  nationalists, 
Liberal  Democrats  and  nationalistic 
Labour  activists. 

The  theory  was  that  n referen- 
dum win  would  legitimise  the  pro- 
posed assemblies  anti  make  it 
harder  for  Toric-s  to  filibuster  in  Par- 
liament ns  tlu-y  did  from  1076-79. 

What  infuriated  jinxlevnluiionists 
was  the  suspicion  that  Mr  Blair  was 
really  inviting  Scots  voters  tu  say  No 
to  lax-raising  powers,  which  Mr 
Hubert  s' in  had  wanted  precisely  be- 
cause it  would  instill  responsibility 
into  nil  assembly.  Without  them,  lie 
rensuneri,  the  SNP  could  accuse 
IjoikIoii  of  keeping  Scotland  short  of 
cash  even  though  — ns  John  Major 
said  again  in  Glasgow  hist  week  — 
the  Treasury  gave  "over  £17  mme 
per  person  per  week"  to  support 
public  services  in  Scotland  than  lit 
England. 

It  might  nut  under  devolution,  it  | 
Scuts  Ml’s  coni  lulled  in  keep  voting 
powers  over  England's  affairs  as  m 
the  famous  West  toithinu  riddle  . 
posed  iii  by  the  .'inti-rievniu  | 
tionist  'lam  Daly  ell.  Why  should  i 
West  Lothian’s  MP  lie  able  m vote  j 
on  West  Bromwich's  schools  and  . 
iiol  vice  versa,  he  a died. 

It  is  hard  to  have  a semi-fed* -ini 
system  and  in  17  years  nf  >.ippnsiiion 
Labour  lists  managed  to  retine  ilu-  I 
problem,  but  not  solve  it. 

'Hie  latesi  U-turn,  which  brought 
Tory  and  SNP  jeers,  reflects  tactical 
manoeuvres  to  minimise  Labour  a> 
a Tory  target. 

Labours  Scottish  executive,  split 
over  the  June  20  change  as  is  the 
whole  Scottish  party,  voted  on  Au- 
gust 31  to  back  the  two-part  referen- 
dum. but  only  if  voters  were  offered 
another  referendum  before  the 
Edinburgh  assembly  actually  raised 
(or  lowered]  the  Scots  tax  rate. 

Touring  Scotland  last  week  Mr 
Robertson  found  no  support  for  this 
compromise.  So,  he  revealed,  he 
| persuaded  Mr  Blair  to  drop  it 
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after  rape  victim’s  ordeal 


justice  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Quite  how  a human  being  treats 
someone  as  you  treated  her  almost 
defies  belief." 

The  woman,  fearful  of  causing 
distress  to  her  Japanese  family, 
chose  to  go  through  the  trial  alone. 

Afterwards,  a spokeswoman  for 
Victim  Support,  Helen  Peggs,  said 
the  case  highlighted  the  peed  foi1 
limits  to  be  placed  on.  the  length  of. 
questioning  and  the  type  of  ques- 
tions asked  of  rape  victims. 

"There  must  he  a way  pf  ensuring 
that  if  duplication  happens,  {(‘really 
is  necessnry.  Otherwise'  the  enjd 
product  will  be  thjit  witnesses  arc  so 
distressed  they  are  unable  to  give 
evidence.  , : ’ i . . 

"The.  defendants’  have , rights,  of 
course,  but  yoii  can't  liave  a fair  trial 
if  llfo  witness  cant  cope  with  the 
way  the  trial  Is  conducted.” . 

, . The  vice-president  of  the  National 
Council  of  'Women,'  To)»r . r Alek- 
gander,  said:  "We  luive  to  ensure  the’ 


defendant  gets  a fair  trial  as  well  as 
ensuring  that  women  aren’t  put  off 
coming  forward." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  iriql,  the 
ringleader  of  the, gang,  16-year-old 
Gerrard  policy,'  was  given  two  10- 
year  sentences  for  double  rape,  two 
■six-year  terms  for  aiding  and  aba- 
ting others  to  rape  the  student,  and 
four  .‘years  for  three  indecent  ns-  ; 
, saulis,  oil  to  run  concurrently.  j 
. Judge  Boal  fold  the  nttackers:  "For  ! 
over  30.  hours  tills  girl  had  to  relive 
(he  ordeal  in  a public  court  and  in 
front  of  total  strangers.  Outrageous 
suggestions  were  put  to  her  on  your 
instructions.  You,  not  your  counsel, 
adile^i  'insult  to  injury  and  heaped 
. further  humiliation  on  her." 

With  one  ujcceptiun,  none  hail  ex- 
pressed remorse. 

Tlio  live  others  jailed  i aft  from 
South  London,  ,iyerq  Jason  Baksli, 

. aged  ,18;  Ayntun  Waite,  -20;. .Roger 
],e$Iiu1  19;,  Mark  23;  and  An- 
thony Balcsh,  15.  !.. 
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Ulster’s  dialogue 
of  the  deaf 

A POLL  published  In  Dublin  this  week  found 
that  63  per  cent  of  the  Northern  Ireland  popu- 
lation believe  that  the  province’s  talks  process  will 
end  in  failure.  Pretty  realistic  stuff,  one  might 
think.  In  some  respects  the  more  surprising  find- 
ing was  that  as  many  as  32  per  cent  thought  they 
would  succeed.  But  24  hours  after  the  poll’s  publi- 
cation, even  that  now  seems  like  reckless  opti- 
mism. 

While  the  talks  were  In  abeyance  for  the  summer 
it  was  possible  for  their  absence  to  breed  illusion. 

[|  was  conceivable  that  July’s  sectarian  pettiness 
might  be  be  put  to  one  side  when  the  participants 
reconvened  this  week.  Hints  over  the  weekend  Unit 
the  two  main  parties,  the  Ulster  Unionists  and  the 
nationalist  SI>U',  hud  reached  important  proce- 
dural agreements  also  encouraged  a marginally 
less  pessimistic  perspective.  It  was  possible,  just 
about,  to  persuade  oneself  that  there  might  now  be 
a consensus  for  a fresh  start.  Hut  such  illusions 
evaporated  when  the  pur  ties  came  hack  on 
Monthly. 

What  happened  at  Stormont  gives  cause  only  for 
gloomy  realism.  The  early  hreak-up  of  I lie  session 
— the  talks  got  hogged  down  within  minutes  — of- 
fered a dear  signal  Unit  the  Democratic  Unionists 
are  set  on  a long-term  disruptive  approach  which 
the  other  parties  do  not  know  how  to  counter.  After 
recent  loyalist  death  threats,  die  DUP's  Inn  Paisley 
vw nits  to  exclude  the  Progressive  Unionist  Party 
(PUP)  mid  the  Ulster  Democratic  Party  (UDP) 
from  the  talks  (ho til  parties  arc,  in  the  jargon, 
close  to  the  loyalist  paramilitaries).  On  Monday  he 
delivered  his  ultimatum  and  (hen  left  for  Canada. 
Not  much  sign  of  give -mid- take  (here. 

lint  then  givc-aml- take  has  never  been  Mr 
Paisley's  game.  He  is  an  exclusive,  not  an  Inclusive 
politician,  lie  wants  In  marginalise  the  paramili- 
taries, partly  because  they  threaten  Ins  votes,  but 
mainly  because  his  rcul  target  is  Sinn  Fein.  If  he 
can  gel  the  PUP  and  UDP  nut,  Mr  Pnlsley  believes, 
It  will  be  much  harder  for  the  British  mid  Irish  gov- 
ernments to  finesse  Gerry  Adams  into  (lie  process 
on  tile  hack  of  some  sort  of  ceasefire. 

It  is  a mark  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  current 
process  Hint  Mr  Pnislcy  should  even  bother  to 
make  such  a suggestion.  For  there  is  not  a shred  of 
evidence  that  die  two  governments  (especially’  die 
British)  have  either  the  intention  or  (he  ability  to 
achieve  such  an  objective.  Even  if  they  did,  the 
mood  in  Ulater  ia  clearly  hostile  as  well  as  pes- 
simistic. The  Ulater  Unionists’  leader,  David 
Trimhle,  made  cleaT  last  week  that  he  would  not 
accept  a referendum  vote  on  Ulster’s  future  If  he 
did  not  agree  with  it.  Mr  Paisley  can  be  counted  on 
to  adopt  nn  equally'  defiant  approach.  The  opportu- 
nities opened  by  the  peace  process  have  all  but 
closed,  an  outcome  for  which  all  the  protagonists 
must  share  responsibility.  It  Is  good  of  Senator 
Mitchell  to  commit  himself  to  stay  on  as  chairman 
of  the  talks,  but  there  Is  little  sign  that  there  is  now 
a serious  job  for  him  to  do. 

Tony  Blair’s 
tartan  U-turn 

IN  POLITICS  as  in  business  there  arc  time9  to 
cut  your  losses.  Such  a moment  has  arrived  for 
the  Labour  parly  in  Scotland.  Its  plan  to  hold  not 
one  but  two  referendums  on  devolution  got  more 
laughs  than  any  stand-up  coiulc  on  the  Edinburgh 
Fringe;  but  it  was  laughter  of  the  wrong  sort,  laced 
with  justifiable  derision.  If  Labour  fell  Into  so 
disastrous  a muddle  in  Opposition,  people  asked, 
whnl  nn  earth  would  It  do  In  government?  In 
Glasgow  Inst  week  the  Prime  Minister  had  sport 
with  whnt  he  called  a “steeplechase”  of  stupidity, 
and  Lhc  National ista  were  able  to  contrast  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  message  of  independence  in  Europe 
with  the  now  ludicrously  extensive  set  of  fences 
over  which  a Home  Rule  Bill,  until  recently  simply 
dependent  on  a Labour  electoral  victory,  would  be 
made  to  jump.  More  ominously,  the  SNP  are  mov- 
ing up  in  the  ophiinn  polls  and  arc  four  points 
short  of  their  historic  high  point  — the  second 
election  of  197*1  when  they  took  33  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  Scotland  and  1 1 seats. 

Labour's  support  for  devolution  hns  always  con- 
tained a large  element  of  pragmatism:  above  ull,  It 
is  designed  to  stop  the  Nationalists  in  die  old 
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industrial  heartlands.  But  home  rule  within  the 
Union  Is  not  a simple  concept;  were  it  so,  then  one 
of  the  many  devolutionary  proposals  brought  be- 
fore Westminster  since  the  1890s  would  by  now 
have  succeeded. 

Had  the  shadow  Scottish  Secretary,  George 
Robertson,  simply  faced  down  the  criticism  that 
greeted  the  announcement  of  the  first  referendum, 
the  disillusion  felt  by  Labour’s  partners  in  the 
Scottish  Constitutional  Convention  would  have 
been  manageable.  It  is  hard  to  dispute  the  princi- 
ple that  an  Important  constitutional  change  should 
receive  direct  popular  endorsement.  Mr  Robert- 
son was  rattled  In  the  first  place  by  Tory  attacks  on 
the  "tartan  tax”  which  the  Government  asserts  will 
flow  from  a tax-raising  Scottish  parliament  and  in 
the  second  by  rocriminationa  about  a diluted  com- 
mitment from  within  the  broad  devolutionary 
camp  nnd  the  nationalist  wing  of  his  own  party. 

The  result  was  the  curious  fudge  of  a second  ref- 
erendum. Devolution  may  he  designed  to  head  off 
nationalist  sentiment,  but  there  are  better  reasons 
why  Parliament  should  support  it.  A Scottish  par- 
liament will  not  only  give  Scotland  a chance  to  ex- 
press its  distinctive  values  within  the  Union,  but 
will  address  a real  democratic  deficit  in  Scotland, 
ruled  by  nn  oligarchy  of  quangos  loaded  with  gov- 
ernment sympathisers.  The  powerful  Labour  re- 
gions have  been  dismembered  in  a reform  of  local 
government  imposed  without  consultation  In  the 
most  squalid  traditions  of  gerrymandering. 
Scottish  devolution  is  n trail-blazer  for  more  gen- 
eral constitutional  change.  The  most  immediate 
consequence  is  that  the  number  of  Scottish  MPs  at 
Westminster  will  liave  to  be  reconsidered,  as  will 
the  place  of  the  Scottish  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet. 
Labour's  acceptance  of  proportional  representa- 
tion for  a Scottish  parliament  makes  it  harder  for  it 
to  resist  its  application  at  UK  level,  and  the  princi- 
ple that  decision-making  should  be  brought  near 
to  the  people  it  affects  is  ostensibly  endorsed  even 
by  the  Tory  Europliobcs. 

If  Ijibotir’s  muddle  in  Scotland  has  been  risible, 
llie  cynicism  of  the  Tory  tactics  is  scarcely  less  so. 
Scottish  Secretary  Michael  Forsyth  puts  on  the  kilt 
for  the  premiere  of  Bravelieart  ami  persuades  the 
Queen  to  return  the  Stone  of  Destiny  to  Scotland. 
He  and  the  Prime  Minister  talk  up  nationalism, 
praising  its  clarity.  This  is  a masquerade.  Their 
rcnl  purpose  Is  to  split  die  opposition  vote,  and  a 
small  Tory  recovery  along  with  the  SNP  rise  in  the 
polls  suggests  that  the  tactic  Is  having  some  slight 
success.  Labour  has  given  them  further  ammuni- 
tion. It  is  now  in  the  throes  uf  ditching  its  commit- 
ment to  a second  referendum.  It  can’t  be  | 
discarded  too  quickly.  Better  a short  season  of 
comedy  than  a long-running  farce. 


Reach  for  the  sky 

SCEPTICS  will  say  It  confirms  only  one  fact: 

Britain’s  membership  of  the  Third  World. 
PUuib  were  unveiled  this  week  for  Britain’s  biggest 
skyscraper.  The  proposed  420m  Millennium 
Tbwer  on  the  site  of  London’s  Baltic  Exchange 
would  be  Europe’s  tallest  building  and  even  4.5m 
higher  than  New  York's  Empire  State.  Certainly 
the  dimensions  of  the  new  project  signal  the  same 
sense  of  desperation  which  surrounded  Malaysia’s 
successful  bid  to  build  the  world’s  tallest  building 
in  Kuala  Lumpur.  Millennium  Tower  will  still  fall 
84m  short  of  Kuala  Lumpur’s  Petronas  Towers 
but  will  be  twice  as  high  as  the  City's  current  high- 
est building,  NatWest  Tower,  and  half  as  tall  again 
as  Docklands'  Canary  Wharf.  It  will  ensure  that 
Britain  jumps  ahead  again  of  Germany,  currently 
completing  a 300m  tower  in  Frankfort,  which  may 
be  juvenile  but  then  no  one  can  accuse  Germany  of 
Third  World  status. 

Ideally  there  should  be  no  skyscrapers  in  central 
London,  not  because  they  are  nasty  but  because 
Europe’s  historic  cities  should  not  need  to  imitate 
America.  Paris  demonstrates  the  success  of  rigor- 
ous planning  rules  which  push  all  high-rise  build- 
ings to  the  periphery,  life  is  much  more  civilised 
there,  living  among  architecture  of  a human  scale. 
But  central  London  already  has  skyscrapers  so  it 
would  be  perverse  to  rule  out  another  one.  Sir 
Norman  Foster  is  one  of  Britain’s  most  creative 
architects,  so  people  cannot  quibble  about  the 
quality  of  the  proposed  building.  Hie  existing  sur- 
plus of  280,000  Bquare  metres  of  London  office 
space  raises  a more  pertinent  question.  But  then, 
as  a member  of  the  Council  of  Tall  Buildings,  the 
body  which  adjudicates  on  various  International 
construction  claims,  has  noted:  "Extra  tall  sky- 
scrapers are  not  a matter  of  economics  or  popula- 
I tion  density,  it’s  basically  ego.” 


Danger  lurks  in  the 
drive  for  food  profits 


John  Gray 


BY  CHRISTMAS  most  of  the 
processed  foods  we  buy  in 
supermarkets  will  contain 
soya  bean  that  has  been  genetically 
altered. 

In  several  parts  of  the  world  re- 
search is  being  undertaken  on 
transplantation  to  humans  of  organs 
thal  have  been  taken  from  geneti- 
cally manipulated  animals.  Many  of 
the  detergents,  sprays  and  pesti- 
cides that  we  use  in  our  homes  and 
gardens  contain  synthetic  chemi- 
cals that,  according  to  some  scien- 
tists, can  disrupt  human  hormonal 
balance  and  may  be  implicated  in 
the  decline  of  male  fertility.  In  these 
and  innumerable  other  ways  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances  are 
being  used  to  remodel  the  natural 
world  to  suit  human  needs.  In  using 
science  in  these  ways,  we  are  creat- 
ing for  ourselves  an  environment 
that  has  never  before  existed,  and 
whose  dangers  are  incalcuable. 
Governments,  and  some  scientists, 
tell  us  that  it  is  to  science  that  we 
must  turn  for  an  assessment  of  the 
risks  we  are  running,  and  how  to 
limit  them. 

The  history  of  the  crisis  sur- 
rounding BSE  (“mad  cow  disease”) 
should  have  taught  us  that  sucli  re- 
assurances are  not  worth  much.  A 
few  months  ago  there  was  much 
talk  by  government  ministers  of 
turning  to  “the  science"  to  tell  us 
what  the  risks  are  and  how  best  to 
control  them.  The  clear  implication 
was  thal  if  only  we  rely  on  "the  sci- 
ence" then  we  will  he  safe.  In  pari, 
this  was  a routine  political  co|)-out. 
At  tlte  same  time,  (his  kind  of  public 
discourse  reflects  a cardinal  fact  of 
life  in  late  modern  Britain.  For  most 
people  nowadays  science  is  the  only 
institution  that  possesses  anything 
akin  to  authority. 

People  turn  to  science  for  what 
religions  no  longer  supply  — a 
I sense  of  certainty.  Much  of  the 
| power  of  science  in  late  modern  cul- 
tures comes  from  the  fact  that,  un- 
like the  churches,  it  operates  an 
effective  system  of  censorship 
against  heretics,  and  is  not  riven 
constantly  by  public  schisms. 

The  certainty  which  people  seek 
in  science  is,  of  course,  an  illusion. 
On  many  of  the  issues  thal  worry 
people  today  there  is  no  scientific 
consensus.  Claims  thal  synthetic 
chemicals  contribute  to  declining 
sperm  levels  are  strongly  contested. 
Scientific  estimates  of  tile  risks  of 
global  warming  vary  widely.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  differences 
among  scientists  about  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  current  environ- 
mental risks  arise  from  rivalries 
among  pressure  groups  and  from 
the  power  of  vested  interests. 

The  real  source  of  scientific  un- 
certainty in  many  of  these  matters, 
however,  is  the  novelty  of  our  pre- 
sent condition-  There  has  been  an 
explosive  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  about  genetics  over  the 
past  generation;  but  no  one  knows 
what  will  be  the  effects  of  introduc- 
ing genetically  engineered  plants  or 
animals  into  natural  environments. 
A great  deal  ha9  been  learnt  about 
viruses  and  the  immune  system 
since  foe  emergence  of  Aids;  but 
the  consequences  of  transplanting 
the  organs  of  pigs  into  human  be- 
ings remain  unknown.  In  forging 
ahead  with  such  experiments  we 


are  taking  risks  — with  human 
health,  the  wellbeing  of  other  ani- , 
mal  species  and  the  environment  — 
about  which  science  can,  at  present, 
tell  us  very  tittle.  We  need  basic  sci- 
entific research  — at  present  badly 
underfunded  in  Britain  — to  iden- 
tify emerging  dangers  to  the  envi- 
ronment. We  are,  in  effect,  turning 
the  planet  — and  our  own  everyday 
lives  — iuto  the  site  of  vast  uitsuper- 
vised  scientific  experiments,  whose 
risks  we  can  know,  if  at  all,  only 
retrospectively. 

In  this  unprecedented  situation 
we  would  be  wise  to  consider  adopt- 
ing a precautionary  approach  to  en- 
vironmental dangers.  We  should  be 
willing  to  forgo  promising  techno- 
logical innovations  if  they  carry  cat- 
astrophic risks,  even  if  current 
scientific  knowledge  suggests  lliat 
the  probability  of  disaster  is  low.  We 
should  put  the  responsibility  on 
those  wlio  manufacture  new  envi- 
ronmental risks,  and  thereby  shift 
the  initiative  to  their  potential  and 
actual  victims. 

Applying  a principle  of  this  sort 
entails  an  enormous  departure  from 
present  practice.  It  can  easily  be  car- 
icatured as  a new  form  of  Luddism. 
It  involves  huge  changes  in  indus- 
tries in  which  intensive  methods  are 
currently  driven  by  the  imperatives 
of  commercial  survival.  It  shifts  the 
assessment  of  risk  from  being  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  scientific 
expertise  to  being  a mailer  for  the 
ethical  ami  political  judgments  of  lay 
peuplo.  If  it  could  be  made  politi- 
cally palatable  — a very  tall  order  in 
h culture  sustained  by  lhc  faith  that 
there  are  technical  fixes  for  all 
human  ills  — a precautionary  ap- 
proach to  new  technologies  might 
safeguard  us  against  many  of  the 
dangers  we  are  at  present  con- 
fronting. 


MANY  emerging  hazards  IQ 
human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment come  from  interac- 
tions among  new  technologies  lliat. 
taken  in  isolation  from  one  another- 
seem  reasonably  safe.  New  biotech- 
nologies arc  defended  on  the 
ground  that  genetically  engineered 
crops  will  need  fewer  pesticides  and 
chemical  fertilizers.  We  cannot 
know,  though,  how  new  forms  of  life 
that  appear  safe  in  laboratory  tests 
will  react  when  they  are  released  — 
irreversibly  — into  the  wider  world. 
Their  interactions  with  their  natural 
couuteiparts  and  with  synthetic 
chemicals  already  in  the  environ- 
ment will  be  largely  unpredictable. 
Adopting  a precautionary  approach 
to  genetic  engineering  and  other 
technologies  could  protect  us 
against  many  dangers.  . 

But  not,  perhaps,  against  some  ot 
the  worst  risks.  Amongst  the  many 
factors  contributing  to  the  BSE  cn- 
I sis,  the  feeding  of  an  herbivorous 
I species  with  animal  protein  ren- 
dered from  the  same  species  stands 
out  starkly.  There  can  be 
clearer  expressions  of  the  modern 
view  of  the  Earth  as  a resource  to  be 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  humans- 
A society  in  which  the  feeding  01 
cow-remains  to  other  cows  can  P®88 
almost  unnoticed  until  disawer 
strikes  is  one  in  which  the  very  idea 
of  nature  is  all  but  dead.  No 
provement  in  die  calculus  of  risks  is 
likely  to  protect  a culture  in  the  grip 
of  scientific  and  technological 

hubris  from  further  environmental 

catastrophes. 
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France  draws  a line 
in  the  sand  over  Iraq 


Mouna  Naftn 


JUST  as  France  had  no  hesitation 
in  disagreeing  with  llie  United 
States  over  the  Israeli  "Grapes 
of  Wrath"  operation  in  southern 
Iz-banon  last  April,  or  in  adopting  a 
measured  stnnce  at  the  Sharm  el- 
Slieikh  "anti-terrorist"  summit  in 
March,  the  French  government 
made  it  quite  clew,  on  September  3, 
that  it  did  not  approve  the  US  air 
strikes  against  Iraq. 

Paris,  which  lias  done  its  best  lo 
pursue  an  independent  Middle  East 
policy  ever  since  Jacques  Chirac 
became  president,  quickly  saw  that 
here  was  another  golden  opportunity 
to  be  its  own  master,  particularly 
since  lhc  US  seemed  to  be  011  shaky 
legal  ground  in  acting  as  it  did. 

Officially,  Paris  did  no  more  than 
express,  through  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
its  “concern"  at  developments  in  tile 
situation  in  Iraq  after  the  US 
launched  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles 
against  targets  in  tin*  south  of  the 
country. 

Hit-  French  used  diplomatically 
restrained  language  because  they 
an1  extremely  reluctant  In  give  the 
impression  tln*y  an*  dissociating 
1 themselves  from  a valued  ally,  given 
thal  they  too  are  highly  critical  of 
tin.  regime  of  Sudds  11  n Hussein. 

1 Hut  Paris,  which  ha*  done  its  be*t 
i<>r  months  tu  c.ij' tie  Baghdad  into 
r*-*)>«vting  United  Nation*  re-snlu- 
|t,,n*  and  played  a far  from  negligi- 
ble role  in  persuading  Saddam  to 
■wvi-pt  lilt*  so-called  "oil  for  food" 
I*  solution  PNlj,  would  like  Iraq  to  be 
tide  gradually  to  return  to  tlu-  inter- 
national fold. 

It  holds  that  view  not  "illy  be- 
Guise  the  embargo  imposed  by  the 
I N more  than  six  year*,  ago  has 
tailed  to  topple  Saddam  and  because 
the  living  conditions  of  the  Iraqi 
| people  have  steadily  declined,  but 
also  because  Paris,  which  had  a spe- 

i 


cial  relationship  with  Baghdad  be- 
fore the  Gulf  war,  would  like  to  re- 
establish its  |K>sition  in  the  Middle 
East. 

On  the  evening  of  September  2 
the  French  foreign  minister.  Herv6 
de  Charelte,  tried  once  again  to 
make  Saddam  see  reason.  In  a mes- 
sage to  the  Iraqi  prime  minister, 
Turin  Aziz,  he  urged  that  Baghdad 
“effectively  withdraw  the  forces  jit] 
had  sent  into  the  field". 

France  knew  full  well  that  once 
the  Americans  hud  engaged  in  a 
I rial  of  strength  with  Sadi  lam  they 
would  he  forced  — irrespective  of 
the  run-up  lo  the  presidential  elec- 
tions — lo  respond  (u  Iraq's  inter- 
vention iu  Kurdistan. 

Even  if  Saddam  had  completely 
withdrawn  his  troops  once  the  light- 
ers of  the  Patriotic  Union  id  Kurdis- 
tan (FI IK)  had  been  repelled,  his 
renewed  alliance  with  its  rival,  the 
Kurdistan  Democratic  Parly  (KDPt, 
was  going  to  give  him  a fresh  toe- 
hold in  Kurdistan.  Washington  fell  it 
had  to  pick  up  tin- gauntlet. 

France'*  decision  in  keep  its  dis- 
tance from  the  US  was  made  easier 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  Arab 
countries,  however  hostile  they 
may  l«-  to  Saddam,  are  led  up  with 
the  IIS  argument  lliai  the  only  lan- 
guage Saddam  understands  is  the 
language  id  force  mid  with  its  ten- 
dency to  mete  mil  punishment 
rather  titan  try  to  solve  problems. 
By  September  the  only  Arab 
country  that  bad  approved  the  IIS 
action  was  Kuwait. 

Nor  do  the  reasons  invoked  by 
the  US  to  justify  it-  action  against 
Iraq  have  any  foundation  in  few.  A- 
the  French  government  pointed  out. 
Iraq  did  nut  violate  any  UN  resolu- 
tion hy  sending  ground  troops  into 
Kurdistan,  nn  area  declared  "a  no-fly 
/one"  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a multinational  force. 

The  UN  Security  Council's  Reso- 


lution IW.  tlte  interpretation  of 
which  allowed  the  Western  nations 
to  set  up  that  /one,  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  military  reprisal.  The  impo- 
sition ot  tin-  no-fly  zone,  first  north 

■ ■I  the  Itfith  parallel,  then,  in  August 
1992.  smith  oflhe  32tul  parallel,  wa* 
in  a sense  ;«  uni  lateral  action.  Now 
the  US  ha*  decided  In  extend  it  in 
wnnhirn  Iraq  from  the  32nd  up  in 
llie.TIrd  parallel. 

It  is  true  that  this  will  enable  tin- 
WomIci  11  .lllie*  III  keep  a closer  eye 

■ 111  certain  military  site*  located 
boiw’eon  die  two  parallel*  — anti 
that  kind  of  surveillance  is  vital 
given  1 hat  Iraq  consistently  tries  to 
hoodwink  UN  teams  of  inspectors. 

However,  the  extension  of  the 
zone  is  not  only  n unilateral  deci- 
sion. bm  no  longer  takes  into  tie- 
coiinl  the  protection  of  the  civilian 
population. 

At  the  bharm  d-Sheikli  summit, 
which  President  Bill  Clinton  and  the 
then  Israeli  prime  minister.  Shimon 
Peres,  wanted  lo  turn  into  a virulent 
auli-terrorist  forum  that  would  guar- 


antee the  Ini  Pis  re-clcelimi,  Chirac 
pointed  out  that  repression  was  not 
enough  in  itself  and  that  the  root  of 
the  problem  would  have  lo  tie  dealt 
with. 

In  April,  with  even  greater  deler- 
iniiialion.  Franco  took  advantage  ot 
chink*  in  US  foreign  policy  tactics 
ami  managed  to  piny  a i«»l>*  in  the 
negotiations  that  led  up  lo  a cease- 
fire in  Lebanon. 

De  Cliareiie  broke  new  ground 
wln-ii  In- 1, pied  fill  a ivpe  ot  shuttle 
diplomacy  that  had  previously  Ihtii 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Ameri- 
can*. France  had  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  pivseiil  itself  as  a me- 
diator, whereas  the  US  had  already 
approved  the  Israeli  intervention  in 
southern  Lebanon. 

Pal  i's.  l»«».  v:u*  quick  to  comb  inn 
the  slaughter  by  Israeli  shells  uf 
more  than  100  Lebanese  civilians 
sheltering  at  a UN  compound  in 
southern  Lebanon  last  May. 
whereas  Washington  was  slow  to 
react  to  the  tragedy. 

(September  5) 


Mad  cow  crisis  cuts  beef  prices  to  the  bone 


Francois  Qroarlchard 

S SLIMMER  draws  to  a close, 
the  "mad  cow”  saga  continues 
to  exercise  the  minds  of  French  beef 
farmers.  The  most  urgent  problem 
now  facing  them  is  what  to  do  with 
their  autumn  bullocks.  These  ani- 
mals. mainly  breeds  that  are  highly 
prized  for  their  meat,  such  as  Charo- 
lais.  Salers  and  Aubrac,  are  born  be- 
tween November  nnd  January,  put 
out  to  grass  during  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  then  sold  mostly  (80  per 
cent)  to  Italian  fanners  in  the  Po  Val- 
ley, wlu»  fatten  them  on  irrigated 
maize  and  slaughter  them  four  to  six 
mouths  Inter. 

T hat,  at  least,  hud  been  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  things  in  sonic  15 
dipartnnents  in  Burgundy  and  the 
Massif  Central  until  the  BSE  crisis 
broke  iu  March,  lhc  Italians  have 
virtually  stopped  buying  any  French 
beef  animals,  and  it  is  bard  to  see 
when  and  under  what  conditions 
sali-s  will  pick  up  again. 

Si-Christophe-en-firmnnais.  in 
the  heart  of  Charolnis  country  in 
the  Saone-et-Loire  department,  has 
one  of  the  oldest  weekly  cattle  mar- 
kets in  France.  Before  dawn,  hard 


bargaining  between  farmers, 
middlemen,  wholesalers,  buying 
groups  and  exporters  sets  guide- 
lines for  the  day’s  prices.  Volumes, 
prices,  weights  and  the  build  of 
animals  are  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny  by  experts  from  the  Inter- 
professional Office  of  Meat  and 
Poultry  Farmers  (Ofival). 

The  Sa&ne-et-Loire  has  more 
suckler  cows  (whose  milk  feeds 
calves  that  later  grow  into  beef  ani- 
mals) than  any  other  dfpartemtnt  in 
France.  So  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  its  plethora  of  young  bullocks  is 
becoming  an  increasing  headache. 

The  crisis  here  has  hit  a sector 
that  was  already  struggling.''  says 
the  Sati  no- e(- Loire  prefect.  Denis 
Prieur,  who  will  shortly  be  getting 
almost  30  million  francs  ($(«  million) 
lo  help  fanners  in  ixirlicularly  des- 
perate straits.  “Farmers  have  no 
room  for  manoeuvre  in  their  deal- 
ings with  buyers  and  slaughterers. 
Everyone  tries  to  make  a killing,  and 
this  has  badly  affected  solidarity 
within  the  profession." 

The  scale  of  the  problem  can  be 
judged  from  the  way  prices  have 
moved  at  the  St-Christophe-en- 
Brionnnis  market.  On  August  8 


farmers  were  getting  about  10 
francs  ($2)  per  kilo  live  weight  for 
bullocks,  as  compared  with  i 1.75 
francs  two  months  earlier,  15.25 
francs  on  average  in  1995  and  17 
francs  in  1994. 

In  other  words,  by  mid-Septem- 
ber, when  farmers  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  hang  on  to  animals  that  put 
on  weight  every  day  and,  propor- 
tionally, decline  in  value,  prices 
could  well  fall  straight  through  the 
floor.  In  that  case  farmers  nre  ex- 
pected to  take  to  the  barricades. 

“About  20  of  us  prefects  are  brac- 
ing ourselves  but  not  panicking  — 
we  can  hardly  declare  a stale  of 
emergency  in  our  respective  de- 
partments," says  PritMir.  "It  will  till 
depend  on  the  credibility  of  deci- 
sions taken  by  France  and  the  Euro- 
pean Commission." 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  some 

300.000  animals,  which  represent 

70.000  tonnes  of  meal  and  a third  of 
overall  French  bullock  production, 
will  be  slaughtered  nnd  stored  at  the 
European  Union’s  expense. 

"Europe  will  have  to  ensure  that 
beer  is  the  subject  of  a specific  pol- 
icy ami  not  a by-product  of  the  dairy 
industry,”  says  Christian  Decerie.  a 


local  farmers'  trade  union  leader. 
"At  present,  7U  per  cent  of  beef  in 
the  EU  comes  from  dairy  herds, 
and  only  30  per  cent  from  bullocks 
raised  by  suckler  cows.  That  will 
have  to  change." 

"Up  until  tlte  end  of  June,  we 
wanted  to  show  the  responsible, 
friendly  side  of  trade  union  action 
by  organising  'open  days'  at  farms 
and  promotional  operations.  Now 
we’ve  lutd  enough.  Luckily  we've 
got  people  who  are  prepared  tu  stop 
and  inspect  lorries  and  open  up 
supermarket  cold  stores. 

“In  early  August  wc  found  Bel- 
gian cow  meat  in  an  Autun  abattoir 
which  hud  been  through  an  abattoir 
in  the  next  department  atul  come 
out  with  a Charolnis  beef  stamp  on 
it.  Our  fanners  are  subjected  to 
increasingly  strict  inspections  while 
tlu-  big  swindlers  slip  through  the 
iu*t." 

Beef  fanners  hung  the  carcass  of 
one  of  the  Belgian  cows  on  tile  rail- 
ings of  Mftcou  prefecture  while 
I’rieur  met  the  men  who  bad  just 
taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Meanwhile  Decerie  decided  to  put 
one  ear  of  a bogus  Charolnis  cow  in 
his  freezer  just  ill  case  tin*  public 
prosecutor  found  he  was  short  of 
hard  evidence. 

(August  30) 


Media  darling 
admits  ‘drink 
problem' 

Benoit  Poltler  In  Stockholm 

Till1!  woman  politician  who 
ap|K-arcti  on  Swedish  IV  look- 
ing breath less.  haggard  and  dry- 
mouthed  wa*  barely  recognisable. 
Here  was  the  dm  ling  of  the  Swedish 
media  admitting,  live,  that  she  had  a 
"drink  problem"  and  “needed  to  go 
on  a course  of  treat iliri it”.  In  |e-<s 
(ban  in  minutes  of  straight  talking, 
iN-ycnr-uld  (iudrim  Schymau  had 
put  Iut  political  career  on  tin- line. 

Schymau  had  a great  deal  lo  lose. 
She  laid  energetically  — and  sue 
revtiidly  — revamped  tin- image  of 
(he  former  Swedish  (.'(union nisi 
I'nrty,  now  called  lhc  Left  I 'arty:  l»r 
months  now.  opinion  pells  have 
credited  it  with  1 2 percent  of  voting 
intentions,  which  is  double  its  scmm* 
til  the  1W-1  elections  and  puts  il  into 
(bird  place  nnlioually. 

Her  decision  to  come  clean  was  all 
the  riskier  because  Sweden  is  a 
country  where  people  have  a unions 
love-hale  relationship  with  alcohol 
and  when*  temperance  societies  are 
still  active.  She  said  she  stalled 
drinking,  "like  everyone  else”,  in  her 
leeii*  Itiu  ji  had  got  to  die  |H>irit 
"where  il  coiddn'i  go  011  any  faiiuei". 
She  did  not  beat  .dami  the  hush: 
There  are  times  when  I Ins,-  alt 
lodgment.” 

Schymau  will  -tori  a l< 0 linyln'- 
• (HUM'  «>l  I real  II  Kill  lips  Wre|..  be- 
fore. she  hope*,  resinning  |),-r  .u-ie.i- 
lies  ;|s  parly  pn-jidelil  ll  '.'..I-  lie 
“stress"  and  "anxiety' generated  by 
her  job  that  had  can  veil  all  tin- prob- 
lem* in  tin*  lirsi  place. 

Why  was  she  onning  up  nmv? 
"It's  better  tor  me  to  talk  about  ii 
rather  than  being  hounded  by  the 
press,"  she  replied,  aware  no  doubt 
tlutt  an  evening  paper  was  about  iw 
expose  her  fonduc-ss  lor  (he  bottle. 

Political  reporters  got  wind  other 
problem  some  time  ago.  but  the  <e- 
cret  wo*  well  kept,  perhaps  becau-e. 
as  Schymau  herself  pointed  out, 
“this  is  a problem  that  exists  in  nil  , 
political  parlies,  all  corn  panics  and 
all  newspapers". 

Schymau  is  keen  (0  stay  on  in  her  | 
job.  Although  the  Left  Party's  execu- 
tive committee  had  since  renewed 
its  confidence  in  her,  there  is  no 
knowing  how  voters,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  party's  rank  and  file,  will 
react.  Since  becoming  its  leader 
three  years  ago  — the  party  had  just 
decided  lo  stop  calling  itself  “com- 
munist" — she  has  given  it  a new 
image  that  is  more  attractive  to 
women  and  you  ng  people. 

“Big  Gudrun”  — she  is  LfiOni- 
plus  tall  — is  considered  by  some  to 
bo  a bit  of  nil  opportunist:  she  ap- 
pears on  countless  talk  shows  and 
once  turned  up  at  a rave  event  that 
had  been  banned  by  the  police.  Bui 
she  has  undoubtedly  boosted  her 
parly’s  popularity. 

Its  resolutely  anti-European 
Union,  anti-nuclear,  ami  now  iipL-nly 
"feminist"  stance  has  helped  il  to 
wenn  potential  voters  awny  from  the 
ruling  Social  Democratic  Party, 
whose  sweeping  cust-cultiiig  pro- 
grain  mil-  hns  been  faT  from  popular. 
Schymau.  11  former  uncial  worker, 
hopes  she  will  be  heeded  when  she 
suggests  that  “political  leaders 
should  be  allowed  to  be  both  strung 
and  weak  at  the  same  time". 
(September  4) 
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African  leaders  play 
down  Paris  evictions 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
September  15 1896 


Thomas  Sotinel  in 

Bamako  and  Abidjan 

WHEN  the  first  hatch  of 
Malian  immigrants 
evicted  from  St  Ber- 
nard’s Church  in  Paris  a week  ago 
arrived  in  the  Malian  capital,  Ba- 
mako, a senior  official  said:  "There 
is  such  a thing  as  public  opinion 
here  too,  you  know."  That  is  some- 
thing the  French  government  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  on  board. 

The  African  media  have  given 
wide  coverage  to  the  way  immi- 
grants are  treated  in  France,  show- 
ing How  they  undergo  repeated 
identity  checks  because  of  llu* 
colour  of  their  skin,  run  into  admin- 
intuitive  barriers  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing families  from  being  reunited, 
and  risk  collective  deportation. 

France's  traditional  "African  voca- 
tion” may  yet  manage  to  survive 
such  adverse  publicity.  But  if  it  does, 
it  will  be  thanks  solely  to  the  atti- 
tude adopted  by  the  governments  of 
French-speaking  Africa.  In  the  eyes 
of  many  ordinary  Africans,  France's 
image  has  been  badly  dented  by  the 
illegal  immigrants  affair. 

French-speaking  African  states, 
which  respect  France’s  immigration 
laws  mid  m e keen  not  to  jeopardise 
the  allocation  of  French  aid  to  their 
fragile  economies,  have  always  aj>- 
proftchcd  the  problem  of  emigration 
to  France  from  a purely  technical 
standpoint.  They  themselves  have 
large  immigrant  populations,  and 
can  understand  France's  action, 
even  if  the  Ivorian  government  daily 
newspaper.  Fraternity  Matin,  criti- 
cised the  brutality  used  by  police 
when  they  stormed  St  Bernard's 
Church. 


And  although  the  Malian  presi- 
dent. Alpha  Oumar  Konar£,  has 
strong  reservations  about  the  sys- 
tem of  packing  illegal  immigrants 
on  to  chartered  planes  — “We  feel  it 
is  a violation  of  our  compatriots'  dig- 
nity'' — he  has  repeatedly  said  that 
candidates  for  emigration  must  obey 
the  laws  of  their  host  countries. 

Since  Moussa  Traord  was  de- 
posed in  1991,  Mali  has  based  its 
foreign  policy  on  a delicate  balance 
between  loudly  proclaimed  indepen- 
dence and  the  need  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  its  former  colo- 
nial overlord. 

Ry  diversifying  Us  sources  of  aid 
;ik  much  ns  possible,  Bamako  tries 
in  keep  its  distance  from  Paris 
whenever  it  feels  necessary.  When 
Jacques  Chirac  made  his  first  visit 
to  Africa  as  preside nl  in  July  1995, 
Koiinre  refused  to  attend  the  re- 
gional meeting  organised  by  France 
in  Dakar,  because  he  fell  he  had 
been  summoned  rather  than  invited 
there.  France,  however,  remains 
Mali's  biggest  provider  of  aid,  which 
amounted  to  $90  million  last  year. 

As  regards  the  St  Bernard  affair, 
Bamako  would  have  preferred  that 
the  French  authorities  refrained 
from  using  force  until  it  had  com- 
pleted a co-operation  project  aimed 
nt  encouraging  people  from  the 
Kayes  region,  who  make  up  the 
bulk  of  Malians  living  in  France,  to 
return  to  and  settle  in  their  region 
of  origin.  Tlie  visit  to  Mali  by  the 
French  co-operation  minister, 
Jacques  Godfrain,  on  September  23 
will  be  largely  devoted  to  a presen- 
tation of  the  project. 

Bamako  had  earlier  sent  its  min- 
ister with  special  responsibility  for 
Malians  abroad  to  meet  the  St 


§ 


Riot  police  drag  away  one  of  the  immigrants  who  took  refuge  in  St  Bernard's  church  photo-  o*a ochkef 


Bernard  immigrants  and  try  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  had  not  chosen 
the  best  method. 

Mali  now  feels  its  efforts  have 
not  been  properly  recognised  by 
France,  particularly  after  the 
French  foreign  minister,  Herv£  de 
Clinretle.  claimed  certain  African 
countries  were  not  doing  enough  to 
curb  illegal  emigration  to  France. 

As  for  those  Malians  who  have  no 
desire  to  emigrate  to  France  — the 
vast  majority  — the  signal  from 
Paris  has  been  received  loud  and 
clear.  They  were  glued  to  their  radio 
and  television  9ets  as  the  illegal  im- 
migrant crisis  unfolded,  and  saw  its 
outcome  as  further  proof  of  Mali's 
inability  to  influence  France,  a coun- 
try much  more  powerful  than 


theirs,  and  one  that  still  believes  it  is 
entitled  to  play  a dominant  role  in 
their  daily  lives. 

Paris  would  like  its  former 
colonies  to  go  on  speaking  French; 
but  the  number  of  black  Africans 
who  come  to  France  to  study  is 
dwindling  every  year.  The  French 
authorities  would  also  like  them  to 
stick  to  the  rules  of  global  neo- 
liberalism — but  only  on  condition 
that  projects  financed  by  French 
money  are  carried  through  by 
French  companies. 

Matters  are  not  helped  by  the 
kind  of  problems  faced  by  Africans 
wishing  to  come  to  France.  One  of 
Ivory  Coast’s  most  highly  regarded 
academics  admits  that  he  can  no 
longer  look  forward  to  visits  to 


France  without  feeling  appratau 
sive.  because  of  the  rebuffs  he  ii  I 
likely  to  suffer  from  French  immi- 1 
gration  officials  when  he  applies  for  | 
a visa,  and  because  of  police  identity 
checks  during  his  stay. 

Africans  vote,  too.  Their  leader* 
as  was  shown  recently  in  Benin,  can 
be  thrown  out  by  the  ballot  bos  Id 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  emigralioi 
could  well  become  a domestic  poffi 
cal  issue.  If  that  happens.  Franr* 
cannot  expect  to  remain  protected 
for  ever  from  a backlash  that  coub 
extract  a high  price  for  whr 
Africans  regard  at  best  as  bad  man 
ners.  and  at  worst  as  a form  of 
apartheid  that  dare  not  speak  it5 
name. 

(August  30  and  September  3) 


Hercule  Poirot  is  needed  back  home 


Jean  de  la  Qu6rlvi&re 

in  Brussels  asks  why 
Belgian  police  seem  so 
bad  at  solving  crimes 

ATTHE  lime  of  his  arrest  on  Au- 
gust 14,  Marc  Dutroux  was  no 
obscure  Dr  Jekyil  whose  apparent 
normality  concealed  a monstrous 
Mr  Hyde;  he  was  a convicted  child 
rapist  and,  on  top  of  that,  a thief  and 
a dealer  in  stolen  cars  who  was  well 
knuwn  to  the  authorities  because 
several  members  of  his  gang  were 
police  informers. 

The  leniency  he  enjoyed  and  the 
impunity  with  which  he  was  able  to 
commit  his  crimes  — he  was  re- 
leased after  serving  only  three 
years  of  a 13-year  sentence  for  child 
abuse  ■—  have  led  to  some  specula- 
tion in  Belgium  that  he  was  pro- 
tected by  paedophiles  "in  high 
places”.  But  it  would  probably  be  a 
mistake  to  read  villainy  into  deci- 
sions whose  ineffectuality  and  in- 
competence were,  in  a sense,  built 
into  the  Belgian  legal  system. 

Although  in  many  ways  Belgium 
resembles  a federal  state,  its  legal 
system  is  not  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  Ijegal  codes,  procedures  and 
sentencing  practice  arc  the  same 
throughout  the  country.  The  person 
who  takes  ultimate  responsibility  is 
the  justice  minister.  He  is  a member 
of  (be  national  government  and  has 
no  counterparts  in  Belgium’s  vari- 
ous local  governments. 


As  regards  criminal  cases  which, 
like  the  Dutroux  case,  involve  the 
whole  of  Belgian  territory,  matters 
are  not  made  any  simpler  by  the  fact 
that  a single  examining  magistrate 
has  to  match  up  investigations  car- 
ried out  in  two  different  languages 
(Ftench  and  Dutch). 

But  there  is  another  ingredient 
dial  further  complicates  the  issue: 
Belgium  has  no  republican  tradition 
of  a centralised  state.  People  have  a 
strong  sense  of  belonging  to  their 
city  or  province,  and  this  can  create 
fault  lines  even  within  the  same 
linguistic  community. 

Co-operation  between,  for  exam- 
ple, the  authorities  in  Charleroi  and 
Liege,  cities  whose  parochialism  is 
compounded  by  clan  rivalries,  left  a 
gr  eat  deal  to  be  desired  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Dutroux  affair. 

Several  major  crimes  have  in  the 
past  remained  unsolved  largely 
because  initial  investigations  were 
greatly  hindered  by  the  running 
battle  between  Belgium’s  various  po- 
lice forces.  In  the  eighties,  a myste- 
rious group  known  as  the  "Brabant 
killers"  indiscriminately  murdered 
several  supermarket  customers  in 
the  Brussels  area.  There  was  no  ap- 
parent motive  for  the  killings,  and 
the  culprits  were  never  caught  It 
was  conjectured  that  the  aim  might 
have  been  to  destabilise  Belgium, 
Nato's  host  country.  But  nothing 
was  ever  established  — except  the 
liolice’s  lack  of  professionalism. 

The  murder  in  Ltege  of  the  for- 
mer deputy  prime  minister,  Andrfi 


Cools,  in  1991  gave  rise  to  all  sorts 
of  theories.  But  the  police  never 
managed  to  catch  the  mysterious 
killer,  who  calmly  shot  the  Eminence 
grise  of  the  Ltege  Socialist  Party  in  a 
car  park  in  front  of  the  woman  he 
lived  with. 

The  determination  shown  by  a 
handful  of  magistrates  In  elucidat- 
ing recent  corruption  cases  has 
partly  restored  the  reputation  of 
Belgium’s  judiciary.  As  the  leading 
Catholic  daily,  La  Libre  Belgique, 
put  it;  “At  a time  when  the  revelation 
of  those  cases  was  deepening  the 
ever-growing  rift  between  public 
opinion  and  the  political  community, 
the  law  came  to  be  seen  as  a haven 
of  rectitude.” 

But  with  the  Dutroux  affair,  the 
paper  went  on,  "the  legal  system 
has  been  dealt  a terrible  snub,  and 
unless  it  rapidty  sends  out  clear  and 
concrete  signals,  it  may  find  it  Is  at- 
tracting the  same  opprobrium  that 
public  opinion  normally  reserves 
for  government  and  parliament". 

Following  the  disappearance  of 
several  young  people  in  Belgium 
over  the  past  few  years,  the  police 
not  only  failed  to  find  the  victims 
but,  all  too  often,  dismissed  die 
fears  of  distraught  parents,  arguing 
that  the  persons  concerned  had 
probably  run  away  from  home,  or 
that  the  need  for  professional  se- 
crecy prevented  them  from  answer- 
ing questions. 

That  explains  why  the  Marc  et 
Corine  Association,-  founded  by  the 
parents  of  two  murdered  children. 


has  proved  such  a nationwide  suc- 
cess. Tlie  Dutroux  affair  has 
prompted  thousands  of  Belgians  to 
support  the  association,  which  for 
too  long  was  alone  in  consoling  fam- 
ilies that  had  lost  their  loved  ones. 

If  the  government  is  worried 
about  the  tone  of  some  of  the  peti- 
tions now  in  circulation,  notably  in 
favour  of  bringing  back  the  death 
penalty,  it  has  only  itself  to  blame. 

Dutroux’s  various  “homes"  are  lo- 
cated in  working-class  areas  of  Wal- 
lonia,  which  has  to  a large  extent 
been  laid  wa&te  economically.  Many 
of  its  inhabitants  have  to  live  off  odd 
jobs  or  handouts. 

IN  AREAS  such  as  that,  it  is  not 
prudent  to  ask  too  many  ques- 
tions about  what  neighbours  are  up 
to,  since  everyone  Is  in  the  same 
boat.  Only  now  are  locals  beginning 
to  talk,  after  long  ignoring  the  exca- 
vations of  the  strange  "electrician” 
Dutroux,  who  belonged  to  a Christ- 
ian mutual  insurance  society. 

The  local  police,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  have  a9ked  themselves 
questions  that  did  not  occur  to  local 
residents,  such  as  where  Dutroux,  a 
repeated  offender,  got  the  money 
from  to  buy  so  many  "second 
homes". 

But  then  Belgium’s  municipal  po- 
lice forces  are  often  headed  by  peo- 
ple who  were  appointed  because  of 
their  political  affinities  with  local 
burgomasters  (mayors),  and  who 
sometimes  devote  more  of  their 
time  to  political  campaigning  than 
they  do  to  police  work. 

Dutroux  is  someone  who  paid  no 
attention  to  the  abstract  "linguistic 


frontier"  that  separates  Dutch 
speaking  Flanders  from  Frew- 
speaking  Wnllonia.  He  and 
accomplice  kidnapped  the  young  Ad  i 
Marchal  and  Eelje  Lainbreks  whose 
bodies  were  found  on  September!! 
near  Dutch-speaking  Ostend  In  .* ; 
gust  1995.  An’s  parents,  £ 
tended  the  recent  funeral  of  Juw 
I^ejeune  and  M61issn  Rubsoh. 
eight-year-olds  whose  bodies  were 
dug  up  last  mouth,  drew  symp 
Ihelic  applause  from  the  Ftencn- 
speaking  Walloon  crowd.  ^ 

The  Belgians  are  aware  of 
country’s  fragility,  and  they  wjfj 
how  manage  to  hit  on  the _ nfl® 
mood  at  ceremonies  caP?bIe 
bringing  them  together.  In  the  w* 
of  a Brussels  sociologist,  King 1 W" 
douin's  funeral  in  1993  was  J h*  i 
the  “father  of  the  nation",  while  ju v 
and  Melissa’s  funeral  was  tlw 
"the  daughters  of  Belgium".  . | 

In  times  of  national  crisis,  po°F; 
tend  to  aspire  to  greater  stale  id 
vention.  That  aspiration  **  H 
fleeted  in  the  widespread  (p 
criticism  levelled  at  King  Alo^* 
when  he  failed  to  respond 
ally  to  appeals  from  victims' 
and  at  the  prime  minister,  Jjea“t 
Dehaene,  when  he  decided  n» 
cut  9hort  his  holiday. 

(September  1/2) 
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U.S.  Needs  New  Strategy  in  Middle  East 


Missile  attacks  are 
not  enough  to  offset 
setbacks  In  Washington's 
war  on  Saddam,  argues 

Lally  Weymouth 

WHEN  Iraqi  troops  invaded 
Kuwait  six  years  ago, 
President  George  Bush 
endeavored  to  forge  an  interna- 
tional coalition  even  as  Washington 
developed  a strategic  plan  to 
counter  Saddam  Hussein’s  aggres- 
sion. Last  week  President  Clinton, 
having  observed  Snddnm’s  forces 
marching  into  northern  Iraq  — en- 
tering the  U.S.-gunrnnleed  “safe 
haven"  for  Iraqi  Kurds  — re- 
sponded with  uniliileiii]  missile 
strikes  intended  In  disable  Sad- 
dam's nir  defense  system,  (n  this  un- 
dertaking, Washington  enjoyed  the 
support  of  only  one  U.S.  ally  — 
Great  Britain  — despite  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  was  acting  to  en- 
force a 1991  U.N.  resolution. 

A key  distinction  between  the 
Gulf  War  mid  the  present  hostilities 
turns  on  the  fact  that  five  years  ago 
Turkey  was  a dose  U.S.  ally.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  first  calls  Basil  placed 
was  to  tin-  late  Turgut  Ozal. 
Turkey's  president,  (tail  immedi- 
ately granted  Bush  tin*  right  in  fly 
U.S.  sorties  from  Turkish  bases, 
which  became  an  impm-tant  factor  in 
the  victory  ot  the  1 .'.S.-led  o mliiion. 

Now,  however.  Hie  vaunted  Gulf 
War  coalition  appears  to  Imv*-  evapo- 
rated. France  and  Russia  have  been 
lobbying  to  lift  the  U.N.  sanctions 
on  Iraq.  Meanwhile,  the  relationship 
between  Ankara  and  Washington 
ms  deteriorated  lu  nit  amazingly 
liw  level:  President  Clinton  didn't 
(veil  place  a phone  call  to  Turkish 
frime  Minister  Necmetlin  Erbakan 
list  week.  Nor  did  the  president  re- 
qiest  permission  to  use  Turkish 
fases  for  U.S.  air  missions. 

lust  after  the  Gulf  War.  Ozal  in- 
vited the  two  key  Kurdish  leaders 
— Massoud  Barzani,  leader  of  the 
Kurdish  Democratic  Party,  and  Jalal 
TaUbani,  who  heads  the  Patriotic 
Unfon  of  Kurdistan  — to  Ankara. 
"He  had  a vision,"  says  one  of  the 
late  president’s  key  aides,  adding 
that  Ozal  kept  the  Kurds  “under 
Ttirkish  tutelage.” 

Since  Ozal's  death,  however,  suc- 
cessive Turkish  governments  have 
sought  to  disengage  from  the  Kurds 
in  northern  Iraq.  Ankara  has  been 
guided  by  an  overriding  fear  that 


till1  zone  creat i^l  in  imrllirrn  Iraq 
might  pave  tin*  way  in  an  imlnnu- 
«lmt  Kurdish  sum*  — a major 
threat,  from  Turkey's  standpoint,  to 
its  own  security.  In  this  coutexi. 
Turkish  officials  began  lo  hope  ihm 
Saddniu  would  reassert  his  control 
over  the  area 

Hie  Gulf  War  alliance  between 
Turkey  and  tin*  United  Stall  s re- 
quired enormous  economic  sacri- 
fice from  Turkey,  which  had  long 
enjoyed  substantial  trade  wilh  Iraq. 
Turkey,  moreover,  tins  continued  lo 
suffer  economically  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  United  Nations*  anti- 
Iraq  sanctions  regime,  which 
deprived  it  of  considerable  revenues 
from  the  passage  of  Iraqi  oil 
through  a Turkish  pi|>eline. 

Turkey  thus  began  to  shift  its  pri- 
orities. Tlie  new  Islamist  govern- 
ment in  Ankara  now  makes  no 
secret  of  its  interest  in  seeing  the 
sanctions  terminated.  Recently, 
Turkey's  prime  minister  sent  two 
high-level  emissaries  to  Baghdad 
with  a special  message  for  Saddam: 
They  told  Iraqi  officials  that  Ankara 
wanted  to  normalize  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Crushed  between  Turkey  and 
Baghdad,  northern  Iraq  also  had  to 
fend  off  Syrian  influence.  Syria 
backs  the  terrorists  of  the  Kurdish 
Workers  Party  t?KK).  who  main- 


tain haws  in  iiiirlltcni  Iraq  from 
which  tiny  strike  at  Turkey.  I’KK 
leader  Abdullah  Ucalim  actually 
lives  ip  Damascus.  Indeed,  buih  i>f 
the  major  Kurdish  factions  — Tiilu- 
bnni's  ami  Itar/ani's  — wen*  threat- 
ened by  tin*  well-ui  tiled  I’KK.  which 
had  some  ‘Ifi.UUO  troops  in  tin*  area. 
As  a result,  in  true  Middle  Eastern 
fashion,  tin-  i wo  Kurdish  groups 
began  to  court  Damascus,  hi  (hi- 
cud,  the  Bnrzani  faction  — whose 
relation*  with  Turkey  had  been  de- 
teriorating since  Ozal's  time  — 
struck  up  an  alliance  with  Saddam 
and  wilh  the  PKK.  Menn while.  Tain- 
bani  turned  to  Iran  for  support. 

If  Washington  made  a single  key 
strategic  error  during  (his  confus- 
ing period,  it  was  courting  Syria’s 
Hafez  Assad.  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher  visited  Syria  re 
peatedly,  to  no  avail,  and  President 
Clinton  even  called  on  Assad  in 
Damascus.  In  the  end,  the  wily  Syr- 
ian dictator  saw  an  opening  in 
northern  Iraq  and  played  off  one 
Kurdish  faction  against  another. 

Angry  at  the  Kurds  for  flirting 
wilh  Damascus,  Turkey  unwisely 
turned  its  back  on  them.  Washing- 
ton also  failed  to  ensure  Kurdish 
unity.  Lacking  adequate  economic 
resources,  the  two  key  Kurdish  fac- 
tions fell  to  fighting  over  resources 
and  power. 


peace  talks  between  the  Kurdish 
factions  gut  underway  in  Ijindun. 
By  then,  however,  Barzani  had  al- 
ready “invited"  Saddam  lo  invade 
tin*  “safe  haven." 

Turkey  hopes  in  take  advantage 
i d the  crisis  by  contemplating  it-* 
own  military  activity.  Ankara's  goal 
is  lo  create  a permanent  security 
zone  from  which  U»  strike  at  I’KK 
terror  camps.  This  development  can 
only  complicate  l lie  U.S.  effort  to 
force  Saddam's  troops  to  withdraw 
from  northern  Iraq. 

Bnrham  Salih  of  (Ik*  Patriotic 
Union  of  Kurdislan  claims  that  this 
episode  "is  a victory  for  Saddam." 
According  to  Salih.  Baghdad  has 
projected  itself  as  a power  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  Kurd  argues 
that  Washington's  missile  attacks 
amount  “to  no  more  than  a slap  on 
the  wrist." 

Salih's  point  is  difficult  to  counter. 
The  United  States  needs  to  formu- 
late a coherent  policy  to  force  Sad- 
dam from  northern  Iraq  or  to 
remove  him  from  power.  Air  attacks 
should  target  Iraqi  troops  in  the 
north  or  Baghdad  itself.  Lf  the  Iraqi 
dictator’s  recent  actions  spell  the 
end  of  the  protected  northern  zone, 
they  constitute  a tremendous  set- 
back for  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ica's honor  and  prestige  are  at  stake. 


Iraqis  Destroy  CIA-Funded  Operation 


R.  Jeffrey  Smith 


e. 


i 
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THE  IRAQI  military’s  recent 
takeover  of  a city  controlled  by 
independent  Kurdish  groups  broke 
up  r longstanding  CIA-funded 
covert  operation  to  destabilize  the 
Iraqi  government  and  led  to  the  ar- 
rest and  apparent  execution  of  more 
than  100  Iraqis  associated  with  the 
effort,  according  to  U.S.  officials 
ami  Iraqi  dissident  sources. 

The  destruction  of  the  headquar- 
ters in  Irbll  of  the  Iraqi  National 
Congress,  which  Washington  had 
set  up  in  1992  as  nn  alternative  to 
the  regime  of  Iraqi  president  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  has  fulfilled  a major 
ambition  of  Saddam's  security  ser- 
vices, the  officials  said. 


The  dissident  group  never  suc- 
ceeded in  posing  a serious  chal- 
lenge to  Saddam’s  power  and  had 
been  in  decline  over  the  past  1H 
months,  largely  because  ol  feuds 
among  the  Kurds,  but  it  had  repeat- 
edly harassed  the  Baghdad  govern- 
ment. 

When  Irbil  fell,  Saddam’s  security 
agents  moved  swiftly  lo  exact  their 
revenge,  using  a list  of  names  and 
addresses  of  National  Congress 
members,  according  to  officials  of 
the  group  in  Sulaymnniyah  inside 
Iraq,  and  in  Washington  and  Lon- 
don. The  agents  also  luoted  the 
group's  headquarters,  seizing  com- 
munications equipment  and  com- 
puters purchased  in  part  with 
covert  CIA  funds. 


Adding  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
CIA's  loss  Is  the  apparent  execution 
of  more  than  100  members  of  the 
congress  who  were  captured  by  the 
Iraqi  secret  police  on  August  31  near 
the  town  of  Quslilapa.  They  had  as- 
sembled in  Irbil  on  August  2«  and  29 
as  part  of  a police  force  being  cre- 
ated at  U.S.  urging  to  hall  fighting 
between  warring  Kurdish  groups. 

In  contrast,  a handful  of  American 
CIA  officers  who  had  been  covertly 
stationed  in  a suburb  uf  Irbll  before 
the  Iraqi  attack  were  able  to  esenjie 
capture  by  leaving  tlte  area  on  Au- 
gust 30,  reaching  southern  Turkey 
after  passing  through  the  northern 
town  of  Zakltu,  according  to  several 
knowledgeable  sources. 

The  absence  of  any  U.S.  protec- 


tion for  the  members  of  the  dissi- 
dent congress  in  Irbil  has  provoked 
complaints  from  some  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  group,  who  say  that 
Washington  essentially  washed  its 
hands  of  the  congress  once  the 
Iraqi  assault  got  under  way. 

The  Iraqi  dissidents'  criticisms 
brought  an  angry  rebuttal  from  a se- 
nior Slate  Department  official  in- 
volved in  policymaking  on  Iraq. 
“There  were  clear  warnings  — pub- 
lic and  private  ones  — thnt  we  con- 
sidered . . . [the  city  of  Irbil]  an 
unsafe  place."  lie  said. 

He  noted  that  the  congress  mem- 
bers who  were*  caught  and  executed 
at  Qushlnpa  evidently  had  tried  to 
repulse  nn  Iraqi  attack  there  before 
running  out  of  ammunition,  and 
added.  They  knew  of  the  dangers. 
It  mtiy  have  been  foolhardy  to  try  to 
resist"  the  oncoming  Iraqi  forces. 


Celebrating 
Chechens 
Mourn  Dead 


Lee  Hooksteder 
in  Grozny,  Russia 

Thousands  of  ciwdums 

streamed  across  the  slirapncl- 
slrewn  nibble  of  what  used  to  be 
Grozny's  graceful  central  square  last 
week  to  mourn  their  war  dead  and 
commemorate  their  drive  for  Intlc- 
ixmdence  dint  began  five  years  ago. 

Chechen  leaders,  wary  of  provok- 
ing Moscow  with  ton  triumphant  a 
celebration,  had  banned  any  military 
parades  and  declared  tlie  occasion 
one  of  remembrance  and  sacrifice. 
Still,  tin*  official  solemnity  of  the  day 
— the  prayers  and  dances  for  the  de- 
ceased — did  lint  disguise  the  tact 
that  most  Chechens  Ixdieve  tile  IM- 
i in  ml  It  war  with  Russia  is  over  es- 
sentially because  they  have  won  it. 

It  was  on  September  f».  l'Ril.  Iluti 
a mnb  led  by  Dzhokhar  Dudayev,  a 
former  Soviet  air  force  general, 
stormed  the  Ccimiimnisi-il'iininaietl 
parliament  in  Chechnya  and  effec- 
tively dissolved  it.  Dudayev  w.i- 
eVcleil  |ii‘i*sii|i-ul  of  die  region  :i  few 
weeks  later.  When  Mumw  tit  - j 
n«m need  the  eliriinn  as  a timid.  I 
Dudayev  declared  Cliivlinva  Hide 
pendenl  ot  Rllvd.i.  ! 

Dudayev  was  killed  in  Apnl  l>v  a 
Russian  racket  at  lock.  Ian  hi*-  mem 
nry  lives  mi  strongly  hep-.  Ivuple  , 
chained  Ins  name  la -i  week  and  pins  1 
l«  red  his  image  :m.imd  io*.\u  Mi-ili 
er>  name  their  babies  .iin-r  him 
Friday  las!  week  was  doubly  tri- 
umphant tor  many  Chechens,  mark- 
ing not  only  die  five-year  anniversary 
of  their  bid  fur  independence  bin 
also  die  line-month  anniversary  of 
the  rebel  raid  on  Grozny  that  led  to  a 
calamitous  defeat  for  Moscow. 

List  Friday,  a couple  of  Russian 
armored  troop  carriers  rumbled  by 
the  downtown  rally,  but  tile 
Chechens  did  nut  pay  them  much  at- 
tention. The  dwindling  presence  of 
Russian  forces  in  Grozny  these  days 
clearly  poses  no  thrent,  and  they  are 
able  to  move  about  at  all  only  be- 
cause the  Chechens  tolerate  it. 

Indeed,  despite  a steady  stream 
of  criticism  in  Moscow  of  the  peace 
process  and  its  champion,  Russian 
national  security  chief  Alexander 
Lebed,  it  is  apparent  here  that  peace 
has  its  own  momentum  on  the 
ground  in  Chechnya. 

Nonetheless,  it  was  hard  for 
some  Russians  to  swallow  even  the 
muted  celebration  here  and  In  other 
towns  and  villages  around  the  re- 
gion. At  a Russian  military  check- 
point on  the  edge  of  town,  a group 
of  dispirited  soldiers  watched 
glumly  as  the  traffic  streamed  past. 
One  boy  an  (he  back  of  a flatbed 
truck  made  an  obscene  gesture  at 
the  troops.  Other  cars  had  their 
windshields  plastered  with  pictures 
of  Chechen  war  heroes,  some  of 
whom  are  regarded  as  terrorists  in 
Moscow’s  eyes.  And  armed  guerril- 
las leaned  out  of  jeeps  (lying  the 
green  flag  that  symbolizes  Chechen 
independence. 

‘Tliis  goes  on  like  this  all  day," 
said  n Russian  major,  his  eyes  cold 
as  he  watched  the  passing  traffic. 

Ijebed,  jusl  back  in  Moscow  after 
another  trip  to  Chechnya  to  Ann  up 
the  pence,  told  a television  inter- 
viewer that  the  war  will  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  reignite.  “We 
have  ended  the  war,"  he  said  flatly. 
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Yousef  Convicted  of  Bomb  Conspiracy 


Dale  Rueaakoff  In  New  York 


RAMZf  Ahmed  Yousef,  the 
alleged  terrorist  mastermind 
accused  of  scripting  the 
World  Tirade  Center  bombing,  and 
two  co-defendants  were  convicted 
last  week  of  a conspiracy  to  bomb  12 
U.S.  jumbo  jets  and  4,000  passen- 
gers out  of  the  sky  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  — a ploL  the  government  de- 
scribed as  “one  of  the  most  hideous 
crimes  ever  conceived. " 

After  a three-month  trial  that 
opened  a window  onto  the  modern 
Age  of  international  terrorism,  a fed- 
eral jury  in  Manhattan  convicted 
Yousef,  Abdul  Haldin  Murad  and 
Wali  Khan  Amin  Shah  on  nil  seven 
counts  related  to  the  foiled  bombing 
plot,  which  was  to  unfold  over  a two- 
day  period  in  January  1995. 

Yousef,  28,  was  convicted  also  of 
bombing  n Philippine  Airlines  jet  in 
1994,  killing  one  passenger,  as  a 


dress  rehearsal  for  the  larger  con- 
spiracy, and  Shah  was  convicted  of 
trying  to  escape  from  prison  here. 

All  three  showed  no  emotion  as 
the  jury  foreman  reported  die  ver- 
dicts and  as  a court  clerk  re-read 
them,  Intoning  “guilty,"  again  and 
again.  The  jury  of  five  women  and 
seven  men,  kept  anonymous  for  se- 
curity reasons,  was  escorted  home 
by  court  personnel  and  did  not  com- 
ment. Lawyers  far  the  three  defen- 
dants said  they  would  appeal. 

Yousef's  convictions  carry  three 
mandatory  life  sentences  plus  up  to 
100  years  in  prison  and  $2.25  million 
in  fines.  He  is  to  stand  trial  next  year 
on  charges  of  orchestrating  and 
helping  to  carry  out  the  1993  TYade 
pen  ter  bombing,  which  transformed 
international  terrorism  from  a dis- 
tant horror  to  a threat  lacing  Ameri- 
cans in  their  own  communities. 

The  threat  became  even  more  real  i 
at  mid-trial  when  Trans  World  Air-  I 


lines  Flight  800  exploded  and 
crashed  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
barely  50  miles  away  from  the  court- 
house here,  with  eerie  parallels  to 
Yousefa  alleged  plot  to  explode 
planes  over  the  Pacific. 

Prosecutors  and  defense  attor- 
neys feared  that  the  July  17  crash,  in 
which  all  230  people  on  board  per- 
ished, would  prejudice  the  jury, 
which  was  not  sequestered.  Criminal 
investigators  have  speculated  that  a 
miniature,  time-triggered  bomb  simi- 
lar to  those  devised  by  Yousef  was 
used,  might  have  destroyed  Flight 
800  but  so  far  diey  have  uncovered 
no  conclusive  evidence  to  support 
that  theory. 

But  after  polling  jurors  and  telling 
them  to  ignore  reports  about  the 
TWA  disaster,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Kevin  Thomas  Duffy  ruled 
that  they  would  remain  lair.  After  last 
week’s  verdict,  he  told  Yousef, 
Murad  and  Shah  that  they  had  re- 


ceived an  “extremely  fair  trial." 

Defense  attorneys  said  after  the 
verdict  that  they  do  not  believe  the 
horrific  crash  alone  caused  the  jury 
to  convict  the  defendants  on  all 
counts.  But  all  said  it  may  have  been 
a factor.  “It's  in  their  subconscious. 
It  certainly  played  a part,"  said 
Shah’s  court-appointed  attorney, 
David  Greenfield. 

He  also  asserted  that  his  client  — 
against  whom  prosecutors  pre- 
sented the  least  evidence  — was 
convicted  because  of  anti-Muslini 
prejudice  and  fear  of  terrorism. 

U.S.  Attorney  Mary  Jo  White  and 
James  Kallstrom,  head  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  FBI,  declared  the 
verdict  a victory  in  what  Kallstrom 
called  a “war”  on  terrorism.  They 
said  afterward  that  Yousef's  plot 
came  very  close  to  succeeding.  It 
was  uncovered  as  he  and  Murad 
mixed  explosives  in  a Manila  apart- 
ment and  accidentally  unleashed  a 


smoke  cloud  tliat  alerted  a security 
guard  — and  eventually  the  police. 

Yousef  boasted  to  a U.S.  Secret 
Service  agent  that  he  would  have 
bombed  a dozen  planes  within 
weeks  had  he  not  been  discovered. 

Investigators  found  detailed  plans 
of  the  plot  in  a laptop  computer  re- 
covered from  Yousefs  Manila  apart- 
ment Five  bombers  were  to  fly  on 
12  U.S.  jumbo  jetliners  in  the  Far 
East,  slip  bombs  made  using  Casio 
digital  watches  under  their  seats, 
and  disembark,  with  the  bombs 
timed  to  explode  when  the  planes 
were  high  over  the  Pacific  en  route 
to  the  West  Coast. 

Kallstrom,  who  is  leading  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  TWA  crash,  would 
not  discuss  possible  links  between 
that  disaster  and  Yousef’s  plot 

Yousef  acted  as  his  own  lawyer 
during  his  trial,  seemingly  at  ease 
with  US.  legal  jargon.  He  told  the 
jury  the  entire  case  was  fabricated  by 
Philippine  and  Pakistani  authorities 
to  curry  favor  with  the  United  States, 
which  was  then  hunting  Yousef  in 
the  World  TYade  Center  case. 


Kashmiris 
‘Pressurized 
To  Vote’ 


Kenneth  J.  Cooper  in  Srinagar 


THE  first  day  of  voting  to  elect  a 
govern iiiui  1 for  the  disputed  In- 
dian state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
saw  voters  turning  ouL  in  greater 
numbers  than  they  did  for  parlia- 
mentary elections  four  months  ago, 
but  evidence  indicated  that  not 
everyone  was  going  to  the  polls 
voluntarily. 

Security  forces  were  seen  pres- 
suring people  to  the  polls,  a tactic 
they  employed  during  elections  for 
the  federal  parliament  In  May.  Re- 
porters saw  squads  of  army  and 
paramilitary  officers  going  from 
house  to  house  in  some  localities, 
but  they  seemed  to  have  acted  less 
harshly  and  inspired  less  fear  than 
they  did  during  the  May  vote. 

As  they  did  four  months  ago.  ap- 
pointed state  officials  denied  that 
security  forces  threatened  to  harm 
Kashmiris  if  they  did  not  vote. 

In  some  areas  of  the  Himalayan 
state,  riven  by  separatist  violence  for 
almost  seven  years,  residents  voted 
eagerly  and  in  numbers  that  kept 
polling  officers  busy  all  day.  State  of- 
ficials said  the  estimated  .turnout  of 
between  50  and  53  percent  showed 
genuine  interest  in  the  state's  first 
elections  for  its  own  legislature 
since  1987.  By  comparison,  46  per- 
cent voted  in  May's  Indian  parlia- 
mentary election  and  an  average  of 
68  percent  cast  ballots  in  Kashmir’s 
last  four  legislative  elections. 

The  voting,  due  to  lake  place  on 
four  days,  ending  on  September  30, 
is  designed  to  end  nine  years  of  di- 
rect rule  by  the  Indian  government 
and  restore  democracy  to  the  only 
major! Iy-Muslim  state  in  predomi- 
nantly Hindu  India.  Most  analysts 
predict  the  regional  National  Con- 
ference — led  by  Farnaq  Abdullah, 
who  resigned  us  Kashmir's  chief 
minister  at  the  start  of  a sejm-nlist 
rebellion  in  L990  — will  form  its 
new  govern  muni  in  early  October. 

The  elections  Imve  raised  hopes 
:iihi mg  some  voters  of  a restoration 
of  iieaci1.  a grant  of  greater  Auto- 
nomy to  the  slate  and  a new  round 
of  negolbiliuns  between  India  mid 
Pakistan,  which  linvu  gone  to  War 
twice  sinw:  HM8  because  of  their 
conflicting  claims  to  the  territory. 
Indkrii  security  forces  largely 


A Srinagar  anti-election  protester  hurls  back  a tear  gas  canister  at 
some  of  the  200,000  troops  overseeing  the  poll  photo  sherwin  crasto 


have  quashed  the  armed  rebellion, 
according  to  state  officials,  who  said 
they  arrested  tliree  separatist  lead- 
ers of  political  groups  last  week 
under  n preventive  detention  law  be- 
cause they  had  tried  to  obstruct  Sat- 
urday's voting.  The  state's  ixdice 
chief.  Mahon dra  Subliarwal,  said 
the  three  were  released  after  the 
[Hills  closed. 

State  officials  said  [here  were  no 
election-related  deaths.  Snbharwal 
acknowledged  that  a boy.  14.  was 
killed  in  cross-fire  between  troops 
and  separatist,  rebels,  and  two  10- 
year-old  boys  died  when  a rocket- 
propelled  grenade  fired  from  n 
mountainside  landed  in  a school- 
yard. 

Sabhurwo!  dismissed  reports  that 
security  officers  had  forced  people 
to  vote  as  “militants’  propaganda." 


In  Mazbugh,  a small  village  on  a 
back  road  northwest  of  Srinagar, 
the  summer  capital,  a reporter  saw 
16  paramilitary  officers  going  from 
house  to  house,  cursing  residents 
and  demanding  that  they  come  out 
tn  vole.  When  other  reporters  ai>- 
proached,  the  squad  walked  away, 
and  its  lender  hurriedly  explained 
they  were  on  routine  patrol.  Agi- 
tated residents  at  a polling  place 
nearby  said  the  iiantmilitary  forces 
had  threatened  them. 

In  Drooru,  a small  village  near  n 
mountainous  area  once  popular 
with  tourists,  turnout  exceeded  64 
percent,  and  residents  lounged  near 
the  polling  place  in  a relaxed  atmos- 
phere, socializing.  Syed  Sajnd,  a 
slate  employee,  said  lie  favored  the 
National  Conference  because  "it  will 
bring  harmony  for  our  people." 


Flamethrowers  Anonymous 


OPINION 

Ellen  Goodman 


IT  IS  Friday  afternoon  and  the 
traffic  gods  whizzing  overhead  in 
helicopters  are  warning  of  the 
bumper  to  bumper  weekend  exo- 
dus. I am  crawling  over  the  city  line 
when  a young  man  in  an  old  Toyota 
cuts  in  front  of  me  and,  in  tile  style 
for  which  Boston  drivers  have  be- 
come famous,  throws  me  the  finger. 
Thank  you  and  have  a nice  day. 

I am  somewhere  near  the  New 
Hampshire  border  doing  penance 
for  my  early  escape  from  the  office 
by  listening  to  talk  radio.  John  from 
Boise  is  making  his  feelings  about 
gay  marriage  as  explicit  as  you  can 
without  using  expletives.  Paul  from 
Bismarck  or  is  it  Carl  from  Potsdam 
is  talking  about  the  president  and 
first  lady  in  ways  that  do  not  reflect 
well  on  his  upbringing. 

So  kind  ofyoutocall. 

Halfway  up  the  seacoast,  my 
Thank  God  It's  Friday  Mood  has 
darkened  considerably.  As  I cross 
the  Maine  border,  I push  Patti 
Smith  into  ray  tape  deck.  But  my  in- 
ternal track  is  playing  a second  tape 
entitled:  What  on  Earth  is  Wrong 
With  People? 

I am  no  double  for  Miss  Man- 
ners. More  than  one  unkind  phrase 
has  tripped  off  my  tongue  or  finger- 
tips. But  if  I am  happy  to  be  leaving 
civilization  this  late  summer  week- 
end. It  may  be  because  civility  has 
already  departed. 

Last  night,  exploring  the  vast 
mansion  of  the  Internet,  I wandered 
into  several  unfamiliar  chat  rooms. 
Some  visitors  were  people  who 
change  nicknames  more  often  than 
they  do  socks.  These  are  people 
who  checked  their  courtesy  along 
with  their  identity  at  the  door.  A 
main  method  of  communication  in 
these  chambers  seems  to  be 
flaming. 

What  they  have  in  common  with 
the  digit-wagging  driver,  with  the 
talk-show  callers  is  not  just  their 
aerobic  exercise  of  the  "freedom  of 
speech"  — a freedom  that  leaves 
even  111  is  First  Amendment  junkie 
grimacing  — but  they  belong  to  the 
growing  uiicuinniunity  of  people 
whu  now  act  with  the  protection  of 
unonymily. 

Would  that  driver  have  expressed 
his  opinion  if  he  thought  I knew  his 
mother  or  his  buss?  Is  the  man  from 
Bismarck  equally  nasty  at  his  local 


market?  Have  any  of  the 
flamethrowers  singed  someone 
under  their  own  name? 

The  rap  on  America  is  that  we  live 
today  in  a disunited  state  where,  in 
the  near-clich^  phrase  of  Robert 
Putnam,  we  even  "bowl  alone." 
There  are  fewer  communities  to 
which  we  belong  these  days,  fewer 
places  where  we  are  known.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  far  more  op- 
portunities for  being  anonymous. 
We  have  become  as  unaccountable 
to  each  other,  as  unaccountable  for 
wliat  we  say,  as  unnamed  sources. 

A few  weeks  ago,  there  was  an 
uproar  when  Joe  Klein  was  revealed 
as  the  anonymous  author  of  a 
scathing  satirical  novel.  His  col- 
leagues brutalized  him  for  lying  t( 
them.  But  not  a word  was  said  abou 
his  cowardice  for  flaming  a prea- 
dent  without  feeing  him. 

These  thoughts  follow  me  ono 
the  ferry  to  one  of  the  islands  flat 
dot  this  Maine  coast  This  floatiig 
community  hall,  where  islandira 
check  on  the  cork  bulletin  boird 
and  on  each  other's  children,  tra- 
verses the  short  haul  and  long  psy- 
chic distance  to  a place  wfere 
people  wave  to  each  other  along  the 
country  roads.  Not  just  because  it  is 
an  island  custom  but  because  we 
know  each  other. 

If  I have  learned  anything  in  my 
15  years  here  as  a summer  person, 
its  the  delicate  ecology  of  island  life 
where  people  are  both  away  and  to- 
gether. It's  the  sense  of  community 
that  comes  from  independence  and 
mutual  dependence. 

I have  learned  that  civility  — not 
always  intimacy  and  rarely  hostility 
“ sustains  a community.  That  civil- 
ity only  rules  when  people  under- 
stand that  they  must  abide  each 
other  and  abide  together. 

I am  no  island  romantic.  Even 
here,  I know  teen-agers  who  long 
for  a place  where  people  do  not  re- 
member their  grandparents  or  their 
first  grade  report  cards. 

^On  a mainland  of  individualists 
if’s  no  surprise  that  many  value. the 
liberation  that  comes  from  being  un- 
known. No  surprise,  that  many 
change  identities  as  if  life  were  a 
masquerade  ball,  or  as  if  there  were  ' 
an  endless  supply  of  fresh  starts. 

So,  on  a Inte  summer  weekend.  1 
look  back  at  the  coast  of  America. 
From  here,  it  seems  as  if  the  con- 
tentious, fractured  story  of  this 
country  is  now  being  written  by 
Americans  Anonymous. 
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Workaday  Tales  That 
Are  Out  of  This  World 


Shannon  Lucid  takes 
hurtling  around  Earth  with 
two  Yuris  In  her  stride, 
writes  Kathy  Sawyer 

IF  SHE'S  wearing  pink  socks 
and  making  Jell-0  for  the  boys, 
it  must  be  Sunday. 

This  is  how  U.S.  astronaut  Shan- 
non Lucid  keeps  track  of  the  weeks 
as  they  zip  by  at  lT.OQOmph  outside 
the  orbiting  home  she  has  shared 
for  five  months  with  two  Russian 
cosmonauts  named  Yuri. 

“When  light  follows  darkness 
every  45  minutes,  it  is  important 
that  I have  simple  ways  of  marking 
the  jassage  of  time,"  she  e-mailed 
friends  in  Houston.  “Every  once  in  a 
while,  Yuri  will  come  up  to  me  and 
say,  'Isn’t  today  Sunday?'  And  I will 
say,  'No,  it's  not.  No  Jell-0  tonight.'" 

Lucid,  53,  is  hardly  a spacegoing 
geisha.  She  holds  a doctorate  In  bio- 
chemistry and  is  the  most  experi- 
enced astronaut  of  either  sex  in  the 
NASA  corps,  with  five  sjwce  flights 
and  several  orbital  records  to  her 
credit.  A wife  and  mother  of  three 
who  is  said  to  be  an  indifferent.  cook 
at  home,  site  is  the  first  U.S.  woman 
(and  the  second  American)  to  fly 
aboard  Russian  Space  Station  Mir,  a 
136-ton  facility  somewhat  resem- 
bling a flying  trailer  park. 

Since  late  March,  when  she 
floated  aboard,  she  has  shrugged 
off  questions  about  male  chauvin- 
ism or  an  East-West  gender  gap  in 
orbit.  Her  credentials  speak  for 
themselves.  But  she  has  revealed 
glimpses  of  the  joys  and  frustra- 
tions, smells  and  sounds  of  platonic 
cross-cultural  domesticity  in  weight- 
lessness 250  miles  above  Earth. 


A portrait  of  workaday  life  on  her 
history-making  flight  — due  to  end 
later  this  month  — emerges  in  her  e- 
mail  messages  supplied  to  The 
Washington  Post,  as  well  as  occa- 
sional news  conferences  from  Mir. 

Now  Lucid  and  “the  two  Yuris” 
hare  begun  to  pack  for  departure 
and  their  orbital  camp  has  gotten 
more  crowded.  In  a rocket-powered 
game  of  musical  chairs,  two  replace- 
ment cosmonauts  arrived  at  Mir  last 
month  on  a Russian  vehicle,  along 
with  a French  female  astronaut- 
scientist.  The  French  womnn  and 
the  two  Yuris  were  due  to  depart  for 
Earth  Inst  week,  leaving  Lucid  on 
Mir  with  the  two  new  cosmonauts. 
It’s  the  same  as  "when  your 
relatives  come  to  visit,”  Lucid  said, 
describing  the  cramped  quarters. 

She  had  expected  a lift  home 
aboard  the  space  shuttle  Atlantis  by 
now.  But  technical  concerns  have 
delayed  the  launch  by  at  least  six 
weeks.  She  has  already  spent  more 
time  in  space,  and  more  on  a single 
space  mission,  than  any  oilier  Ameri- 
can. On  September  7,  she  surpassed 
the  single-mission  record  of  ilfci  days 
for  women  from  any  country.  Tliat 
honor  was  previously  held  by  Russ- 
ian cosmonaut  Helena  Kondakova, 
the  only  Russian  woman  who  has 
made  a long-duration  flight  on  Mir. 

The  issue  of  how  the  Russian 
s[iace  program  treats  women  arosi- 
in  part  because  of  comments  hv  Yuri 
Glazkov,  deputy  director  of  the 
Gagarin  Cosmonaut  Training  Center 
in  Star  City,  near  Moscow.  “We  du 
not  distinguish,  professionally,  be- 
tween a man  and  a woman  as  an  as- 
tronaut or  a cosmonaut — We  don’t 
have  to  expect  that  there  are  going 
to  be  curtains  on  the  windows  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a woman  on 
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Hie  crew  members  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Atlantis  pose  for  their 
inflight  portrait.  Shannon  Lucid  is  in  the  centre  of  die  top  row 


board,"  he  said,  speaking  in  Russian, 
at  a Houston  news  conference  be- 
fore Lucid  took  the  shuttle  to  Mir. 

Then  he  added,  "We  anticipate 
llml  the  fans  will  he  taken  care  uf  in 
a more  timely  manner  because  we 
know  women  love  to  clean  and  they 
will  lake  care  of  the  fans  in  order  tu 
allow  less  dust  in  the  environment." 

Glazkov  later  said  he  was  misun- 
derstoitfl  or  mistranslated.  The  high- 
slakes  ILS. -Russian  missions  in  pari 
aim  in  lest  whether  representatives 
of  the  two  former  Cold  War  enemies 
can  find  happiness  together  while 
(.unfilled  in  small  spaces  in  outer 
space.  laical's  arrival  al  Mir  began 
wlmt  NASA  hopes  will  be  a perma- 
nent astronaut  presence  in  urbit. 

If  all  goes  as  planned,  the  two 
countries  will  lead  the  construction 
of  a new  international  space  station 
in  orbit  next  year  and  send  people  to 
Mars  in  the  next  century. 

"From  everything  I've  heard,  the 


two  Yuris  have  really  treated  her  ns 
an  equal,”  said  John  Uri  of  Johnson 
Space  Center  in  Houston,  the  lend 
scientist  for  the  U.S.-Russian  flights. 
“They  don't  have  ns  many  women 
[in  their  space  program]  ns  we 
hnve.  That's  a difference  in  the  cul- 
tures, I believe." 

Lucid  herself  lias  expressed  dis- 
may al  the  fact  that  ihe  early  Ameri- 
can astronauts  were  all  men.  After 
five  months  together,  however,  she. 
Commander  Yuri  Onufrienko.  35. 
and  flight  engineer  Yuri  Usneliev. 
38.  gel  along  “just  real  fine."  Lucid 
has  said  repeatedly,  in  her  mild 
Oklahoma  twang.  Bui  she  indicated 
dial  six  months  in  space  will  luv*- 
been  plenty.  Asked  what  she's 
learned  about  herself  up  there,  she 
said.  "My  family  would  he  surprised 
at  Ihe  patience  I've  developed.” 

Somebody  unnamed  sent  the 
pink  socks  into  space  with  her  as  a 
surprise,  she  explained,  and  she 


“decided  to  wear  them  on  Sundays." 
As  for  the  Jell-O,  she  just  loves  it.  It 
is  ittckaged  in  a standard  NASA 
drink  bag.  “We  just  add  hot  water, 
put  the  bag  in  the  refrigerator  and 
have  a great  treat." 

She  lives  in  a module  separate 
from  the  men,  with  her  own  toilet.  “I 
do  have  all  the  privacy  1 need,"  she 
said.  She  tries  to  exercise  at  least 
once  a day.  In  zero  gravity,  her  foot 
calluses  have  disappeared.  She 
washes  her  hair  only  every  three 
days,  instead  of  every  day  as  she 
does  on  the  ground,  using  NASA's 
standard  “no-rinse”  space  shampoo. 

She  mentioned  in  a recent  e-mail 
that  whenever  her  comrades  gn  out 
for  a spacewalk,  leaving  Lucid  all 
alone  inside,  "Yuri  puts  n big  pit  cc  of 
red  tape  across  Ihe  communications 
controls  I am  absolutely  rot  to 
touch."  She  said  she  would  do  the 
same  thing  if  It  were  her  spaceship  . 
and  the  roles  were  reversed. 

Researchers  mi  the  ground  ex-  I 
peel  bifid  tu  return  with  800 
pounds  uf  biomedical  and  ulher  re- 
search samples,  inchitlirg  crew 
blood  and  urine,  quail  eggs,  protein 
crystals,  photo  studies  of  deforesta- 
tion and  other  changes  on  Earlh. 
and  related  hardware  and  data. 

1 jucict  was  horn  to  missionaries 
stationed  in  war-torn  China  and 
grew  up  near  Oklahoma  City.  As  a 
graduate  student,  she  said. "!  fanta- 
sized about  having  my  own  kilmm- 
lory."  Tlie  one  she  got  was  "in  in»nc 
of  mv  fantasies"  List  April  -du- 
watched  a lung  awaited  Russian 
research  module,  with  American 
equipment  installed  for  her  experi 
nienls.  "approach  like  a giganik  >il 
ver  bullet  moving  in  slow  motion 
toward  the  station's  henri"  to  dock 
with  Mir. 

She  yearned  for  certain  luxuries 
as  she  watched  the  arrival  of  Pro- 
gress, a Russian  robot  supph  ship. 
"All  of  a sudden,  l really  dui  I 
was  in  a cosmic  outpost,  anxiously 
awaiting  supplies  — and  really  liojs 
Lng  niy  family  remembered  to  send 
me  books  and  candy."  They  had. 


Rebels  Capitalize  on  Mexico’s  Pain 


Molly  Moore  and  John  Ward 
Anderson  in  Huatulco,  Mexico 

MARIA  del  Rocio  lives  in  a mud- 
and-stick  hut  two  miles  from  a 
beachfront  of  multimiUion-dollar  re- 
sorts. Her  three  children  sleep  on 
palm  leaves  scattered  on  the  bare 
dirt  floor.  Her  husband  earns  $33  a 
week  as  a truck  driver  — when  he 
can  find  work. 

Here  amid  some  of  Mexico’s 
most  poverty-stricken  people,  the 
government  is  creating  its  poshest 
new  mega-resort,  including  the 
largest  Club  Med  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  And  it  was  here  also, 
where  the  Mexico  of  Maria  del 
Rocio  and  that  of  the  Club  Med 
collide,  that  a new  leftist  guerrilla 
gronpHast  month  made  its  biggest 
strike  yet  against  the  government. 

Ten  people  were  killed  here,  just 
over  a mile  from  the  blue  Pacific 
shore  that  attracts  tourists  from 
around  the  world.  In  all,  15  people 
were  killed  in  coordinated  attacks 
across  four  Mexican  slates. 

“People  are  sick  of  the  corruption 
and  sick  of  the  pi-esidenl  saying 
things  are  getting  belter  when  their 
lives  are  really  getting  worse,"  said 
30-year-old  Juan,  who  drives  a taxi 
for  tourists  visiting  the  Huatulco 
beach  resorts.  “If  the  government 
doesn't  start  answering  to  the  peo- 
ple, It  will  face  a revolution.  This  is 
the  reality  of  Mexico." 

To  listen  to  the  government,  Mex- 
ico 1b  a nation  leaping  into  the  next 


century  with  modern  industry,  vaca- 
tion resorts  and  an  economy  that  is 
slowly  recapturing  international  in- 
terest after  suffering  its  most  severe 
crisis  in  60  years.  And  officials  have 
statistics  to  back  up  their  claims. 

At  the  same  time,  to  drive  the 
back  roads  of  the  nation's  poorest 
regions,  such  as  this  Pacific  Coast 
state  of  Oaxaca,  is  to  see  a Mexico 
mired  in  the  last  century,  where 
rural  Indians  and  peasants  survive 
on  a handful  of  beans  and  cornmeal 
each  day  and  pay  for  makeshift  huts 
without  electricity,  running  water  or 
sanitation.  It  is  in  the  context  of  this 
seeming  paradox  that  the  new  guer- 
rilla movement  sprang  up,  reflecting 
impatience  among  many  Mexicans 
for  their  daily  lives  to  catch  up  to  the 
favorable  economic  statistics. 

Almost  three  years  ago,  the  free- 
market  and  privatization  policies  put 
in  place  by  President  Carlos  Salinas 
de  Gortari  had  jolted  the  economy 
into  a boom  performance,  and  the 
effects  were  just  beginning  to  be  felt 
by  Mexicans  on  the  bottom  rung. 
Foreign  Investment  had  begun  to 
create  jobs,  such  as  tlie  hotel  con- 
struction work  in  this  resort  300 
miles  southeast  of  Mexico  City. 

Rut  the  growth  process  here  anil 
across  Mexico  was  demolished  by 
current  president  Ernesto  Zedillo's 
botched  peso  devaluation  on 
December  20, 1994  — 1G  days  after 
he  succeeded  Salinas.  Tlib  devalua- 
tion, which  made  the  country  look 
insecure  and  urtstable,' wrecked  in- 


vestor confidence,  leading  to  a flight 
of  foreign  capital  that  left  the  coun- 
try unable  to  pay  its  bills  and  on  the 
brink  of  default.  The  resulting  infla- 
tion, unemployment  and  contracting 
economy  hit  Mexico's  poorest  citi- 
zens hard  — the  same  ones  who  had 
been  told  repeatedly  to  place  their 
hopes  in  Salinas'  market  reforms. 

There  are  two  very  different 
Mexicos  living  side  by  side,”  said 
Mexico  City  economic  and  political 
analyst  Jonathan  Heath.  “In  one  is 
the  top  15  percent  who  have  the 
purchasing  power;  then  we  have  a 
massive,  very-low-income,  poverty- 
stricken  population,  mostly  concen- 
trated in  the  south:” 

IT  IS  THIS  persistent  rift  that 
helped  foment  the  People's  Revo- 
lutionary Army.  Many  political  lead- 
ers say  they  believe  the  group  is 
more  dangerous  than  Ihe  mainly  in- 
digenous Zapatista  rebels  who 
waged  a 12-day  rebellion  against  the 
government  in  1995  in  the  southern 
state  of  Chiapas  — with  the  new- 
cumers  having  more  money,  better 
weapons  and  n far  wider  reach. 

“It's  real  and  it’s  something  lo 
worry  about,”  said  Vicente  Fox. 
governor  of  the  state  of  Guanajuato 
and  widely  considered  a future  pres- 
idential candidate  for  the  center- 
rightist  National  Action  Party.  “It’s  a 
dear  expression  of  Ihe  frustration 
witli  the  government,"  he  said  in  an 
Interview,  - Zedillo  “keeps  talking 
about  macroeconomics  and  statis- 


tics showing  the  economic  prob- 
lems are  over.  That’s  not  what  we’re 
seeing  out  In  the  street  or  what  (he 
people  feel  in  their  pockets.” 

That  point  was  illustrated  Sep- 
tember I,  when  Zedillo  gave  his  sec- 
ond state  of  the  nation  address  and 
highlighted  Mexico's  numerous  im- 
provements this  year:  Interest  rates, 
unemployment  and  inflation  are 
down;  economic  growth,  exports 
and  foreign  currency  reserves  are 
up;  and  the  peso  is  holding  stable 
against  the  dollar.  At  the  same  time, 
the  country  paid  back  $9  billion  of  a 
$12.5  billion  U.S.  emergency  loan 
and  spent,  or  set  aside,  $24  billion  to 
support  the  nation’s  banking  sys- 
tem, which  remains  fragile. 

“\Ye  think  that  Mexico  Is  on  the 
road  to  recovery  and  the  U.S.  is 
pleased  and  so  are  International  cor- 
porations and  tlie  people  at  the  top, 
but  Is  this  reaching  down  to  tlie 
middle  class  and  improving  their 
lives,  or  are  they  mired  in  stagna- 
tion?” asked  Peter  Lupsha,  senior 
research  associate  at  the  University 
oi  New  Mexico's  l^atln  America  In- 
stitute. 'The  common  people  are 
feeling  the  pinch.  The  macro  poli- 
cies are  succeeding,  but  they  aren't 
making  tortillas  any  cheaper  or- 
salaries  any  belter." 

For  people  on  the  street,  tlie  key 
problem  is  erosion  of 1 ' wages 
brought  oil  by  a SO  percent  devalua- 
tion of  the  peso  In  late  1994  arid  52 
percenl  inflation  In  1995,  which  has 
cut  deeply  into  buying  power.  More 
Utah  15,000  businesses  went  bank- 
rupt, 2 million  people  were  thrown 
out  of ' work  and  interest  Vatep 


soared  to  140  percent.  For  average 
Mexicans,  “Their  situation  is  much 
worse  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  and 
they're  angry  at  tlie  government  be- 
cause this  crisis  was  manufactured 
by  the  government"  through  its 
botched  peso  devaluation  In  Decem- 
ber 1994.  said  Nora  Lustig,  a senior 
fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution . ; 

“There’s  no  way  in  the  near 
future  that  they’ll  be  compensated 
for  the  losses  of  '95,  and  that's  why 
people  are  not  sharing  in  the  gov- 
ernment’s optimism  about  the  re- 
covery." 

“We're  not  asking  for  beautiful 
houses,"  said  Felix  Ramos  Cabaleta, 
who  runs  a snack  stand  on  an  iso- 
lated stretch  of  highway  outside 
Huatulco.  “We  just  want  good  jobs 
so  we  can  support  our  families. H 
• Zapatista  rebels  have  broken  off 
peace  talks  with  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment In  a move  that  appeared 
designed  to  increase  pressure  on  an 
administration  grappling  witli  the 
emergence  of  a second  guerrilla 
group. 

The  Zapatistas  said  in  a letter  lo 
the  government  last  week  that  they 
were  halting  Ihe  l&-month-long 
peace  negotiation  because  of  the 
“arrogance"  of  the  government  and 
accused  it  of  using  the  new  rebel  up- 
rising as  an  excuse  to  crack  down 
od  Zapatista  supporters. 

Tlie  Zapatistas  — who  have 
wulked.out.of  the  slow-moving  peace 
talks  several  liiues— also  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  lake  advantage  of  the 
government's  vulnerability  In  (lie 
aftermath  of  tlie  ’synchronized  at- 
tacks in  four  states. . 
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Overturning  the  Soviet  Revolution 


ILLUStRATlON-  JEAN-FRANCOS  ALLALf-: 


Oleg  D.  Kalugin 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
SOVIET  EMPIRE: 

Forty  Years  That  Shook  the  World, 
From  Stalin  to  Yeltsin 
By  Fred  Coleman 
St.  Martin's.  459pp.  $27.95 


FRED  COLEMAN  is  a lucky 
man.  He  saw  it  all  and  missed 
nothing.  His  credentials  are 
impeccable:  He  reported  from 
Moscow  between  1964  and  1995. 

hwo  historic  figures  inspired 
Coleman  to  write  The  Decline  And 
Fall  Of  The  Soviet  Empire:  John 
Reed,  the  maverick  American  jour- 
nalist who  witnessed  the  birth  of 
Russian  communism  in  1917;  and 
Alexander  Yakovlev,  a former  Soviet 
polit buro  member  and  an  architect 
of  Gnrhncl  lev's  "perestroika.*- 
In  chronicle  the  demise  uf  com- 
munism. Coleman,  mindful  of 
Kii-d's  famous  hook  Ten  Days  Thai 
Shook  Tile  World,  subfilled  his  own 
in  a similar  manner  but  may  have 
made  a mistake:  Did  40  years  of  So- 
viet rule  really  shake  the  world? 
Would  not  si  agnation,  decay  and 
eventual  disintegration  be  perhaps 
more  appropriate  words  tu  describe 
the  communist  performance  after 
Stalin?  I rue,  Gorbachev1*  ascent  to 
power  marie  nil  (lie  difference.  It 
was  during  his  tenure  dial  Ihe  So- 
viVr  system  underwent  the  most 
profound  change.  And  this  is  when 
Jakovlev's  advice  to  Coleman  came 
111  handy:  He  urged  Coleman  to  look  I 
al  the  picture  of  post-communist  de- 
velopment and  perspective  from  a 
distance. 

in  his  interview  with  Coleman  in 


199 1 , Boris  Yeltsin  said  it  was  impos- 
sible “to  combine  things  (hat  cannot 
be  combined  — to  marry  a hedge 
hog  to  a grass  snake  — communism 
anti  a market  economy.”  And  this  is 
precisely  ihe  message  and  the  leit- 
motif of  Coleman's  book.  In  tracking 
down  the  origins  of  the  communist 
system  — the  brutality  and  duplicity 
•if  the  founders  id  the  Soviet  stale, 
ihe  continuing  power  struggle  in  the 
Kremlin  — lie  focuses  on  Ihe  legacy 
of  totalitarian  practices  mid  totalitar- 
ian mentality  that  has  been  harrow- 
ing Russia  since  Stalin's  death;  on 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  with  his  limited 
destalinization,  falling  victim  to  party 
hacks;  on  Brezhnev  and  his  clique, 


perpetual ing  unchallenged  party 
rule  and  their  own  privileges. 

Democratic  reforms  anti  commu- 
nism are  incompatible.  Coleman 
points  ouL  And  he  is  right.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  Boris  Yeltsin's 
reforms  are  moving  forward  so 
slowly  is  that  neither  lie  nor  his 
closest  advisors  have  jettisoned  the 
Soviet  ways  of  thinking  and  doing. 
Perhaps  Coleman  is  too  harsh  on 
Yeltsin,  writing  him  off  as  a man  of 
yesterday.  After  all  Yeltsin  has 
made  it  again,  winning  the  presi- 
dency of  Russia. 

But  it  is  not  Khrushchev.  Brezh- 
nev or  even  Yeltsin  who  dominates 
the  narrative.  The  toweling  figure  is 


Mikhail  Gorbachev,  Coleman's 
hero,  the  man  who  “accomplished 
more  than  any  other  statesman  in 
the  world  during  the  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.’1 

For  six  years  Coleman  watched 
Gorbachev  chart  his  course,  maneu- 
vering between  what  he  hoped  to 
achieve  and  what  his  hard-line  oppo- 
nents in  the  Kremlin  would  let  him 
do.  The  account  of  his  efforts  to  re- 
form his  country  is  the  best  part  of 
the  book.  Now  that  Gorbachev's  for- 
tunes have  slipped  badly  and  his 
name  is  sinking  into  oblivion,  Cole 
man  reminds  us  that  "each  of  the 
m^jor  reforms  he  ushered  in  was 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  at  the 
time.**  I11  many  ways  Boris  Yeltsin 
owes  to  Gorbachev  his  emergence 
as  a national  leader:  Yeltsin  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  former  Soviet  presi- 
dent's tolerance  of  political  dissent 
Like  any  Westerner,  even  one 
experienced  in  Russian  affairs, 
Coleman  has  retained  some  miscon- 
ceptions about  Soviet  life. 

He^  overestimates  the  power  of 
Hie  KGB  and  its  heirs,  which  he 
says  “even  today  . . . have  a veto  on 
Russia  s future"  and  can  “remove 
any  military  or  political  leader 
standing  in  [their]  way."  His  asser- 
tion that  KGB  special  troops 
cashed  unarmed  demonstrators  in 
Tbilisi  in  1989  is  erroneous.  It  was 
the  army  of  the  North  Caucasian 
Military  District  under  the  com- 
mand of  recently  appointed  Russian 
Deiense  Minister  Igor  Rodionov 
that  charged  into  the  crowd  and 
beat  many  people  to  death.  Occa- 
sionally Coleman  repeals  and  con- 
tradicts himself.  For  example,  he 
stales  that  “the  Soviet  threat  to 


America  was  imaginary”  but  three 
pages  later  says  that  “of  courae  the 
Soviet  threat  was  deadly  serious.” 

This  book  differs  front  many  oth- 
ers of  the  same  genre  because, 
among  other  things,  it  contains  the 
author's  detailed  proposals  011  how 
the  United  States  should  respond  to 
potential  new  Russian  threats.  Cole 
man  believes  that,  “had  U.S.  diplo- 
macy challenged  die  Soviets  more 
boldly  in  the  fifties  and  the  sixties, 
communism  could  have  collapsed 
decades  earlier  . . In  effect,  he 
suggests  that  "brinkmanship"  is  a 
preferred  policy  for  the  United-. 
States.  In  his  opinion,  oil  and  gas  I 
embargoes  and  all  sorts  of  pres- 
sures short  of  war  would  make  Rus- 
sia behave  the  way  the  West  wants. 
As  a student  of  Russian  history, 
Coleman  should  know  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Western  influence  has  always  been 
marginal  in  Russia,  and  it  will  most 
likely  stay  that  way  lor  a long  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Castro's  Cuba, 
no  match  for  Russia,  has  not  suc- 
cumbed to  U.S.  economic  black- 
mail. 

Coleman’s  mind-set  inevitably 
leads  him  to  another  erroneous  con- 
clusion — that  detente  was  a one- 
way street  that  facilitated  Soviet 
designs  on  the  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, more  than  anything  else,  de- 
tente paved  the  way  to  Russian 
reforms,  for  it  opened  new  horizons 
for  millions  of  oppressed  people. 
And  communism  eventually  col- 
lapsed under  the  burden  of  its  own 
inefficiency,  inhumanity  anti  blun- 
ders. I he  militancy  of  Coleman's 
suggest iu ns  on  how  to  bolster  the 
U.S.  stance  vis-a-vis  "unruly"  Russia 
overshadows  some  of  his  more  sen- 
sible ideas  and  spoils  the  overall  im- 
pression of  this  otherwise  excellent 
book. 


Some  Like  It  Cold 


True  Confessions  of  the  Supreme  Being 


Donna  Rif  kind 

THE  FREQUENCY  OF  SOULS 

By  Mary  KayZuravtsff 

Farrar  Straus  Giroux.  244pp.  $23 


CAN  A novel  survive  on  quirks 
alone?  Mary  Kay  Zuravleffs 
first  book  of  fiction.  The  Frequency 
Of  Souls,  is  an  amiable  comedy  of 
manners  distinguished  by  what 
amounts  to  a festival  of  eccentrici- 
ties exhibited  by  its  various  charac- 
ters as  Zuravleff  aspires  to  send 
comedic  sparks  flying  from  the  un- 
likely subject  of  refrigeration  engi- 
neers in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  novel's  hero.  George  Ma- 
honey. is  a designer  at  the  Cold- 
point  refrigerator  plant  in  Rockville, 
Maryland,  who  is  outfitter!  with  Ihe 
full  regalia  of  the  electrical  engi- 
neer, from  his  clip-on  tie  to  hisgum- 
solrd  shoes.  Thirty-nine  years  old  | 
and  married  to  his  college  sweet- 
heart, Judy,  a “tightly  laced”  rcnl- 
cslate  broker,  George  has  developer! 

I a mid-life  crush  on  his  co-wnrker,  a 
L?N-year-i)ld  woman  named  Niagara 
S|x-nso  who  is  six  feel  tall  and  wears 
crudely  home  made  dresses,  thick 
eyeglasses  and  a hearing  aid. 

Uhat  attracts  George  to  Niagara 
— aside  from  his  libidinous  uhscr- 
vnliMii  (bat  "everything  that  was 
held  close  on  Judy's  body  was 
splayed  and  dangling  cm  Niagara's" 

| — is  Jier  belief  in  (lie  affinity  be- 
tween science  and  spirituality.  She’s 
I using  her  job  at  Ccilripoinl  (0  finance 
a bold  idea:  Having  installed  a satel- 
lite dish  outside  a trailer  full  of  lubes 
and  wires,  she  means  to  try  to  chan- 
nel the  dead  through  radio  waves. 
George,  "convinced  that  the  uni- 
verse  was  soldered  together  with 


logic.”  has  always  looked  to  science 
to  provide  only  comfort  and  practi- 
cal i^r.  But  after  14  years  of  design- 
ing icemakers,  George  is  wondering 
if  he  hasn't  gotten  a little  stale. 

Side  by  side  with  this  high- 
minded  flirtation  is  an  equally  spir- 
ited domestic  comedy,  which  plays 
out  in  the  Mahoneys'  home.  Here 
George  and  his  two  children  are  all 
chafing  under  the  tight  control  of 
compulsively  organized  Judy  — par- 
ticularly Harris,  the  Mahoneys' 
chubby,  precocious  12-year-oid  son. 

George  is  sympathetic  toward 
Harris’s  resistance  to  Judy's  cam-  I 
paign  to  curb  the  boy's  weight,  hav- 
ing himself  suffered  so  tyrannical  a 
mother  that  her  death  brought  him 
profound  relief.  ("He  felt  as  if  a 
jagged  rusty  trap  had  finally  re- 
leased his  leg,  a leg  that  the  trap  it- 
self had  somehow  brought  into 
existence.”! 

In. truth,  though,  Judy’s  dictatorial 
efficiency  does  this  family  rather 
more  good  than  harm,  providing 
George,  whom  his  wife  has  labeled  a 
“tcxthuiik  passive-passive, ” with  a 
degree  of  physical  and  emotional 
comfort  which  he  is  mightily  reluc- 
tant In  surrender:  "It  occurred  to 
[George]  that  being  married  was 

I like  owning  all  your  Favorite  songs. 
They  were  so  familiar  that  you  often 
forgot  to  play,  let  alone  enjoy,  them." 

VYhai  is  one  to  make  of  this 
sweet -naUired.  wacky  bunk?  It  is  too 
engaging  and  full  of  promise  to  be 
dismissed  as  just  one  more  wavelet 
in  the  ceaseless  tide  of  new  fiction, 
^es.  it’s  ultimately  n superficial, 
even  a frivolous  effort  but  who's  to 
say  there  isn't  a place  for  the  light- 
weight first  novel,  especially  one  as 
brisk  and  bracing  as  this? 


Jamas  Morrow 

THE  LIFE  OF  GOD  (AS  TOLD  BY 
HIMSELF) 

By  Franco  Ferrucci 
Translated  from  the  Italian 
by  Raymond  Rosenthal  and 
Franco  Ferrucci 

University  of  Chicago  Press.  283pp. 
$22 


66 00’S  only  excuse  is  that  he 
vJ-  does  not  exist,"  wrote  Stend- 
hal, but  now  Franco  Ferrucci  has 
provided  the  Supreme  Being  with 
another  sort  of  alibi. 

When  The  Life  Of  God  (As  Told 
By  Himself)  arrived  in  my  mailbox, 
I imagined  I was  about  to  experi- 
ence a literary  non  sequilur,  a firat- 
person  novel  by  an  omniscient 
narrator.  Ferrucci’s  God,  however, 
is  neither  all-knowing  nor  all- 
powerfol:  not  exactly  the  "under- 
achiever" posited  by  Woody  Allen  in 
Love  And  Death,  more  a poet  whose 
fancies  keep  springing  into  palpable 
form.  The  poet  wnnts  no  truck  with 
evil,  but  he  is  helpless  to  prevent  it. 

The  Life  Of  God  gives  us  a deci- 
dedly existential  deity,  an  “atheistic 
God”  in  search  uf  himself,  a goal  he 
I hopes  to  achieve  by  writing  his  auto- 
I biography.  As  the  results  unfold. 
Ibis  protean  person  — not  so  much 
the  (tod  of  the  philosophers  as  o 
philosopher  who  happens  to  be  God 
— roams  through  the  centuries  like 
a benign  vampire,  melding  witli  a 
succession  of  historical  bystanders, 
Ihe  better  to  salve  his  solitude. 

Our  hero  impresses  nearly  every- 
one he  meets,  a stellar  cast  that 
includes  Xenophanes.  Seneca, 
Columbus,  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Galileo.  Einstein  and  Mussolini.  It's 


a grand  device,  the  sort  of  mad 
artistic  scheme  that  allows  an  au- 
thor to  write  such  uncommon  sen- 
tences as  “I  told  myself  that  when 
he  awoke  Freud  would  be  mortified 
at  the  thought  of  having  peed  on 
himself  in  the  presence  of  God." 

, The  Life  Of  God  is  ill  served  by 
its  title.  The  label  that  underscores 
the  novel’s  lamest  aspect  — its  re- 
lentless whimsicality,  its  insistent 
archness. 

The  coyness  is  particularly  promi- 
nent in  chapter  one,  which  chroni- 
cles the  cosmos  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  Homo  sapiens.  While  tile  language 
is  evocative,  this  first  section  par- 
takes more  of  fable  than  epiphany. 
Ferrucci  s God  is  not  a very  good 
scientist  — - 1 noticed  him  confusing 
apes  with  monkeys,  and  placing  me- 
teontes  in  deep  space,  among  other 
*rllj!?rs  “ but  he's  a terrific  writer: 
When  the  storm  finally  weakened,  I 
saw  a placid  crimson  sunset,  and  my 
creation  had  the  languorous  beauty 
ul  a face  after  a fit  of  weeping,”  The 
multiplicity  of  such  passages  sub- 
dued any  urge  to  skim. 

Ferrucci's  opening  gambit  is  also 
admirable  for  its  irreverence.  By 
treating  our  culture’s  central  myth 
*2  2.  k*ntI  Aesop's  miniseries  or 
Kipling  Just  So  story,  the  author 
achieves  a caliber  of  iconodasm 
that  rivals  the  more  aggressive  blas- 
phemies of  Mark  Twain’s  Letters 
From  The  Earth  or  Joseph  Heller's 
Cud  Knows. 

In  chapters  two  and  three,  Fer- 
rucci hits  his  stride.  The  joke  starts 
working.  As  God  tilts  with  one  lumi- 
nary after  another,  the  novel  repeat- 
edly evokes  one  of  the  greatest 
scenes  in  all  literature:  the  "poem" 
by  [van  Karamazov  in  which  Christ 


returns  to  confront  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor. Dostoyevsky's  Inquisitor, 
you  may  recall,  had  no  use  for  the 
Catholic  Church’s  founder,  and 
Ferrucci's  assorted  celebrities  are 
I similarly  disinclined  to  solicit  God's 
opinions.  The  Supreme  Being 
fotilely  questions  Moses’s  obses- 
sion with  rules  and  tries  in  vain  to 
key  Augustine's  conversion  to  an  ap- 
propriate biblical  passage. 

The  deity  who  emerges  here  is 
one  for  whom  the  great  religious 
controversies  simply  don't  matter. 
In  these  gently  subversive  passages 
Moses's  alleged  intimacy  with  God. ' 
Jesus  s ostensible  powers  of  salva- 
tion, and  Buddha’s  presumed  en- 
lightenment emerge  as  wholly 
human  constructs. 

Ferrucci  is  at  his  wry  best  in  the 1 
final  chapter,  where,  instead  of  in- 
corporating a person,  the  deity  fuses 
with  the  pages  of  Moby  Dick,  in- 
evitably becoming  the  whale  him- 
self. For  mere  mortals,  such  a stunt 
would  be  dangerous,  but  our  hero 
has  no  trouble  preserving  his  sanity. 
As  he  puts  it.  “Only  God  and  silver- 
fish  can  safely  get  inside  books.” 

It  should  be  dear  by  now  that 
The  Life  Of  God  i9  essentially  an  elab- 
orate conceit.  Reading  it  is  like 
watching  a virtuoso  violinist  play  a 
concerto  on  an  instrument  contain- 
mg.  a single,  mile-long  string.  The 
variations  he  rings  are  astonishing, 
his  athleticism  is  breathtaking,  but  It 
still  remains  a one-note  performance. 

And  yet  I would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. If  Ferrucci  had  added  another 
string  to  his  fiddle  — if  he  liad  given 
1 bis  novel  a plot,  say,  or  gone  into  the 
heads  of  other  characters  — he 
might  easily  have  lost  the  healing 
sweetness  that  constitutes  its  core. 
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Class  war  that  yields  no  benefits 


Larry  Elliott  on  the 

economic  effect  of 
shackling  trade  unions 

THOSE  of  us  who  dislike  Man- 
chester United  winning  every- 
thing in  football  all  the  time 
should  take  some  lessons  from  the 
way  the  Government  has  handled 
the  unions  these  past  18  years. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  insist  that 
United  are  not  allowed  any  foreign 
players;  then  that  a member  of  the 
Manchester  City  fan  club  should 
referee  their  games.  So.  it  will  con- 
tinue. season  by  season,  until 
United  have  to  play  both  halves  up  a 
one-in-four  slope  at  a redesigned 
Old  Trafford  and  |»y  a fine  every 
time  they  commit  a foul. 

After  10  years,  when  the  inns 
liavi*  lost  heart,  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port other  clubs  can  suggest  United 
have  110  future  ns  .1  train  hut  might 
prosper  if  they  sell  replica  kits. 

This  process  will  hr  familiar  to 
trade  unions,  and  it’s  easy  to  see 
why  it  lias  met  with  such  thunder- 
ous applause  on  the  right.  The  at- 
tack on  the  trade  unions  — through 
deflationary  economic  policies  and 
relentless  legislation  — has  been 
class  warfare  at  its  crudest . Why 
bits  of  ihe  the  left  should  also  be 
parroting  such  reactionary  twaddle 
is  more  puzzling. 

The  fact  is  that  the  shackling  of 
the  unions  is  up  there  with  the  Fnlk- 
lands  war  as  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  four  terms  of  Conservative 
government.  Indeed,  it  was  where 
Mrs  Thatcher's  thirst  for  a return  to 
Victorian  values  was  fully  slaked. 

Ministers  argue  that  Ihe  tough 
approach  has  worked,  because  turn- 
ing the  clock  back  has  improved  the 
climate  of  industrial  relations, 
boosted  productivity,  and  brought 
about  a sea  change  in  pay  bargaining. 

The  right  insists  breaking  the 
power  of  organised  labour  has  been 
good  for  workers  as  well,  if  they 
would  but  admit  it.  Unions  act  more 
responsibly,  are  more  in  touch  with 
what  their  members  want  They 


should  give  up  the  industrial  strug- 
gle and  flog  motor  insurance  instead. 

However,  unions  appear  In  be  a 
one-off  case  when  il  mutes  In  the 
implementation  of  Victorian  values. 
Nu  minister  has  yd  suggested  a re- 
turn to  1‘iih  century  surgery,  den- 
tistry nr  sanitation.  Nor  has  any 
member  of  the  Government  been 
brave  enough  to  claim  that  it  would 
boost  competitive  ness  to  deprive 
women  of  the  vote. 

Ycl  a muster-servant  approach  to 
industrial  relations  is  deemed  a 
good  thing,  even  if  it  means  employ- 
ers can  fluut  health  and  safety  regu- 
lations and  sack  staff  with  impunity 
to  prevent  them  from  qualifying  for 
statutory  employment  rights. 

Even  such  bast  ions  of  laissez-faire 
thinking  as  tin*  World  Bank  and  the 
Organisation  for  Economic  Ciwqier- 
alion  and  Development  now  agree 
that  tills  is  not  the  way  forward, 
given  that  the  West  is  never  going  to 
compete  in  terms  of  wage  costs  with 
south  Asia  or  eastern  Europe. 

The  evidence  that  the  campaign 
waged  against  the  unions  has  deliv- 
ered the  economic  benefits  claimed 
is  tenuous.  The  argument  is  that 
unions  distort  supply  and  demand 
in  the  labour  market  by  pushing  up 
wages  and  reducing  investment. 
This  reduces  demand  for  labour. 

Nice  theory,  but  after  18  years  we 
still  seem  to  be  waiting  for  the 
higher  investment  and  the  lower  un- 


employment. Whereas  an  individual 
firm  can  boost  its  profits  from  de- 
unionisation and  holding  down 
wages,  tin*  benefits  in  the  economy 
ai  an  aggregate  level  me  inure  diffi- 
cult lu  discern.  T he  side  i-f feds  uf 
the  decline  in  union  inlliience  lmve 
been  widening  incmiie  inequalities, 
rising  poverty  and  job  insecurity, 
which  have  had  detrimental  effects 
mi  growth,  the  balance  uf  payineiils 
and  public  finances. 

A|kdogisls  for  the  new  rigl  it 
would  argue  that  this  attack  on 
labour  is  warranted,  because  it 
should  lead  to  a fall  in  the  share  of 
national  income  taken  by  wages,  and 
a rise  in  the  share  for  investment. 
Tile  story  of  the  past  18  years  is 
quite  different.  Wages  as  a slime  of 
gross  domestic  product  have  fallen, 
hut  all  iliis  lias  meant  is  that  divi- 
dends have  gone  through  Ihe  roof. 

Tlie  Government  seems  proud  of 
this,  iinjierviuus  to  the  notion  that 
ihe  future  lor  Britain  is  u decently 
paid,  highly  productive,  secure  work- 
force. But  plans  for  farther  curbs  on 
unions  would  be  a bridge  too  far. 

Back  in  the  1970s,  union  bosses 
were  the  satirists'  target  no  longer. 
If  popular  culture  says  anything 
about  the  political  mood,  the  public 
thinks  the  villains  are  now  the 
bosses.  Union  membership  may 
have  fallen  to  below  8 million,  but 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  be- 
lieves there  is  a hidden  pool  of  po- 


tential recruits  — perhaps  several 
million  — reluctant  to  join  for  fear  of 
reprisals. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  Ihe  days  of  in- 
dustrial action  are  over.  The  num- 
ber of  days  lost  through  strikes  has 
fallen  sharply  over  the  past  18  years 
(as  the  graph  shows),  but  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  there  were  yes 
votes  in  81  per  cent  of  ballots. 
Unions  have  been  using  the  votes  to 
good  effect.  Following  a successful 
ballot,  two  out  of  three  disputes 
were  seLtled  without  recourse  to  in- 
dustrial action. 

So,  where  now?  The  trend  in  in- 
dustry during  the  1990s  has  been 
for  firms  to  concent  rale  on  their 
core  business  — unions  should  do 
the  same.  If  unions  can't  deliver  on 
bread  and  hultcr  issues  — pay  anil 
working  conditions  — will  members 
think  it  likely  they  can  beat  Direct 
Line  when  il  conies  tn  cur  insurance. 

Two  tilings  will  help  in  this  re- 
spect. In llcitinn  is  weak,  which 
should  allow  iiiiini-tary  policy  to  be 
expansionary  — good  for  employ- 
ment and  imiou  recruit m rut. 

Tin*  1 ilhei  factor  is  (lu*  prosper!  of 
a Libutir  government.  Tuny  Blair 
lias  said  that  there  will  l>i>  no 
favours  to  the  unions,  hut  in  power 
he  will  need  the  unions  as  much  us 
they  need  him.  The  TUC  believes  il 
can  expect  a minimum  wage,  the  So- 
cial Chapter,  the  right  to  recogni- 
tion. and  protect  ion  against 
dismissal  during  a legal  dispute. 

It  would  like  more,  such  as 
instant  employment  protection 
against  unfair  dismissal  and  greater 
freedom  to  prosecute  disputes 
against  companies  that  divide  them- 
selves up  in  prevent  secondary  ac- 
tion. but  John  Monks,  TUC  general 
secretary,  says  Lihnurs  four  com- 
mitments should  nut  he  underesti- 
mated. 

Let's  hu|»e  so.  Some  on  the  left 
think  unions  are  no  longer  needed 
these  days  but  they  are  fuzzy  about 
what  the  benefits  are  to  workers. 
Simple.  In  the  days  the  boss  would 
say  ’'You’re  fired",  you  would  fetch 
the  shop  steward.  In  the  de- 
unionised  “us-and-us  boss”  world  of 
the  future  the  boss  says:  “I  under- 
stand your  pain  but  you're  fired  all 
the  same.” 


In  Brief 


A WAVE  of  panic  selling  hit 
Olivetti,  Italy’s  troubled 
computer  and  office  equipment 
group,  driving  its  price  down  to 
an  historic  low.  Shares  closed  on 
Monday  1 9,5  per  cent  down  at 
603  lire.  It  followed  a week  of 
upheaval  during  which  chairman 
Carlo  De  Benedetti  resigned.  An 
investigation  hns  been  opened 
into  Insider  share  dealing. 


JAPAN’S  current  account 
surplus  shrank  over  the  12 
months  to  July  by  $5.21  billion, 
or  27.3  per  cent. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  in  the 
United  Stales  Hunk  to  its 
lowest  level  for  seven  years  in 
August,  dropping  to  5.1  per  cent 
from  5.4  percent  in  July. 


GERMANY  under  lined  the 
economic  divergence  with 
France,  Its  key  partner  in  the 
drive  tit  create  a single  European 
currency,  by  disclosing  a 1.5  per 
cent  spurt  in  second-qunrler 
growth  — contrasting  with  a 
(J.4  per  cent  fall  across  die  Rhine. 


BRITISH  Airways  Is  consider- 
ing cuts  in  service  and  stuff 
to  reduce  costs  liy  $ 1 .5  billion 
over  the  next  five  years. 


A ROW  has  broken  out  in 
Jersey  over  legislation  which 
would  give  accountancy  partner- 
ships limited-liability  status  and 
protect  them  from  having  to 
make  huge  compensation 
payments  to  unhappy  clients. 


Eurotunnel  is  expected  to 

announce  a restructuring  of 
its  $ 13.5  billion  debt  in  a deal 
likely  to  give  225  banks  between 
80  and  90  per  cent  of  its  shares. 


Red  faces  at  pillar  of  City  establishment 


Paul  Murphy 


IN  THE  heart  of  the  City,  on  the 
corner  of  London  Wall  and  Old 
Broad  Street,  there  is  a big  hole  in 
the  ground  surrounded  by  blue 
boarding.  It  is  the  site  for  the  new 
London  headquarters  of  Morgan 
Grenfell. 

After  last  week's  events  at  the 
German-owned  investment  bank’s 
asset  management  division,  it 
seems  sure  that  a few  of  the  biggest 
egos  in  the  Square  Mile  will  be 
buried  in  the  foundations. 

Alleged  irregularities  in  three 
unit  trust  investment  funds  have 
caused  rather  more  than  Inconve- 
nience to  90,000  investors  who 
stumped  up  $2.1  billion,  while  the 
industry  has  suffered  Important 
structural  damage. 

After  a three-day  suspension, 
trading  in  the  stricken  fends  re- 
sumed last  Thursday,  but  having 
read  tales  that  suspended  fund  man- 
ager Peter  Young  had  been  belting 
huge  portions  of  investors’  cash  on 
high-risk  technology  and  drug 
stocks,  investors  accounting  for 
8 per  cent  of  the  three  fundB  with- 
drew their  cash.  A bloody  and  con- 
voluted post-mortem  at  one  of  the 
City’s  premier  firms  is  under  way. 
Since  Morgan’s  takeover  in  1989 


by  Deutsche  Bank.  Germany’s 
largest,  the  London  investment 
bank  has  exuded  a special  sort  of 
arrogance.  As  Deutsche  has  fur- 
thered its  stated  intention  of  turning 
Morgan  into  the  hub  of  a global,  all- 
powerful  securities  business,  some 
of  the  most  talented  individuals  in 
high  finance  have  been  tempted 
through  its  doors. 

Nestling  in  this  top  drawer  was 
Mr  Young,  a bright  B 8-year-old  who 
seems  to  have  impressed  just  about 
everyone  he  met.  He  had  taken  over 
management  of  two  of  the  three 
stricken  funds  in  May  1994  from 
John  Armifage,  who  had  been  spec- 
tacularly successful.  Mr  Young  had 
no  Intention  of  letting  things  slip. 

Money  continued  to  pour  into  the 
biggest  fund,  the  European  Growth 
Thiat,  and  it  retained  its  ranking 
dose  to  the  top  of  the  investment 
league  tables  until  the  later  part  of 
last  year. 

Then,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  fund's  position  in  the 
league  tables  plummeted.  As  is  now 
becoming  clear,  the  fend  manager 
had  previously  achieved  such  a 
stunning  performance  by  backing 
small,  young  companies. 

In  April,  with  the  performance  of 
Mr  Young’s  fends  tearing  a good 
deal  to  be  desired  and  with  the 


trustees,  General  Accident,  begin- 
ning to  ask  a few  awkward  ques- 
tions about  the  size  of  investments 
in  unquoted  companies,  the  fend 
manager’s  bosses  instructed  him  to 
reduce  his  exposure  to  such  high- 
risk  companies. 

At  this  stage,  Morgan  Grenfell 
now  alleges,  Mr  Young  is  said  to 
have  set  up  a new  batch  of  Luxem- 
bourg companies  and  hid  his  sus- 
pect investments  deeper.  It  was  only 
in  the  third  week  of  August  when 
the  Securities  and  Futures  Aulhor- 
ity,  one  of  the  front-line  City  regula- 
tors that  had  been  investigating  the 
stockbroker  which  Mr  Young  used 
for  his  Luxembourg  dealings,  raised 
(lie  alarm  that  Morgan  Grenfell 
began  to  investigate  his  activity  In 
earnest. 

Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell  an- 
nounced this  week  il  planned  a 
multl-million-dollar  compensation 
programme  for  investors  in  (he 
three  unit  trusts  il  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend. City  sources  suggest  Morgan 
could  face  a bill  of  about  $150  mil- 
lion for  compensation,  and  those 
likely  to  receive  the  most  generous 
payments  will  be  investors  who 
bought  into  the  fends  earlier  tills 
year. 

But  the  repercussion 8 don't  slop 
with  Morgan  and  Deutsche.  Fund 


^ li!!.  y : 

Young:  high  risk  strategy 

managers  across  the  City  can  now 
expect  their  portfolios  to  be  re- 
viewed in  fine  detail. 

Imro,  the  watchdog  that  monitors 
the  fends  Industry,  has  already  said 
it  will  be  reviewing  its  own  rulebook 
and  supervisory  procedures.  A 
clampdown  on  what  many  profes- 
sionals in  the  past  shrugged  off  ns 
"technical"  breaches  of  the  rules  is 
inevitable. 

As  for  the  whole  system  of  “self- 
regulation”  in  the  City,  the  Morgan 
Grenfell  affair  has  hnmmered  an- 
other nail  In  a coffin  that  seems  to 
contain  more  iron  than  wood. 


LONRHO  has  postponed  the 
$ 1 billion  flotation  of  Us 
Princess  Metropole  hotels  divi- 
sion after  receiving  several 
approaches  for  the  business. 


BIDDERS  for  new  private  rail 
franchises  have  been  given 
confidential  data  on  the  vast 
surpluses  In  the  British  Rail 
pension  fluid  to  aid  the  speedy 
sell-off  of  the  UK  rail  network. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 


Sterling  ratee 
September  9 

Starting  rale* 
Septembers 

Australia 

1.8462-1 .94 BB 

19732-1.9757 

Austria 

16.33- IBM 

15  30-1532 

Bsig.'ini 

47.80-4?.ee 

'4767-47.76 

Canada 

21404-2.1474 

2.1343-2  1364 

Denmark 

B.97-8  S7 

8 S3  8 96 

Fiance 

704-794 

.7.82-7.93 

Germany 

2.326B2.3284 

2.3176-2.3200 

Hong  Kong 

12.05- 12  OB 

1206-1206 

Ireland 

08031-09645 

08638-09653 

IWy 

2.331-2564 

2.361-2,363 

Japan 

I7O.0B- 170.32 

170. 15- 170 3-1 

Mettw  lands 

2.6072-2.6036 

2.8967-2.5990 

How  Zealand 

22407-2.2442 

7 2591-2.2622 

Norway 

8.60-9  W 

10.03-10  OS 

Portugal 

23B.I2-238.41 

237  23-237  54 

Spain 

186.23-196.50 

185.66- 195.76 

Sweden 

10.36- 10  33 

10.36-10.39 

Switzerland 

I.89M-1.B9B0 

1.6856-1.8879 

USA 

1 .5685-1.5004 

1.6690-1^600 

ECU  1 

12310-1.2323 

1.2293-1.2306  ] 
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V Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 

! UNIVERSITY 

POST 

REF.  NO. 

‘-I  AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

y‘ Boiswana 

Computer  Services  Manager 

W46276 

Boiswana 

SRF  Okavango  Reseaich  Centre 

W45276 

'/  i.  West  Indies  (Barbados) 

L Haematology 

W45274 

AUSTRALIA 

' :i  Adelaide 

Chair  Neurology 

W45253 

Adelaide 

L Terrestrial  Ecology 

W45256 

: ; i ANU  (Canhatral 

F/RF/POF  (Research  Economists) 

W45256 

- ' HONQKONG 

Unlv  Hong  Kong 

AP/ASP  Earth  Sciences 

W45254 

. NEW  ZEALAND 

, Auckland 

Chair  Ophthalmology 

W45257 

- Auckland 

SL  Paediatrics 

W45258 

Auckland 

SUL  Medieval  History 

W45259 

1 Auckland 

L Modern  European  History  (post  1946) 

W45260 

Auckland 

L Twentieth  Century  US  History 

W45261 

Auckland 

SUL  Spanish 

W45262 

Canloibury 

Chair  Psychology 

W45263 

; Canterbury 

L Psychology 

W45204 

: Canterbury 

L Forestry 

W45265 

Canterbury 

L Physics 

W45266 

-■  Canlorbury 

L Electrical  & Electronic  Engineering 

W4S277 

1 i Otago  (Dunadin) 

L Energy  Management 

W46269 

; Otago  (ChitstchiHch) 

P Pathology 

W45270 

i Otago  iWflllingion) 

SL  Respiratory  Medicine 

W4527I 

' .1  PACIFIC 

' - PNGUT (Papua  New  Guinea) 

P Language  & Communication  Studies 

W45272 

:v  PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

P Electrical  & Communication  Engineering 

W46273 

. South  Pacific  (Fi|i) 

P Theatre  Arts 

W45268 

: ...  ' ) South  Pacific  (Marshall  Isles) 

Centro  Director,  Marshall  islands 

W45267 

j •'  Abbreviations:  P - Professor;  AP  - Associate  Professor;  ASP-  Assistant  Prolessor;  S 

- Senior 

-;t ! Lecturer;  L - Lecturer;  F- Fellow;  SRF- Senior  Research  Fellow.  RF- Research  Fellow;  PDF- 

Postdoctoral  Fellow 

■ ? ! Far  further  details  of  any  of  the  above  stall  vacancies  ploasa  contact  the 

‘ ' 1 Appointments  Department.  ACU,  35  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1II OPFUK 
• (Internal,  tel.  +44 171  013  3024  [24  hour  answarphonel;  fax  +44171 813  3DB5; 
8-mall:  appts0acu.0c.uk),  quoting  rsforenCB  number  el  posl(s).  DbIbIIi  will  be 
sent  by  alrmall/flrsl  dais  posl.  A sample  copy  of  Ihe  publication  Appointments 

In  Commonwealth  Universities,  including  subscription  dolalls.  Is  available  from 

■ Ihe  SB  me  source. 

1 

1 Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Common  wealth 

AC« 

i wm 


rifn 

wmmmm 

Project  Managers  1 1 

for  Bosnia  and  Pakistan  I I 

Islamic  Relief  World  Wide  is  an  international  W w 

relief  and  development  NGO  whose  aim  is  to 

alleviate  the  suffering  wherever  it  occurs.  ivlTmir 

wlioevcr  is  its  victim.  We  are  currently  looking 

for  dynamic  and  creative  project  manager  for  j y*/ 

our  Field  Offices  in  Bosnia  and  Pakistan. 

The  suitable  candidates  need  to  have  a mlnimun  of  3 years 
experience  in  project  development  and  management  and  are 
committed  to  relief  and  development  work  in  the  Geld.  You  will 
be  enthusiastic,  able  to  work  on  your  own  initiative,  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  development  work  and  provide  guidance 
and  support  to  the  field  office  staff. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  qualifications. 
Closing  Dale:  26  September  1996 

For  mi  application  form  and  job  description,  please 
contact:  The  Projects  Division,  lnlnmlc  Relief 
Worldwide,  19  Rea  Street  South,  Birmingham  H5  6LH. 
Fax:  0121-G22  5003 


Advartlaamenta 

ft  'a  a tonifflcn  <sl  occapUnet  m 
ndvenlsemfrii  ciders  trot  iha 
proprietors  of  TTe  Quoroban  Weekly  do 
not  guaranies  toe  insertion  cl  ary 
paflici  iinr  advsnisomoni  cm  a spe.afled 
date,  or  ai  all.  although  every  effort  wl 
be  mode  to  moot  the  wishes  of 
advertisers,  lather  ihey  do  not  uccepr 
lab**  tor  o srj  loss  or  caused  by 

an  unci  or  Inocniucy  In  the  priming  or 
non-flppoaijrn:*  uf  any  aduerfeement 
They  also  rosorvo  Uw  right  ro  clnssirv 
oorinnlly  .my  advertiaeirwrit,  oilll  « 
ilelnto  ony  objectl.  amble  wording  or 
reject  any  Wwrtl» nont. 

AJU  rough  e.ciy  odvta  lisemoni  ta  carefully 
chocKMi.  McasliMuJiy  misinves  do 
occur.  We  iterators  usJ.  adveiUsors  to 
jskIsI  us  t-y  UVKMfig  (heir 
edvertisomeriis  c-areiully  and  Adv.se  us 
Immodiololy  should  an  oner  occur.  We 
regret  Uwl  vvo  tunnel  occ.0*:'! 
lespc-naitilily  Ifii  mure  than  ONE 
IJCOfiUCT  krseition  and  Hum  no 
ropdbiicaiion  will  be  granted  Yi  Um  case 
ot  typographical  or  nwv>r  changes  which 
do  not  Allevl  me  value  of  ihe 
odvettKei  non! 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


Study  TEFL,  ESL  or  TESOL 
by  Distance  Learning.  Also: 
Cert.  TEFL 
□ip.  ESP  (Business), 
Cert.  TEFL  (Management) 
Prospectus  from: 


12  Rutland  Square, 
Edinburgh,  EHl  2BB 
Tel/Fax  01259  720440 


L?  -t  . iV  w.,i. 


I Faculty  of  Environmental  II 
and  Social  Studies  I 


Head  of  School 

Information  and  Communications  Studies 
O I A76  - £37,896  plus  performance  bonus 

A highly  motivated  and  dynamic  individual  is 
sought  for  this  important  senior  management 
post,  to  take  forward  the  strategic  direction  of  the 
School  and  build  upon  its  established  reputation 
in  the  areas  of  Information  Management  and 
Communications  & Cultural  Studies. 

Candidates  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
leadership  skills  and  academic  and/or  professional 
experience  in  Information  Management  and/or 
Communications  and  Cultural  Studies.  You  will 
be  expected  to  be  sympathetic  to  aU  areas  of  the 
School’s  curriculum;  an  interest  in,  and 
commitment  to  the  research,  consultancy  and 
international  dimensions  of  die  School’s  work  will 
also  be  essentia]. 

The  Head  of  School  will  be  a member  of  the 
Faculty  Management  Team  which  determines 
overall  academic  strategy  and  financial 
resources  allocation.  The  successful  candidate 
may  also  be  appointed  to  a professorship  where 
the  University's  criteria  are  met. 

The  opportunity  for  an  informal  discussion 
of  this  post  is  available;  please  contact 
Dr  Jennifer  Somerville,  Dean  of  Faculty 
on  0171  753  5101.  Ref:  ES001 

Closing  date:  30  September  1996 

Application  forms  and  further  details 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  a 7 x 10 
stamped  addressed  envelope  to  Personnel 
Services,  University  of  North  London, 
Holloway  Road,  London  N7  8DB,  quoting 
the  reference  number. 

The  University  of  North  London  is  an 
Equal  Opportunities  Employer 


UNIVERSITY  OF 


NORTH  LONDON 


Leicester 

University 


EslflbliyheJ  In  1966.  the  Centra  torMa&s  Communication 
Research  (CMCK)  is  one  of  the  world'*  oldest,  best 
known  centres  of  media  scholarship 


MA  IN  MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Distance  Learning 


This  is  a pan-time.  2 year  distance  learning  course,  for 
every  media  professional  and  student  of  media  issues. 
Contact  us  NOW  for  September  Intake. 

Key  course  themes  include: 

• power,  regulation  and  competition  m media  industries 

• global  medio,  local  resistance 

• language  and  image  in  media  tests 

• media  and  politics,  gender  race  and  family 

• "reading"  the  medio,  audiences  and  reception 

• issues  la  media  management,  training,  ethics 

• theory  and  methodology  in  media  research 

Study  by  distance  learning  with  Leicester  University: 

• the  only  UK  distance  learning  MA  in  mass 
communications 

• minimal  disruption  to  employment  or  family 

• high  quality  texts  and  AV  materials 

• prepared  by  leading  experts  worldwide 

• occasional  weekend  or  day  schools  (UK  and  other 
selected  countries  I - voluntary 

Assessment  is  by  assignment,  examination  and 
dissertation.  Candidates  should  hold  a good  honours 
degree  or  equivalent.  Applicants  with  relevant 
professional  experience  and  those  just  graduating  will 
also  be  considered.  Candidates  for  whom  English  is  not 
a first  language  should  have  evidence  of  good  proficncy 
in  English. 

For  course  brochure  and  jgrgj 

application  forms,  contact  «■#> 

The  Course  Sccretnry,  a 

quoting  ref  DL/GW996,  ^ If  .*« 

CMCR,  University  of 

r^ktster,  104  Regent  Rond,  ryAo 

Leicester  1.KI  71.T.  UK. 

TO:  +44  116  252  5275. 

Fax:  +44  116  252  5276.  \J 

emnili  liJ401elcesler.ac.uk 


Opportunities  Abroad 


for  work  in  n'lirf  ami  ilnvlt/punw  n r •ihhvnlr 

1(1  issues  :t  year  with  nver  300  vacancies  enefi  issue 
4 issues  130.(1(1  lUSSSOl  Id  issues  W (US4‘KI) 
sent  by  e-mnil  ur  iiirmuil  (pIc-iiNC  specify  ynur  choice) 
plus  free  directory  by  airmail  on  either  subscription. 
Payment  by  Access.  Del  to  or  Visa  credit  card 
nr  by  UK  hanker's  draft  ntnde  payable  to: 


Wurltl  .Service  Eiiqiiirv 

Shining  Shill*  nil,!  )'n»n,‘iiiif;  t'.viiiJiiisirn 

I SlisKwcll  Green  I ondmi  SW»  mil*  IlngUiml 
I'.ix:  +44  71  717  32.17  e-mail:  UM.,r»'uihni.nl.iMiei.i‘iint 

An  ucilvtiy  ni  r.Tu Killin'.  Alinm.i. 1«n  <■(  ,,n\  liilili  or  n>%- 

t IK  c lnriiv  Ni, 


A degree  of  flexibility 

Degree  courses  by  distance  learning 

Background:  Ovn  lOytin  of  tprdriitt  oav.inJ,*  In  trie  Arid  of  dwince 
learaVij  1st  adult  learnefi. 

DhtllKV  lllmlnn:AJIo»»rtuto  maintain  your  prrtint  position  In  lilt,  while 
sa'h'nj  vouf  qaiflflavaii.  itutittng  vrtien  and  where  W hilt,  your  leovutmtntv 
Programmes:  Offered  it  BMwtor’,.  Mister  t end  Dooonfe  level  In  a wide  range 
orfleldv turn  Butineu  AdmJniitriUon  ovrr  AnroMmy  u Theology  AviliiMe 
elriKf  it  Thedt  Evalueilon  cj,  Tkjqht  Count  option 
Candidatei:  The  pogrinvreiiK  tiuignrd  f«  the  miturt,  evperienced  candtdite. 
tadtfn,  tin  time  for  ■ M-bme  rrtldenrial  pujiMimt  but  err  eauiUr  antebte 
for  the  hoiKtwund  or  dfaved  nWung  to  Improve  their  endemic  qveiiffrafiont 
Corporate  programmes:  irmividusliiM 


OronuMa  i>m»n  a ,Go«iv-ixTPui>ciasDi‘3a 

Gemini  WOn/tON  or  no  Bmo*  CoeondMlv. 


Knightsbndge  Unnerstty 

lAmawa  Buouog 
Cur  GW  ux.  ArwadiunoH  Oroa, 
l Ku  men.  Tows  TQ]  SEL 
fax:  +44  01803  201*31 


Promoting  excellence  In 
University  teaching  and 
research 


Thb  Quhen’s 
An nivbb s Aav  Prizes 


JOURNALIST  or  WRITER? 


Home  study  courses  In  Creative  Writing,  Freelance 
& Newe  Journalism,  English  Literature  & Poetry 
Start  today  - send  for  free  prospectus 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

JGW,  22  Upbrook  Mews.  London  W2  31 IG 

Fax:  +44  171  706  3780  timail:  info@lsjournalism.eom 


On  29th  September  1996 

The  Guardian  Weakly 
will  be  publishing  a 
post-graduate  courses  feature. 

To  advertise  telephone  +44  161  834  8686 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
September  15  1898 


APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES  21 


Dc|M1  tnu  nt  of  Civil  .tiitl  Fiivironmcnt.il  En^inct  i in^ 


Lectureships 

Lecturer  In  Hydraulics  and  Irrigation  Engineering  Design 

We  require  an  hydraulics  engineer  with  [ntemtlonti  experience  In  the 
design  of  Irrigation  and  drainage  systems  and  a proven  record  In 
hydrauBcs  research. 

Lecturer  In  infrastructure,  Water  Supply  and  Sanitation 
Engineering 

We  are  looking  for  an  engineer  with  overseas  experience  In  rural 
development,  sped  (leafy  In  relation  to  Infrastructure,  water  supply  and 
sanitation  to  be  responsible  for  reaching  and  research  at  undergraduate 
and  postgraduate  Iwel. 

The  successful  candidate^)  will  work  within  the  Environmental  Group 
and  be  closely  associated  with  the  Institute  of  Irrlgadon  and 
Development  Studies  (1IDS),  the  Department's  postgraduate  school 
concerned  with  overseas  development. 

The  posts  will  be  for  three  yean  In  the  first  Instance. 

An  exceptional  candidate  may  be  considered  for  the  pose  of  Director  of 
IIDS  which  Is  to  become  vacant  In  the  near  future. 

Salary  within  Lecturer  Grade  B Scale  £20,677  - £26,1  JO  peranmn 

Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Personnel 
Department  (R),  University  of  Southampton,  Highfleld, 
Southampton  SOI7  IBJ,  telephone  +44 (0)  1703  592750 
fax  4-44  (0)  1703  594986,  to  whom  a frill  curriculum  vitae 
(7  copies  from  UK  applicants,  and  I from  overseas),  Including 
the  names  and  addresses  of  three  referees  should  be  sent, 
to  arrive  no  later  than  20  September  1006. 

Please  quote  reference  number  Rf  1 9. 

WoriJng  for  equal  opportunities 


* 


University 
of  Southampton 


Children's  Aid 

/ ) 


formerly  known  as 

FEED  THE  CHILDREN  (Europe) 


irecte 

Director  of  Programmes 


J circa  £44,000  pa  plus  benefits  package 


Reading 


Children’s  Aid  Direct,  formerly  known  as  Feed  the 
Children  (Europe),  is  an  international  relief  agency 
responding  to  disasters  and  emergencies  and 
providing  support  to  communities  in  need.  We 
undertake  programmes  in  Albania,  Bosnia, 
Serbia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Haiti, 
Rwanda,  and  Sierra  Leone,  with  others  under 
review.  Our  programme  activities  range  from 
emergency  and  targeted  feeding  programmes,  to 
social  development  programmes  for  children  with 
special  needs. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  charities  in  the  UK.  we 
require  a dynamic  person  to  lead  the  further 
development  of  our  programme  strategy. 
Reporting  to  the  Executive  Director,  the  post 
holder  will  have  both  overseas  and  home  based 
responsibilities.  With  direct  control  of  our 


overseas  activities,  their  management  and 
development,  the  post  holder  will  also  lead  the 
development  of  our  organisation's  child  focus, 
and  work  with  the  team  of  Directors  on  overall 
organisational  Issues. 

Successful  candidates  will  have  at  least  10  years 
experience  working  for  NGOs  with  an  overseas 
base.  This  should  include  both  successes  in 
senior  field  posts  and  senior  managerial  roles 
within  the  home  offfee.  Specific  skills  in 
programme  design  and  evaluation,  policy 
development,  management  of  staff,  resources 
and  finance  should  be  supported  by  excellent 
planning  and  strategic  assessment  abilities 
strong  written  and  oral  communication  skills,  a 
mature  leadership  style  and  the  ability  to  work 
within  a team. 


For  further  Information,  please  contact  James  Davidson,  Personnel  Manager,  Children's  Aid  Direct,  82 
Caversham  Road,  Reading  RG1  8AE,  Telephone  01734  *584  000,  Fax  01745  581  230,  email 
100523.3025@compuserve.com.  The  closing  date  for  completed  applications  is  September  27th,  1996. 

Children's  Aid  Direct  is  working  towards  its  equal  opportunities  polir.w 


University 
of  Durham 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THEOLOGY 

Alan  Richardson  Fellowship 

ENDOWED  TO  PROMOTE  XJ£S  LARCH  DVTD  THE  EXPOSTHON  AND  DfiFENCX  Of 
QtRlSnAN  DOCTRINE  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT  AND 
rrsotAuiNCKS. 

Thli  praillgtoui  fallnwihip  mi  rounded  in  honour  of  (ha  Vary  Reverend  Alan 
RJchanlion.  K.B.E,  D.D.  (ISOS  • 1973),  formerly  Dnn  of  York,  Proftuor  ol 
Chiisiiin  Theology  In  lha  University  of  Nottingham  and  Canon  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  ft  will  Da  awarded  for  ana  lam  Id  thaaadimlcyMT  1997-98. 

Applications  are  Invited  from  ectabliabad  scholar*,  during  dale;  1 October  1998. 

Additional  information  (ton:  Hu  Soavtajy.  Board  of  Studln  Daparimrait  of 
Theology.  University  of  Durham.  Abbey  ftwas.  Palace  Groan,  Durham  DHt  MS 
(hx*44  1137447441. 


Head  of  Department  Tourism 


Tt.«  Dei>afirii<jril  of  Tourism  lies  n ihri.itvj  on  I u.im  -aiivi. 
uridorara'l.ioir-  |iW  POtlfRMuatv  p jtlloliu  will,  unuK.'.j 
research  and  o -.tensive  Euiouean  and  International  hni.s 

834.000  por  annum  plus  PRP  Pool  Rot  PY01 
A wen  qualified  academic  lender  will'  a tact  ground  in 
the  social  sconces  on  d/or  business  IS  required  U-  lead 
a Dooarinieni  of  tBn  oe'ions  with  teaching  «r>d  research 
commi imams  at  tho  Univereuv  a Lincoln  and  Hull  campuses 

Substantial  academic  standing  ,s  required  end  \ou  chouid  he«e 
an  active  roeoarch  and  publications  records 

A professorial  appointment  will  be  considered  for  suitably 
qualified  candidates 


r vl  III.  Ii|.|'l,cai>'  i.  !«■.» ,inrt  fi,rlh“-  rlvtaiis  ll'...e v ■ v,|it.|.'l 

University  of  Lincolnshire  & Humbonlde 
Personnel  Services 
Wyho  House 
Beverley  Road 

Kingston  Upon  Hull.  HUB  7HT 
Telephone:  *44  1402  *406*0 

Facsimile:  *44  1 4B2  47103B  quollng  the  post  reference  number. 

Closing  data  7 October  I93B 

Interview*  wool  commencing  2 1 October  1998 

University  of  Llnculiitiliire  A H uni  bersidp 


fl»*  a-  »»i  ifttImjiui  o^raoil*  lu  Fjyvral  4>p|8»m*naS4M 

Bf/ifru>MHl>  /V*" n #n4ir.w*pn>t*ntrJ  pm u§**. 


CLASSIFIED 


HOTELS  & APARTMENTS 


MODliHN 
SERVICE 
APA  FITMENTS 


f nor.i  co:) 

per  niijht 
por  ii|»  ci  r l in  til*  t 


LONDON 

Sail-coniainad.  fully  serviced  aparlmena  in  Ken»lrvgion  - dose  to  partt.  ahopa.  buses 
and  subivayi.  Colour  TV,  lelephone.  equlppad  kitchen,  cenlral  heating.  Modern 
comiort  et  reasonable  rates.  Car  Perk.  Broclure  by  return  mall  Ouoie  O 

CHALFONT  (KBN8INQTON)  LTD 

100  BOS  KSNBINQTON  OHUROH  8TRBBT,  LONDON  WB  4DP  ■ NOLAND 
Tall  (0)  171  229  8371  / 229  2005  Faxi  (0)  171  727  703B 
Telext  202422  (ret  <836041 


CAR  HIRE 


M ARTINS  Car  Hire 
-W(Alri—  Specialists 
Personal  meet  & greet  service  at 
Heathrow  & Gatwftk  Airports 

J mSSoU  1256  843035 


Quote  retCnVKM 


Our  rate*  are  Indurive  of  VAT.  COW. 
Unlimited  and  full  AA 
membership  We  offer  a Mw>  and 
Greet  service  al  Airport  TOmlnili 
WEEXU*  RAIL)  7r 

FIAT 

CINQUECRNTO  8#-®  N.OO 

FORD  FIESTA  IIBflO  17 MO 

NISSAN  MICRA  133i»  19.00 

FOSDF5C08T  147.00  71^0 

FORDMONDFO  161.00  Z3H0 

FORD  M0N0EO 

AUTOMATIC  182XM  2000 

llBATIIROW-AUrOlURE-OATWlCK 

■niB  VI HACK  GARAGE,  HIGH 
STREET,  DORMANS  LAND, 
SURREY,  RH7  SPY 
IBLEPHONBi-0044  1342870078 
FAX: -0044  1343  870084 


CAR  HIRE 


PAMBER  CAR  HIRE  U.K  M ,734 

62  iicbding  no.M),  WOODU.V,  KLAtiiwo,  HGf.  ODD.  (°)  1734  '>96205 

;.rru>  pnouron  pax  rou  a utroenunr  today  port  run  oltails 

V.’L  MLTT  VOUil  C I l-~.ll f AIH)  YOU  CCMIMJI  VO'JII  JOdllNf.Y  WlttlOUT  DM.AV.-j. 


. ROVER  METRO  p on 

A FORD  FIESTA  L m 

n FORD  BBCORT  1.4  £120  - FORD  MONDEO  1 .8/2.0  LX  f-t  yg 

8 ROV2R214  E,ZD  ° PEUQIOT  4081,0  00  E17B 

D ROVER  418  4 218  2100  H hover  620  8U  £105 

B reuOHOtTO1,6  2150  K ROVER  820  0U  £328 


nuu  oat*  Mcusa  iuiv  fowmtre  MiMutea  runiMaama  ■uu.im  earnawu. 
■eestana  raa  UMiiaiK  Me  auti  bbootm  awuuiu.  mre  enwiM  w iomw  «MH«n 
wtwna  cere  wiMK.wu.fu  eeea.  imwn  wa- w.Menrtcuoctavrec. 


NEW  CARSr  OLD  PRICES 
HEATilROW/GATWICK 
■ Pcr»onal  meet  & greet  service 

• Discounts  for  AJj 

cxpalB  A diplomats 

• Unfimlled  mileage 

• Frill  24  hr  AA  A RAC  cover 

• Visa/ Access  acccpird 
Contact  ua  for  fully  Inclusive  rale 
B8  Meadow,  Godabnlng,  Sumy 

gut  sirr  UK 

Td  *44  1483  880048 
Finn +44  1483  860187 


ROBERT  WHITLEY  CAR  HIRE 
HEATHROW  - OATWICX 
■ AMtSliM  llirw  INC 
UTATTC^M  lilt  fW  INt. 

CAV  til.  IF, id  CIO*  INCL 
MDiUuT  SOI  I ATI  Mll+L  Clf*.in  . 
IHT  n H I NIW  M»  11+1 

nVIN  SEATFR  l:.T«r  £1  JO 
UMNUiS  ..IDA  Airmail* 
niuTHiMm*  40  VIIlKIE.-  IW  LIIIUS 
AACijYft.  IINI1MCTI1I  MlllWjl.  INYWAf.M 
ANll  1111 1 tAIKTVM  ANlI  1+UVtBV 
Far  u bnuKdiaft  mope  dtlre  quorp 
(rlcpboiu  44  (0)t2ll  • 7S44S* 
Fix41(0)l2Sl>»«m 
Motile +4  10)  111  ■ 1 16707 
Jumlm  Cstuge,  TlUard  Food,  Xtuhrnnot. 
Fualum,  Sumy  QUID  IB- 


ACCESS  CAR  HIRE  U.K 

Hornc.i'jlle  G:iroge  Llil  (Dupl.X) 

Cnlh  noiid,  Hiiutttng,  Berkv.hm:  RG30  2HF> 


Tl-I.  *44(0)  1734  (iO 320-1 
r.m.  (O)  173-1  603203 


SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE  ON  MOST  MODELS 
DURING  APRIL  & MAY 

AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  & GREET  SERVICE 
PLEASE  WRITE  PHONE  OR  FAX  FOR  DETAILS 
EXAMPLE 

ESCORT  1 .6LXI  for  2 WEEKS 

£280.00  Fully  Induslvo  of  comprehsnslvo  Insurance 
CDW,  deUvery/colleotfon  to  Heathrow,  Gatwick  or 
London',  tmllmUed  tnlteago. 


W*.,j 


STsjy* i 


f LOW.  LOW  PRICES  a GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY  a FULLY  INCLUSIVE  RATES  a WIDE  RANGE  OF 
VEHICLES  a OVER  60 IOCA770NS  NATIONWIDE 
a CALL,  WRITE  OR  FAX  TO  OUR  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 


il.MITi 


01494  442  110  01494  474  732 

mmcMiKKTu.  nc  ou>cann«use  HuutmxN  mw  mm  woomm  buckb.  hfii  nr 


i’ 

L_ 

9 . ^ 

'***  1 
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A dynamite  story 
in  the  bushveld 


Jay  Griffiths  finds  an 
explosives  factory  bang  in 
the  middle  of  a South 
African  nature  reserve 


■ a MJLDEBEEST  career 
l/l#  around  the  Mankwe  na- 
if m hire  reserve  with  a mighty 
stomp  and  springboks'  prancing 
leaves  prints  in  the  dust.  The  impact 
of  m nifs  footsteps,  though,  in  this 
arid  corner  of  South  Africa  is  tire 
lightest  of  trends. 

Dougal  MacTavish,  who  manages 
the  9,000-acrc  site  in  the  North  West 
Province  for  Hie  owners,  ICI,  walks 
softly  III  rough  the  hush  void.  He 
reads  the  landscape  nnd  tracks  ani- 
mals from  their  spoor  or  their  dung. 

A giraffe  lopes  by.  Rare  white  rhi- 
nos waddle  into  the  bush,  and  lap- 
pet-faced vultures,  able  to  peck 
through  j itch-nnd-A-hnl  f-ti i ick  rhino 
skin,  shako  a tail  feather  in  the  dry 
scrub  of  the  wait-a-bit  thorn. 

MacTnvisli  walks  with  his  “right 
hand  man,"  Buti  Phalatsi,  a black 
South  African,  who  has  spent  years 
working  in  national  parks.  The  two 
can  identify  animals  by  species,  sex 
and  age  at  vast  distances.  Something 
dickers  across  the  horizon,  so  far 
and  so  quickly  you  miss  it  altogether. 
Dougal  has  it;  it's  a female  warthog 
with  four  babies,  he  says.  Only  one 
of  those  babies  will  survive,  he  adds. 
Why?  “Because  only  one  of  her  nip- 
ples is  working  property."  (And  it 
happens  exactly  as  he  predicts.) 


Dougal  MadThviah  (left)  with  Ken  Smith 


Mankwe  is  not  like  other  nature 
reserves.  It  is  bordered  by  a 
guarded,  electrified  perimeter  fence 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  reserve  is 
one  of  ICI's  largest  explosive  plants. 
Night  and  day  the  sound  of  detona- 
tors competes  with  the  grunt  of 
warthogs. 

ft  la  law  that  a large  buffer  area 
must  surround  such  a site,  and  to  an 
extent,  ICI  is  making  an  environ- 
mental PR  virtue  of  a legal  neces- 
sity. But  die  spirit  of  Mankwe  is 
largely  the  product  not  of  board- 
room  decisions  but  of  two  “eco- 
subversives".  One  is  MacTavish, 
who  devotes  much  of  his  spare  time 
ns  well  as  his  working  life  to  the 
site;  the  other  is  ICI's  ex-company 
ecologist,  Ken  Smith. 

But  how  do  MacTavish  nnd  Smith 
square  the  fact  that  for  all  that  David 
Attenborough  endorses  the  site, 
and  Hie  extraordinary  sensitivity, 
skill  and  commitment  of  those  who 
work  on  site,  the  nature  reserve 
stands  cheek  by  jowl  with  a factory 
producing  explosives  for  mining 
whose  client  list  includes  RTZ,  infa- 
mous for  the  manner  of  its  mining 
across  the  world? 

Ken  Smith  argues  dial  the  con- 
sumer demands  it  Tve  never  met  ! 
anyone  in  the  world,  not  the  green- 
est of  the  greens,  who  doesn't  use 
one  of  our  products.  Merely  by 
being  on  Earth,  man  has  au  impact 
and  if  we  want  knives  and  forks  and 
catalytic  converters  and  roads,  we 
have  to  have  industries  like  ICI.  The 
point  is  you've  got  to  try  to  do  it 
with  die  minimum 
impact."  He,  speaks 
with  sincerity  of  the 
importance  of 
greening  industry 
from  within. 

Smith  and  Mac- 
Tavish are  building 
up  a site  database  of 
all  the  reserve's 
birds  and  mammals, 
from  die  dung  bee- 
tle to  the  rarest  en- 
dangered creature. 
:vi  Their  database  is 
'/*  careful  and  exact, 
but  one  mammal  is 
missing.  It  is  as  fas- 
mlth  cinating  and  playful. 


Ostrich  farming  in  the  heart  of  Mankwe  nature  reserve 


as  destructive  and  nasty  as  a mam- 
mal can  be  nnd  there  are  some  800 
on  site:  the  human  being. 

Signs  on  the  electric  fence  read 
‘Trespassers  Will  Be  Prosecuted" 
in  three  languoges.  The  site  security 
are  armed  and  carry  out  target  prac- 
tice on-site. 

Their  chief  enemy  is  the  profes- 
sional poacher  armed  with  guns  and 
the  cruellest  of  snares. 

“White  South  Africans,"  says 
MncTnvish,  a white  Zimbabwean, 
“would  shoot  at  animals  just  for  fun 
because  half  of  them  are  complete 
idiots.  Black  South  Africans  shoot 
for  food.  If  someone's  hungry,  and 
they  shot  an  animal  to  eat  them- 
selves. what  is  it  to  us?  I wouldn't 
have  hard  feelings.  But  there's  no 
one  here  starving  — it's  done  for 
commercial  gain." 

Apart  from  poaching,  there  are 
legal  reasons  for  fencing  the  site  but 
the  effect  of  the  security  is  to  high- 
light one  of  the  most  acute  dilem- 
mas of  nature  conservation.  Is  it 
axiomatic  that  unless  man  makes  a 
profit  out  of  nature  he  will  destroy 
it?  Is  humanity  the  ineluctable 
enemy  of  animals? 

From  Mankwe,  a nature  reserve 
the  size  of  9,000  football  pitches,  the 
view  is  an  African  Eden.  But  what  is 
the  view  like  across  the  fence,  from 
the  nearby  grid-patterned  and  sub- 
urban township  of  Mogwase?  "1  only 
know  the  fence,"  says  the  first  per- 


son you  talk  to.  And  the  second. 
And  the  third. 

Julia,  a local  teacher,  says.  "When 
foreign  companies  come,  they  bring 
things  which  don’t  benefit  us.  When 
they're  making  a reserve,  there's  no 
link  to  people  living  around  their 
companies.  We  have  these  big  com- 
panies here,  and  they  are  very  near, 
but,  oh,  they  are  very  far  from  us." 

Mankwe  seems  an  off-ground 
place,  linked  more  closely  to  other 
ICI  sites  in  Teesaide  or  Brazil  than 
to  its  closest  geographical  neigh- 
bours. The  factory  is  dislocated  in 
time,  too.  for  it  does  not  run  in  sync 
with  day  and  night,  but  is  staffed  to 
run  24  hours  per  tlay,  in  perpetual 
production  for  the  sake  of  interna- 
tional market-time  efficiency. 

THIS  dislocation  of  company  to 
locality  is  part  of  a worldwide 
apartheid.  ICI  was  up  and  run- 
ning in  South  Africa  long  before 
apartheid  laws  were  repealed,  paying 
its  dues  and  its  due  respects  to  prop 
up  the  apartheid  regime.  This  world- 
wide apartheid  is  very  much  with  119; 
the  international  rich  versus  the  local 
poor;  the  economic  colonialists,  the 
invisible  electric  fences  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  the  security 
fences  of  the  landowning  classes, 
versus  the  ordinary,  the  local,  the  in- 
digenous and  the  landless. 

MacTavish’s  vision  is  to  see  that 
while  practicalities  demand  that  he 
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repairs  and  strengthens  the  physi- 
cal fence,  he  can  simultaneously1; 
find  ways  of  busting  Hie  metaphoric 
fence.  When  he  took  on  the  land. ini 
1988:  “No  one  was  allowed  in.  No 1 
one.  I wanted  that  to  change.  It  • 
could  be  turned  into  a research  site, 
plus  there’s  a huge  demand  for  edu- 
cation on  subjects  like  this." 

One  of  the  greatest  problem 
facing  the  new  government  in 
South  Africa  is  the  settling  of  land 
claims.  There  are  no  land  claims  ic 
the  Mankwe  site,  says  Pretoria- 
Department,  of  Land  Affairs,  norb 
there  a shortage  of  land  in  the  am 
Ecology  experts  say  the  best  land 
use  for  this  arid  terrain  is  gam 
farming  such  as  MacTavish  « 
running.  His  aim  is  “to  make  it  pro 
duce  on  a sustainable  bwb. 
terms  of  environment  and  in  term* 
of  revenue." 

MacTavish  insists:  "I  would  lib 
this  place  to  be  here  for  all  tune,  ir- 
respective of  local  politics.  But  W 
now,  we  are  doing  our  best  within 
the  parameters  we  have." 

While  it  seems  invidious  to 
gest  that  people  look  after  natun 
only  when  it  makes  financial  sen* 
it  is  by  understanding  nature  'ra- 
the relationship  between  man  aw  i 
nature  can  be  mutually  beneficial 
To  ICI.  nature’s  profits  comes  n I 
rands,  but  to  others  the  profits  can  | 
come  in  educational  and  even, 
psychological  coins. 


The  fight  for  land  goes  on  over  the  rainbow 


Jenny  Morgan 

Ellen  majlephoi  sebetso 

would  like  to  make  a lot  of  noise 
on  the  phone  to  a South  African  De- 
partment of  Labour  official,  but  his 
lunch-break  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tended indefinitely.  Sebetso  is  a 
para-legal  working  in  the  advice  of- 
fice of  a community-based  organisa- 
tion. the  Huhudi  Civic;  she  is 
dealing  with  her  umpteenth  case  of 
evicted  fnrnt  workers  nnd  wants  the 
official  lo  intervene  with  (he  farmer 
in  question.  The  official  Is  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  previous  regime. 

‘Under  apartheid."  says  Sebetso, 
aged  29,  “there  were  thousands  of 
|k.-d|>ie  enforcing  hundreds  of  laws. 
Now.  when  we  need  the  authorities 
to  make  these  formers  slop  abusing 
their  workers'  rights;  no  otic  seems 
ah  li- to  act." 

Tlu*  Native  Land  Acts  of  1913  and 
i'l.'id  removed  all  but  13.7  per  cent 
of  South  Africa*  land  from  African 
ownership.  Now  nmnnri  fiO.flOD 


white  farmers  own  80  per  cent  of 
the  farmland.  Actions  taken  so  far 
by  the  new  Department  of  Land  Af- 
fairs, aimed  at  “a  just  land  dispensa- 
tion", have  produced  a disastrous 
counter-reaction  from  the  white 
farmers.  "They  are  just  piling  whole 
families  into  their  trucks,  and  dump- 
ing them  by  the  side  of  the  road," 
says  Sebetso.  'The  farmers  say:  Go 
to  Mandela.  Ask  him  for  money." 

In  Vryburg.  the  small  town  where 
Sebetso  works,  farmers  are  trying 
to  circumvent  pending  legislation 
that  will  give  around  40,000  form 
workers  who  occupy  land  in  ex- 
change for  their  labour  rights  to 
own  the  land  they  currently  occupy. 

The  Izuid  Reform  (Labour  Ten- 
ants) Bill  provides  for  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  white  farmers.  Hilton 
Toolo  of  the  Farmworkers'  Rrsr-.iivlt 
and  Resource  Project,  questions  flip 
need  for  such  compensation.  Many 
labour  tenants  arc  descendants  of 
the  original  owner*;  of  the  laud,-  he 
say*  and  they  fool  they  have  already 


paid  for  it  with  their  sweat  As  daily 
evictions  swell  the  squatter  area  of 
Huhudi,  Sebetso  says  angrily: 
There's  no  democracy  here.  Why 
isn't  the  government  taking  any  ac- 
tion to  stop  these  farmers?" 

In  its  dying  days,  says  Toolo,  the 
apartheid  regime  privatised  huge 
tracts  of  land;  when  the  Department 
of  Land  Affairs  buys  land  to  resettle 
dispossessed  people,  it  has  to  pay 
the  market  price.  But  at  least  the 
community  of  Dithakawaneng, 
17km  from  Vryburg,  is  back  on  the 
land  it  was  forcibly  removed  from  in 
the  sixties,  courtesy  of  the  1694 
Restitution  of  Land  Rights  Act. 

But  there  are  problems.  There’s 
no  infrastructure  and  the  commu- 
nity is  much  bigger  than  it  wqs  in 
the  sixties.  Collen  Colane,  adminis- 
trator of  Hie  Huhudi  Civic,  says 
there  is  n real  possibility  uf  violence 
as  people  compete  for  the  land.  “TVe 
thought  the  struggle  was  over," 

■ says  Colane  ruefully.  “We’re  disjmvr 
cling  It's  otlly  just  beginning.”. . i 


Boeboe  van  Wyk  spends  much  of 
his  life  hurtling  round  the  dirt  roads 
of  Namaqualand  in  the  Northern 
Cape,  helping  small  communities 
organise  their  submissions  to  the 
newly  established  Land  Claims 
Commission.  With  so  much  of 
South  Africa’s  experienced  grass- 
roots leadership  drawn  off  into  par- 
liament or  the  civil  service,  lie  is  the 
sort  of  organiser  communities  des- 
perately need. 

“We're  fighting  to  get  our  land 
back,"  sayB  Boeboe,  “and  without 
community-based  organisations  the 
fight  will  die  away.”  The  map  on  the 
wall  of  his  sparse  office  in  Steinkopf 
— n "coloured  reserve"  70km  south 
of  the  Namibian  border  — shows 
land  ownership  in  Namaqualand. 
It's  an  area  twice  the  size  of  the 
Netherlands,  yet  on  Boeboe'smap 
the  farms  look  like  the  squares  of  a 
board-gmne.  "We’ve  got  these  two 
back,  becaqse  they  .were  state, 
land,"  he  says,  pointing  to  two  vast 
Spreads  6«  tile  Orange  river.  “Now 
i we’re  fievptiating  to  get  this  one 
| fromtJe  Beers."  , . ' . 

I. , Nantaqupland’s-  only  industry  , is 


mining:  De  Beers  owns  the 
monds,  Consolidated  Goldfields  ft*, 
copper.  Getting  people  settled 
land  they  know  how  to  farms'1* 

only  way  to  relieve  joblessness  a"11! 
poverty.  ,1 

The  parents  and  grandparents^ 
many  of  the  people  Boeboe 
with  used  to  own  rich, 
along  the  Orange  river.  They  ’ 
settled  there  by  the  Cape 
government  in  the  19th 
But  a Carnegie-funded  initi9u]fT 
“poor  whites”  in  the  1930s  vbPrj 
sessed  the  coloured  farmers  *P 
drove  them  off  their  land.  L 

Gnarled  survivors  of  thafrternF 
time  lined  a Cape  Town  street 
Her  this  year,  when  the 
ited  South  Africa.  One  old  g 
placard  told  hen  "Queen  EUW 
you  broke  your  great-gw 
mother's  oath  to  the  NamSflU® 


motorway  from  Cape  Town  W 


makfe  a lot  of.noise;.  .... 
With,  a triumphant  gle&nv 
dnly.way  tq  gqt  tbbig3(dbh$ 
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Supporting  role  . . . Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Bristol  doctors  u»d  social  workers,  Prince  Brummie  is  able 
to  carry  on  recording  with  local  bands  photograph:  CHnutoptrnjoitf  e, 

Community  care’s  front  line 

Mental  illness  may  cross  social  boundaries,  but  most 
cases  in  Bristol  come  from  the  impoverished  inner  city 
area.  Heather  Mills  meets  the  team  that  has  to  cope 


Where  words 
simply  rush  in 

David  Hearst  on  how 

Moscow  is  reeling  from 
a verbal  invasion 

/ DID  not  need  a dictionary  for 
/ my  first  brush  with  Russian 
authorities.  I was  trying  to  navi- 
gate Moscow’s  unfathomably  ob- 
scure road  system,  where 
drivers  have  to  perform  compli- 
cated pirouettes  should  they  be 
so  foolhardy  as  to  want  to  turn 
left. 

Cars  with  foreign  number 
plates  were  a lucrative  source  of 
income  for  n small  army  of  traf- 
fic police  — wolves  as  the 
Russians  call  them  — who  stood 
by  die  roadside  preying  on  dri- 
vers like  medieval  robber 
barons.  I was  observed  hesitat- 
ing nnd  was  pulled  over. 

The  conversation  was  con- 
ducted In  single  words.  “StrafP 
(fine)  he  said.  Tills  was  not 
Russian  but  German.  When  I got 
out  my  roubles,  the  wolf  shook 
his  head:  “Baksy"  (bucks  or  dol- 
lars). “Bon  voyage,"  he  suld  wav- 
ing me  on  my  way,  $20  lighter. 

As  I later  discovered,  all  these 
foreign  words  were  in  common 
Russian  usage,  the  relics  of 
waves  of  invasions  of  language 
dating  back  front  Peter  the 
Great.  That  great  shipbuilder  im- 
ported Dutch  naval  vocabulary 
ns  well  hb  German  military 
terms. 

Even  Alexander  Pushkin,  that 
great  defender  of  the  KusnIhii 
language,  wrote  most  of  his  let- 
ters in  French. 

As  Pushkin’s  great  friend 
Alexander  Griboyedov  observed, 
the  language  spoken  by  the 
Russian  nobility  was  a frightful 
mixture  of  French  and  Lower 
Novgorod.  Russia’s  revolution- 
aries were  no  better  at  preserv- 
ing their  language,  casting  Its 
peasant  notions  aside  for  such 
great  concepts  as  “revolutsia", 
“soclatizm”  and  '‘tredunionlsm" . 

So  it  should  really  come  as 
little  surprise  to  learn  that  when 
Boris  Yeltsin  once  again  opened 
Russia’s  doors  and  windows  to 
Western  influence  in  1991, 
some  10,000  English  words  flew 
In.  The  latest  edition  of  the 
Concise  Oxford  Russian 
Dictionary  contains  such  gems 
as  “politicheakaya  korrektnost” 
(political  correctness)  of  which 
there  Is  none,  "golfist”  (golfer) 
and  “skejtbord"  (skateboard) 
of  which  there  are  some,  and 
“raketeer”  of  which  there  are 
many. 

The  bewildered  linguists  of  die 
Institute  of  Russian  Language 
are  trying  to  stein  the  flood  of 
English  words.  English  has  been 
a real  predator  of  Russlnn  cul- 
ture, sweeping  in  on  the  back  qf 
the  free  market.  One  “new" 
Russian  can  now  say  to  another: 
“poyedem  v casino,  na  lunch, 
tarn  kharoshce  security”  (let  us 
go  to  the  bar  fob  lunch,  it’s  got' 
good  security  there). 

As  they  chew  their  “riggjiz 
speermyent,  double  djuce  end 
doublemint1’,  today’s  new 
Russian  high-fliers  are  some- 
what less  elegant  in  their  aban- 
donment of  their  native  culture. 
As  Yelena  Bpnncr,  the  wife  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  an  eternal 
dissident,  onefe  said:  “Demo- 
cracy? It’s  more  like  dermocracy 
[shltocracyl". 


ECENTI.Y  Martin  look  a 
hamme  r to  the  head  of  a fol- 
low resident  in  their  Brisiol 
hostel.  Martin  suffers  from  schizo- 
phrenia, and  until  the  attack  was 
looked  after  under  the  "care  in  the- 
community"  programme.  No  one 
saw  the  attack  coming.  In  fact,  only 
three  hours  earlier  Martin  had  been 
seen  by  a social  worker  who  fou  ml 
no  cause  for  concern  — sometimes 
“difficult",  he  had  no  history  of  vio- 
lence. 

But  in  one  psychotic  moment 
Martin  joined  those  whom  Bristol’s 
Inner  City  Mental  Health  team  view 
as  dangerous.  One  more  blow  and 
there  would  have  been  calls  for  an 
inquiry  into  another  "care  in  the 
community”  tragedy. 

As  it  is,  the  police  and  the  health 
workers  who  look  after  him  are  in- 
vestigating. Martin  has  been  com- 
mitted to  a psychiatric  hospital 
under  the  Mental  Health  Act  and  Is 
likely  to  face  criminal  charges. 

John  and  Martin  are  a small  mi- 
nority in  the  team’s  huge  workload, 
but  these  are  the  cases  that  take  up 
an  Inordinate  amount  of  time  and 
cause  most  anxiety  for  the  health 
and  social  workers  whose  job  it  is  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  society. 

The  vast  majority  are  vulnerable, 
a threat  to  no  one  but  themselves. 
Take  Charlotte,  a descendant  of  a fa- 
mous Victorian  poet,  whose  anxi- 
eties often  cause  her  to  wander  the 
Streets.  Or  Peter,  taken  hostage  by 
crack  dealers  who  trashed  his  flat, 
stple  ids  belongings,  and  so  exacer- 
bated his  mental  illness  that  they 
forced  him  back  Into  hospital. 

For ’thousands  such  as  these, 
acute  mental  illness  is  a devastating, 
uphill  struggle.  No  one  can  give 
them  a cause  for  the  spectrum  of 
symptoms  — bizarre  thoughts, 
hearing  voices,  paranoia,  delusion 
— that  characterise  schizophrenia, 
manic  depression  or  iwycliosls.  The 
prognosis  Is  often'  bleak  and  they 
. are  likely  to  be  on  powerful  anti-psy- 
chotic drug9,  which  can  have  un- 
pleasant side-effects,  such  as 
stiffness  and  shaking.  ' 


The  inner-ciiy  health  team  — a 
mix  of  health  and  social  workers, 
psychiatrists,  therapists  nnd  a psy- 
chologist — is  responsible  fur  Hri— 
tol’s  impoverished  i ‘Males  and 
streets  a stone’s  throw  front  the  af- 
fluent city  centre.  It  assesses  those 
with  serious  disorders,  liaises  with 
and  ndvises  doctors  and  health  cen- 
tres. voluntary  agencies,  police  and 
hospitals.  It  has  between  350  and 
400  acutely  ill  people  on  its  books— 
suffering  mostly  from  schizophre- 
nia, mania  or  depression. 

That  is  about  1.5  people  in  every 
1 ,000.  Although  mental  Illness 
crosses  social  boundaries,  there  is  a I 
wealth  of  evidence — all  too  obvious 
in  Bristol’s  Inner  city  — of  links  be- 
tween poverty,  deprivation  and  un-  , 
employment  and  psychiatric  ■ 
morbidity.  ; 

The  inner  city  also  has  a large  i 
proportion  of  homeless  people  suf- 
fering from  mental  illness  — people 
who  can  be  difficult  to  engage  in 
care  and  hard  to  monitor.  And  it  has 
a large  black  population  which,  for 
reasons  so  far  unexplained,  suffers 
high  levels  of  schizophrenia.  Suspi- 
cion points  at  cultural  and  environ- 
mental influence  — the  higher  rates 
are  not  mirrored  in  the  Caribbean, 
for  example. 

Bristol's  inner  city  accounts  for 
seven  out  of  every  eight  people  ad- 
mitted to  acute  psychiatric  hospital 
beds  In  the  city.  Those  in  the  team 
say  resources  have  never  matched 
flic  scale  of  the  problem.  As  with 
most  jmrls  of  Britain,  the  closure  of 
the  local  asylum  and  the  reduction 
in  hospital  beds  have  not  been  ac-' 
companied  by  funds  lo  set  Up  equiv- 
alent community  services. 

The  nine  community  psychiatric 
nurses  each  care  for  an  average  of 
27  patients — about  six  will  l>e  prior- 
ity cases,  needing  at  least  weekly 
visits  to  administer  drugs  or  to 
check  bn  their  health  and  welfare. 
But  the  area  link  no  acute  day-cafe 
centre,  lacks  properly  staffed  hos- 
tels and  has  too.  few.  supported 
housing  schemes.  Crucially,  it  also 
often  lacks  access  to  secure  beds 


for  tin-  dangerous-  List  month  Dr 
David  Mumfurd,  a consultant  psy- 
chiatrist nnd  clinical  leader  of  tin* 
inner-city  team,  wasted  a day  semir- 
ing the  country  for  a secure  hi-d. 
eventually  finding  one  in  Ixnidmi, 
miles  from  the  patient's  family. 

Dr  Mumford  <:tys  In-  and  his 
colli  agues,  nurses  and  social  work- 
ers. are  increasingly  seen  by  pa- 
tients and  public  as  agents  uf  -Mici.il 
control. 

The  Government's  response  to 
the  community  care  tragedies,  he 
says,  has  been  to  impose  stricter 
rules  and  greater  responsibility  on 
the  front-line  workers  — such  as  the 
introduction  of  an  "at  risk"  register 
— none  of  it  accompanied  by  any  re- 
sources or  legal  powers.  “Passing 
the  blame  downwards  distances 
Government  and  Cabinet  from  re- 
sponsibility." DrMuniford  says. 

The  problems  are  now  being 
recognised,  to  a limited  extent,  by 
the  Government  and  the  local 
health  trust.  The  inner-city  team  has 
been  awarded  an  extra  £350,000  a 
year  — almost  double  present  fund- 
ing. That  will  not  provide  the  much- 
needed  acute  day  centre,  but  it  will 
allow  recruitment  of  more  staff  and 
a seven-days-a-week  service. 

S PRINCE  DSUMMIE,  who 
used  to  jam  with  Bob  Mar- 
ley  in  his  native  Jamaica, 
said:  1 need  somewhere  I can  go  or 
someone  I can  see  at  whatever  time 
of  the  day  or  night  I don’t  have  no 
family  I can  call  if  I start  feeling 
stressful." 

Because  no  one  has  been  around 
when  he  needed  help.  Prince — like 
so  many  other  mentally  ill  — has 
ended  up  in  police  cells. 

But  it  is  not  all  tragedy  within  the 
city  team.  Despite  their  enormous 
responsibilities  nnd  workload,  tlielr 
effort?  do  keep  many  people  out  of 
hospital,  jail  and  worse.  > 

Prince  Drununie  la  still  recording 
with  local  bands.  Kate,  a young 
mother  with  a history  of  arson,  has 
been  reunited  with  her  daughter. 
She  is  foil  of  praise  for  the  doctors 
and  social  workers  who  have  lielited 
her  rebuild  her  life.  Steve,  who  hns 
made  several  attempts  On  his  life, 
has  found  art  therapy  helps  him  to 
wbrk  out  his  anger  and  emotions. 


What  everyone  — sufferers,  doc- 
tors and  health  workers  — agree  is 
that  the  advantages  of  care  in  the 
community,  when  properly  re- 
sourced, do  outweigh  life  in  an  insti- 
tution. “It  may  be  that  for  some 
people  care  in  the  community  is  in- 
terspersed with  periods  in  hospital 
— the  nim  is  to  keep  the  periods  in 
hospital  to  a minimum  and  of  short 
duration”  says  Dr  Mumford. 

“But  without  adequate  hospital 
beds  and  resources  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  coming  full  circle  — a return 
lo  the  poorly  staffed,  privately  run 
homes  for  some,  with  others  left  on 
the  streets,  that  led  to  the  Victorian 
asylums  in  the  first  place." 

THE  Royal  College  of  Psychia- 
trists — n body  not  given  to 
scareniongering  — has 
warned  that  mental  health  services 
for  those  with  severe  and  acute  ill- 
nesses are  in  danger  of  collapse. 
The  warning  followed  a scries  uf 
killings  by  the  mentally  ill  which 
linvr  all  but  destroyed  public  confi- 
dence in  community  care. 

Although  associated  with  the 
controversial  healthcare  reforms  of 
the  llWttfci,  rare  in  the  community 
lias  its  roots  in  the  into  1950s  ami 
early  Utfifls.  Enoch  Powell,  then 
Conservative  Minister  of  Health, 
questioned  the  inhumane  treatment 
in  overcrowded  asylums  and  culled 
for  most  of  the  “isolated,  majestic, 
imperious  nud  daunting"  buildings 
to  he  torched.  Introduced  ns  anti- 
psychotic drugs  were  developed  to 
control  symptoms,  his  closure  pro- 
gramme initially  ran  smoothly. 

Hut  the  Government  saw  commu- 
nity care  as  a cheap  option  and.  as 
hard-pressed  hospitals  began  clos- 
ing psychiatric  beds  in  the  1980s. 
ciacks  appeared.  C losures  were  nut 
being  nntldied  by  provision  in  the  I 
community,  extra  funding  lor 
menial  health  was  spent  on  other 
services,  and  rising  levels  of  unem- 
ploy nient  and  urban  deprivation 
swelled  the  numbers  of  mentally  ill. 

As  a result,  acute  psychiatric 
beds,  designed  ro  take  patients  for 
short-term  treatment,  are  Increas- 
ingly used  for  long-term  care, 
leaving  a huge  shortfall. 

Mr  Powell  accepted  in  1961  that 
long-term  secure  beds  would  be  re- 
cured  “for  a minority  of  patients". 
But  only  in  recent  months  has  the 
Government  acknowledged  the 
need  for  24-hour  care  for  those  who 
may,  on  occasion,  “be  a danger  to 
themselves  and  others". 

In  recognition  of  the  crisis,  minis- 
ters have  promised  an  extra  £95  mil- 
lion for  mental  health  services.  But 
by  the  Government’s  own  estimates 
the  funding  is  woefully  Inadequate. 

Hie  Department  of  Health,  mean- 
while, is  considering  introducing  a 
new  statutory  body  to  combine 
health  and  social  services  for  the 
mentally  ill  — farther  distancing  It- 
self from  the  crisis  and  blaming  a 
lack  of  co-ordination  by  front-line 
workers  for  the  problems. 

Services  for  die  seriously  men- 
tally III  remain  stretched  to  the  Emit. 
Those  with  less  severe  problems 
must  rely  on  GPs  and  counsellors. 
One  in  10  psychiatric  postB  remains 
unfilled  and  trained  nurses  and  so- 
cial workers  are  leaving  inner-city 
areas. 

Dr  Michael  Shooter,  deputy  reg- 
istrar of  the  Royal  College  of  Psychi- 
atrists, said:  “We  are  in  a precarious 
and  potentially  dangerous  situation. 
That  is  not  to  say  we  do  not  agree 
with  community  .rare.  We  are  very 
much  in  favour  of  it.  It  just  needs  to 
be  properly  resourced,  so  that  peo- 
ple can  do  the  job  efficiently  anti 
safely  with  sufficient  in-patient  beds 
for  when  people  deed  them."  — 77ie 
Observer 
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Fear  of  the  fern 


Paul  Evans 

THERE  is  a hesitancy  in  the 
woods  here,  just  before  the 
turn  from  summer  to  au- 
tiinm,  u pause  before  any  outward 
sign  of  change-  This  is  a moment  in 
the  secret  ripening  of  seeds  ami 
spores,  a drawing-in  of  growth,  a 
time  characterised  by  bracken. 

Throughout  the  woods  and  on 
the  hillsides,  this  tall  pervading  fern 
has  the  power  to  unlock  mood  from 
the  landscape.  Just  as  bracken's 
rigid  greenness  and  dark,  peaty 
scent  releases  almost  achingly 
sweet  chilrl hood  memories,  so  it 
also  forms  a bridge  between  the 
world  its  we  experience  it  now  and 
one  from  which  we  evolved  — a 
world  far  older  than  the  deepest 
reaches  of  our  imagination,  a world 
which  haunt*  and  now  disturbs  us. 

Bracken  has  its  origins  in  the 
carboniferous  period  350  million 
years  ago,  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  flowering  plants,  in  the 
swamp  forests  which  vanished  and 
laid  down  coal.  Bracken,  like  most 
ferns  of  the  modern  world,  evolved 
its  current  form  during  the  Inst  100 
million  years.  We  humans,  who  in 
just  an  evolutionary  twinkle  of  an 
eye.  emerged  and  learned  to  burn 
that  coal,  have  learned  to  fear  the 
bracken. 

Bracken.  Pteridium  aquilmum,  is 


Ihe  commonest  fern  of  Europe  and  | 
North  America,  a cosmopolitan 
inhabitant  of  woods,  pastures,  heath 
ami  hillsides.  It  is  distributed  in  the 
Old  World  from  the  Equator  north- 
wards into  Arctic  Europe,  into 
China,  Kamchatka,  Japan,  the  In- 
dian subcontinent,  Java,  the  Hiiiip- 
pines,  New  Zealand;  and  in  the  New 
World  from  sub-arctic  Canada 
southwards  to  Mexico. 

In  recent  years  bracken  has  been 
spreading  across  Britain.  Farmers, 
conservationists  and  scientists  have 
become  increasingly  alarmed  at 
what  they  see  as  an  invasion.  For 
bracken  is  toxic:  its  encroachment 
smothers  vulnerable  wild  plant  and 
insect  populations;  it  acidifies  the 
soil  and  therefore  the  run-off  water; 
it  reduces  available  grazing  and  so 
changes  traditional  land  manage- 
ment regimes;  and  its  spores,  now 
being  released,  have  been  discov- 
ered to  be  carcinogenic.  All  in  all, 
this  fern  is  seen  by  many  as  h dan- 
gerous agent  of  environmental 
change.  Unlike  invasive  alien 
species  which  usually  bear  the 
brunt  of  ecological  concerns, 
bracken  is  as  native  as  they  come. 
This  is  an  invasion  from  within,  na- 
ture's fifth  column,  a green  and 
growing  retribution. 

There  have  long  been  attempts  to 
control  the  spread  of  blacken  by 
using  powerful  herbicides,  but 


these  have  dangers  of  their  own.  A 
proposal  for  biological  control  using 
a bracken-eating  moth  to  be  intro- 
duced from  South  Africa  was 
shelved  because  of  the  lack  of  politi- 
cal will  to  release  a further  uncer- 
tainty into  an  increasingly  chaotic 
natural  world. 

But  our  fears  about  bracken  are 
recent.  There  is  strong  archaeologi- 
cal evidence  to  suggest  that  the  un- 
derground rhizomes  by  which  it 
spreads,  and  the  croziers  (the  unfurl- 
ing fronds  in  spring),  were  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  diet  of  prehistoric 
people.  It  was  traditionally  valued  for 
fuel,  livestock  Sitter,  thatch,  compost 
and  a host  of  minor  uses,  from  rain- 
mnking  to  contraception.  Burning 
bracken  for  potash,  used  in  glass  and 
soap  manufacture,  was  a large  indus- 
try in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Willi  the  ending  of  these  practices 
nnd  changes  in  upland  grazing 
regimes,  bracken  has  been  released 
to  find  its  own  level  in  the  landscape. 

This  level  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  clearing  of  Britain's 
forests  in  ancient  limes.  Although 
the  trees  are  gone,  the  bracken 
stayed,  and  its  encroachment  marks 
the  preparation  for  the  forest’s  re- 
turn. When  bracken  peat  changes 
the  sheep-stricken  upland  soils,  will 
the  trees  come  back  again?  In  this 
hesitant  moment  between  summer 
and  autumn,  where  feelings  for  na- 
ture ripen,  the  brackeny  woods  and 
hillsides  carry  unimaginable  pasts 
into  the  future.  Should  we  fear  this 
fern?  Give  it  a thousand  years. 


CheSS  Leonard  Barden 


\/ET  another  invitation  for  the 
f GM  61ite,  this  time  from  the 
Bank  of  Austria,  sparked  a glut  of 
draws.  As  mentioned  in  our  Septem- 
ber 1 issue,  Polgar  gave  a good  ac- 
count of  herself.  However,  Korchnoi 
fared  badly.  The  youngest  GM,  Peter 
Leko,  aged  16,  has  been  outclassed 
in  recent  events,  but  at  Vienna  he 
drew  with  both  Karpov  and  Kramnik 
— and  trounced  the  world  No  5, 
Topalov.  Leading  scores  were  Gel- 
fand,  Karpov  and  Topnlov  514,  Kram- 
nik, Leko  and  Polgar  5,  Shlrov  414. 

Topalov  v Leko 

1 e4  c6  2 d4  d5  3 exd5  cxd5 
4 c4  NfB  5 Nc3  Nc6  e6  is  the 
solid  play.  6 Bg5  Be6  7 a3?l  Kas- 
parov's move,  played  against  Dreev, 
who  replied  Bg4?l  Leko  is  a noted 
openings  student  and  produces  a 
much  better  reply,  aiming  at  fast  de- 
velopment. 

Qd7!  8 Bxf6  gxffi  9 g3  0-0-0 
10  Bg2  Bg4  11  f3  Be6  12  c5 
Bffi  13  b4  e5  14  Nge2  Qe0  15 
dxe5  d4!  For  such  a good  tactician, 
Topalov's  plan  has  gone  horribly 
astray  with  a prolusion  of  pawn 
moves  leaving  his  king  uncastled. 
Leko's  d pawn  now  pushes  into  the 
heart  of  White’s  defences. 

16  Ne4  d3  17  Nf4  d2+  18 
Kf2  If  18  Nxd2  Qxe5+  19  Ne2  Nd4 
20  Rcl  Bd3  wins  at  least  a piece. 
Qc4  19  Bh3  Bxh3  20  Nxh3 
Qd4+  21  Kg2  Nxe5  22  Qb3 
Nc4  23  Rhdl  f5!  Stronger  than 
Ne3+  winning  the  exchange. 

24  Neg5  Rd7  25  f4  Bg7  26 
Nf2  Qd5+  27  Nf3  Bxal  28  Rxal 
Re8!  29  Resigns.  The  double 
threat  of  Re3  and  Ne3+  is  too  much. 

The  veteran  ex-champions 
usually  outgrade  the  women  in  Jaap 
van  Oosterom’s  annual  match,  but 
Spassky  & Co  have  lost  their  past 
three  encounters.  The  event  moves 
between  countries  and  is  named 
after  a traditional  local  dance  — the 
waltz  in  Vienna,  the  polka  in  Prague. 

Last  month's  version,  at  the  Lon- 
don Hilton,  was  named  the  foxtrot,  a 
dubious  title  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  thought  the  quickstep  or  mor- 
ris more  appropriate. 
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When  play  started,  there  was  a fa- 
miliar step  pattern  as  the  oldies 
struggled.  If  you  are  over  70,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  hours  of  piny  can  be 
killers,  and  here  the  world  senior 
champion’s  position  fades  from  a 
bright  start;  he  opens  with  the 
Taimanov  variation,  but  White  is 
unimpressed. 

Arakhamia-Grant  v Taimanov 

1 e4  c5  2 Nf3  e6  3 d4  cxd4 
4 Nxd4  Nc6  5 Nc3  a6  6 Nxc6 
bxc6  7 Bd3  d5  8 0-0  Nffi  9 Rel 
Be7  10  e5  Nd7  11  Qg4  g6  12 
Bh6  BIB  13  Bxf8  Kxffl  14  Na4 
a5  15  b3  Ba6  16  c4  Kg7  17 
Racl  h5  18  Qd4  Qb8  19  H4  Rd8 
20  QT4  Qb4  21  Re3  Qd2  22  Rc2 
Qdl+  23  Kh2  dxc4  24  bxc4  Qg4 
25  Qxg4  hxg4  26  Be2  Rh8  27 
Rd2  Bc8  28  Bxg4  Rxh4+  29  Kg3 
g5  30  Rd6  c5  31  Rc6  Rb8  32 
Nxc5  Nxc5  33  Rxc5  Rh8  34 
Rxa5  Rd8  35  Ra7  Rd4  36  Rb3 
Rxb3+  37  axb3  Rd3+  38  f3  Rxb3 
39  Rc7  Rb8  40  Bh5  Ba6  41 
Bxf7  Rc8  42  Ra7  Resigns 

No  2438 


L Winants  v G Kasparov,  Brussels 
1987.  Kasparov  (Black  to  move)  sac- 
rificed a rook  for  this  position.  1 . . . 
c2  2 Qd4+  Kh7  3 Rb8  isn't  clear,  but 
Kasparov  instead  worked  out  a 
forcer!  win  several  moves  deep.  How 
does  your  chess  vision  compare? 

No  2437:  1 . . . h5??  loses  to  2 
Rxe5*  fxe5  3 Bxg5+  K(8  4 Rxd8+ 
Kg7  5 Bf6+. 


Quick  crossword  no.  331 


Across 

I Starched, 
frilled  collar  (4) 

3  Leaflet  (8] 

8 Injure  vrith  fire  (4) 

9 Second  largest 
ocean  (8) 

II  Cemetery  (10) 

14  Dull,  of 
perception  (6) 

15  1,16b 
manservant  <6) 

17  Unprovoked 
attack  (10) 

20  Deep  open 
chasm  (8) 

21  Overlook  — a 
young  lady  (4) 

22  Torn  into 
strips  (8) 

23  Not  so  much  (4) 


Down 

1,16  Defoe's 
castaway  (8,6) 

2 Savageness  (8) 

4 Lawsuit  (6) 

5 One  stealing 
another’s 
ideas  (10) 

6 Dead  — stow  (4) 

7 Small  nail  (4) 


BHiaean 

■ 

■ ■! 

■ ■ 

■ 1 

m n|i| 

■■■■i 

■ nl 
■■■■ 

10  One  catching 
smugglers  (10) 

12  Something 
extra  put  in 
foodstuffs  (8) 

13  Induced  sleep- 
like  state  (8) 

16  (see  1 down) 

18  Performs  — a 
book  of  the 
Bible  (4) 

19  Carry  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 


Bmeoboogm 
a a p a □ □ a 
GH3G1  □nQQaaoao 
a dj  e a □ n □ 
DQQOU3UQ0  OBQn 

q a b a a d 

ODBDQO 

□ □ □ a □ u 
□□□□  □□□□□ntuQ 
a e □ a q □ n 

QD13CSDS3DBP  EDO 

a □ a a a n a 
□ODQQaaQaannB 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


0 PLA  Kbridge,  you  need  four 

I people,  a table  and  n pack  of 
cards."  Many  beginners’  texts  start 
with  this  basic  requirement,  but  1 
regret  to  announce  that  they're 
going  to  have  to  rewrite  the  books! 
At  the  English  Bridge  Union's 
summer  meeting  in  Brighton,  a new 
way  to  play  bridge  was  unveiled. 

British  Telecom,  the  sponsor  of 
the  event,  has  added  bridge  to  its 
Wireplay  online  service,  which  en- 
ables people  to  play  games  over  a 
telephone  network. 

With  a PC  and  a modem,  you  can 
log  on  and  challenge  people  all  over 
the  country.  The  Brighton  meeting, 
Britain's  largest  tournament  by  far, 
attracted  more  than  1,000  people 
over  a 10-day  period. 

Try  your  skill  on  this  deal  from 
one  of  tile  maun  events,  the  pairs 
championship.  Your  opponents  are 
vulnerable,  you  are  not,  and  this  is 
your  hand: 

♦J103  VAJ63  495  *K973 

North  on  your  left  passes,  as  does 
your  partner,  and  South  opens  with 
a pre-emptive  bid  of  three  dubs. 
That's  a little  surprising,  since 
everyone  at  the  table  appears  to 
have  a bad  hand! 


Neither  of  the  first  two  players 
could  open,  South's  pre-empt  would 
normally  deny  the  values  for  a one- 
level  opening,  and  you  certainly 
don't  have  much.  At  any  rate, 
South's  opening  bid  is  followed  by 
two  passes.  Partner  doubles  for 
takeout.  South  passes,  and  you  are 
in  the  hot  seat  What  call  do  you 
make? 


West 

North 

East 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Dble 

Your  choice  is  between  three 
hearts  and  pass.  Your  opponents 
are  vulnerable,  remember,  so  if  you 
can  defeat  three  dubs  doubled  by  a 
trick,  you  will  score  200,  normally 
an  excellent  result  at  pairs  on  a 
part-score  deal.  But  wait  your 
passed  partner  turn  up  with  enough 
to  help  you  take  five  tricks  in  de- 
fence? Maybe  three  hearts  is  safer 
— after  all.  takeout  doubles  are 
meant  to  be  taken  out  What's  your 
decision? 

Suppose  you  decide  to  pass.  You 
lead  die  nine  of  diamonds  — a 
diamond  ruff  is  likely  to  be  your 
best  chance  of  extra  tricks  — and 
this  dummy  appears:  >. 


North 

♦ AK974 

V 107  4 

♦ J873 

West 
4 J 103 
VAJG3 
♦ 95 
4K973 

Your  partner  wins  your  diamond 
lead  with  the  king  and  returns  a low 
heart.  Declarer,  South,  plays  the 
king,  which  you  win  with  the  ace- 
You  play  a second  diamond  to  your 
partner’s  ace,  declarer  following 
with  the  queen.  Partner  cashes  the 
king  of  hearts  and  leads  a small  dia- 
mond, and  declarer  ruffs  with  the 
ten  of  dubs.  Over  to  you.  If  you 
overruff  with  the  long  of  clubs,  you 
will  beat  the  contract  and  score  the 
“magic  200“  — but  you  can  do  no 
more,  for  declarer’s  hand  is: 

*Q  VK5  ♦ Q6  #»AJ  1086542 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  refuse, 
to  overruff,  you  will  later  make  two 
trump  tricks  with  the  K9  over  de- 
clarer’s jack  for  a miraculous  500.  If 
you  passed  all  the  tests  and  earned 
your  top  score — well  played!  © 
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Robert  the  Bruce  surrenders  his  heart 


The  canister  containing  Bruce's  heart  pkuto  i/urco  m-kicoo 


Lettter  from  Egypt  Siona  Jenkins 

Desert  foxes 


Erlend  Clouaton 

H)ATRIOTIC pulses  beats 
I little  faster  In  Scotland  last 
week  as  the  vital  organ  of  a na- 
tional hero  made  a veiled  ap- 
pearance on  a laboratory  table. 

Under  the  glare  of  television 
spotlights,  the  heart  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  which  spent  much  of 
the  early  14th  century  eluding 
English  broadswords,  surren- 
dered tamely  to  the  respectful 
hacksaws  of  Historic  Scotland 
conservators. 

The  160-minute  operation, 
witnessed  anxiously  by  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
followed  the  discovery  of  a 
heart-sized  container  at  Melrose 
Abbey  In  the  Borders. 

As  Bruce,  Scotland's  monarch 
from  1 306  to  1 329,  la  the  only 
man  known  to  have  been  granted 
a coronary  crypt  at  the  12th 
century  abbey,  the  iiHHimiption 
is  that  the  battered,  off-brown 
canister  belongs  to  him. 

Good  taste  and  hygiene 
restrained  Historic  Scotland 
staff  from  penetrating  the  leaden 
shroud  in  which  the  lump  of 
mummified  muscle  is  encased. 

The  victor  of  Bannockburn 
died  from  leprosy,  or  possibly 
syphilis,  so  the  archaeo- 
carpenters  donned  overalls, 
gloves  and  face  masks  to  extract 
what  looked  like  a 12 In  high 
medieval  traffic  cone  from  the 
official  biscuit  tin  in  which  on 
earlier  excavation  team  had 
rehoused  the  relic  in  1921, 

There  was  momentary 
excitement  when  the  initial 
fibrescope  examination  revealed 
the  presence  of  s folded  piece  of 
white  parchment.  Hopes  that 
this  might  be  a message  from 
beyond  the  grave,  or  even  a 
treasure  hunt  due,  were  dashed 
when  it  turned  out  to  contain  a 
copper  calling  card  from  the 
Ministry  of  Works. 

The  half-expected  rediscov- 
ery has  been  a mixed  blessing 


WOULD  like  to  go  on 
Mastermind  but  I don’t  have  a 
specialist  subject  Which  topic  of 
research  would  give  people  the 
impression  that  I’ve  Bpent  years 
In  a library,  while  consuming  the 
least  time  to  master? 

rHE  success  story  of  the  Tory 
government—  Markus  RRtter- 
mann,  Bochum,  Germany 

RY:  1)  yourself;  2)  accurate 
unemployment  statistics  from 
1979  to  1996;  3)  the  successful  war  on 
poverty/drugs/crinie/pollution,  etc. 
— Tony  Beswick,  Tripton,  Chesterfield 


RE  Britons  hygenically 
any  worse  off  than  their 
European  neighbours  as  a result 
of  the  absence  of  a bidet  in  the 
bathroom? 

I REMEMBER,  as  n 13-year-old  on 
/ a first  school-trip  to  France,  being 
informed  by  our  rather  red-faced 
PE  teacher  that  the  washbasin  in 
our  hotel  bathroom  was  for  wash' 
iog  “down  as  far  as  possible  and  up 
ns  far  as  possible”,  while  the 
strange  "dry  loo  without  a lid"  was 
for  “washing  the  possible".  We  actu- 
ally used  it  for  washing  our  aching 
feet  at  the  end  of  the  day,  our  un- 


for  Historic  Scotland’s  excava- 
tors. On  top  of  overshadowing 
more  archaeologlcally  signifi- 
cant work  at  the  abbey,  it  has 
made  the  government  depart- 
ment sensitive  to  possible 
charges  of  grave- robbing. 
Officials  stressed  that  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  clone  a 


derwear  or  even  our  hair  — any- 
thing but  the  intended.  I can't  help 
thinking  that,  hygiene  or  not, 
Britons  lack  the  "possibilities".  — 
Francesca  Gardiner,  Piacenza,  Italy 


HY  do  Mexican  waves 
Invariably  travel  In  an 
anti-clockwise  direction?  la  tills 
phenomenon  reversed  in  the 
southern  hemisphere? 

HAT  is  strange.  I,  too,  thought 
that  Mexican  waves  invariably 
travel  in  an  anti-clockwise  direction. 
Perhaps  your  television  set  is  up- 
side down.  — Neil  Solomon,  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand 


HAT  is  (lie  origin  of  the 
term  cocktail? 

THE  TERM  "cocktail"  Id  mean  a 
mixed  drink  was  not  used  be 
fore  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. It  was  first  used  in  New 
Orleans  to  indicate  a colourful  appe 
liscr  created  from  the  local  bourbon 
whiskey.  A little  bitters,  a bit  of 
sugar,  a twist  of  lemon  peel,  a 
maraschino  cherry  added  to  the 
whiskey  and  a little  ice  In  a short 
glass  made  a colourful  melange. 
Half  a slice  of  orange  hung  on  the 


new  King  Robert  from  DNA 
scrapings  and  that  the  heart 
would  be  reburied  decorously 
at  Melrose  in  the  spring. 

A non-metalllc  coffin  is  likely  so 
(hat,  in  the  words  of  the  Historic 
Scotland  spokesman,  "no  one 
with  a metal  detector  or  spade 
can  dig  it  up". 


rim  of  the  glass  gave  it  the  name. 
Subsequent  development  of  other 
strong  appetiser  variations  such  as 
the  “Manhattan"  left  the  original 
cocktail  with  the  name  that  still 
serves  it  today  — the  Old  Fash- 
ioned. — Pierce  Fenhagen,  Rauidon, 
Quebec,  Canada 


Any  answers? 

F it  were  possible  for  a big 
spaceship  to  reach  the  point  in 
the  universe  where  the  Big  Bang 
occurred,  what  would  it  find 
there  now?  — HA  Haley,  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  Cumbria 

HAT  is  (he  most  commonly 
believed  untruth?  — Chris 
Pontac,  IjmdoH 

I S MIDNIGHT  12pm  or  12nm? 
/ — RoyNicol,  Toronto,  Canada 


Answers  should  be  e-mailed  to 
weekly@guardlan.co.uk,  faxed  to 
01 71/44171  -242-0985,  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly.  75  Farrlng- 
don  Road,  London  EC1 M 3HQ. 
Readers  with  access  to  the  Internet 
can  browse  through  and  respond  to 
Notes  & Queries  via  the  now  site  at 
h!tp://go2  .guardian.co.uk/nq/ 


ATCHING  the  sun  filter 
through  the  palm  fronds 
on  a spring  afternoon,  I sip 
strong  sweet  lea  and  take  in  the 
vista:  fields  of  wheat  and  clover  in 
the  shadow  of  the  temple,  all  domi- 
nated by  the  desert  mountains  a few 
hundred  metres  away. 

My  reverie  is  abruptly  inter- 
rupted by  our  neighbour.  Hag 
Ahmed,  who  wants  my  opitiiatt  on 
the  village’s  latest  controversy.  “Yu 
Siona,  do  you  think  they  can  move 
everyone  into  the  desert?" 

"Let  them  try,"  shouts  the  old  pat- 
riarch before  I can  answer.  “No  our 
will  go  live  in  their  concrete  boxes.” 

like  everyone  else  on  Luxor’s 
West  Bank,  once  the  necropolis  of 
ancient  Thebes,  Hag  Ahmed  is  bilk- 
ing about  the  government's  plans  to 
move  villagers  from  their  homes  in 
wlml  lias  been  designated  a “pro- 
tected antiquities  zone"  to  a new 
purpose-built  village  in  tile  desert. 

The  official  reason  fur  the  move 
is  that  Ihe  antiquities  niv  being  (lam- 
aged  or  even  stolen  by  the  local  peo- 
ple. In  some  hamlets  of  Quna 
houses  arc  built  directly  over  an- 
cient tombs  and  the  villagers  are 
known  in  tiie  popular  Cairene  imagi- 
nation as  the  descendants  of  ancient 
tomb  robbers. 

But  in  our  village,  Kom  Lotah, 
there  are  no  tombs.  Most  of  the 
houses  stand  near  the  mortuary 
temple  of  Ramses  III,  Medina! 
Habu.  The  consensus  among  l-lag 
Ahmed  and  his  neighbours,  most  of 
whom  are  members  of  his  extended 
clan,  is  that  the  bureaucrats  in  Cairo 
simply  wain  them  out  of  the  way  so 
that  tourists  won't  see  the  poverty  in 
which  they  live. 

And  they  are  adamant  about  stay- 
ing put.  "How  am  I going  to  reach 
my  fields  if  I’m  living  out  in  (he 
desert?"  asked  Uimn  Muhaniined.  a 
cousin  of  Hag  Ahmed.  “Who's  going 
to  help  me  carry  back  the  clover  to 
feed  my  animals?" 

Rumours  of  the  impending  move 
have  been  circulating  in  Kom  Lolah 
for  months.  A year  or  so  ago  earnest 
young  graduates  from  Cairo  went 
from  door  to  door  taking  the  dimen- 
sions of  each  dwelling  and  asking 
people  to  describe  their  ideal  house. 

Then  several  hundred  two-room 
domed  concrete  boxes  appeared  on 
the  barren  desert  site  where  the 
new  village  is  to  be  built  They  had 
little  in  common  with  the  large  ex- 
tended family  homesteads  that 
people  traditionally  Inhabit  and 


Hugh  Bowles 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA:  Heat 
from  the  Mojave  desert,  cool 
from  the  Pacific  ocean:  these  are 
the  rival  uir  currents  of  southern 
California’s  inland  valleys.  In  sum- 
mer the  capricious  nature  of  the 
breeze  has  us  reeling  and  rejoicing 
in  turn.  The  ground  is  baked,  the 
stream  beds  dry  nnd  die  wa|er  con- 
servation ponds,  designed  to  replen- 
ish the  aquifers  during  the  rainy 
season,  have  shrunk.  Little  grows, 
the  plants  of  the  chaparral  go  dor- 
mant, many  shedding  their  leaves. 
Only  thfc  oaks  and  sumacs  ore  pre- 
pared to  hold  on  to  (heir  deep  green 
foliage  and  slug  it  put  with  the  heat. 

Yd  a walk  in  the  arroyo  on  a cool 
morning, 'before 'the  sun  poked  its 
harsh  gaze  over  tiie  San  Gabriel 
mountains,  brought  much  pleasure. 


heightened  the  already  consider- 
able suspicion  among  the  villagers 
that  they  were  being  sonl  off  out  of 
sight  to  a slum  in  (lie  desert. 

Bo  Hag  Ahmed  and  the  other  vil- 
lagers are  doing  wlint  they  have  al- 
ways done  when  Cairene 
bureaucrats  interfere  with  their 
lives  — silting  back  and  wailing. 

Tliis  strategy  proved  effective  in 
the  past.  Attempts  u%  m«vc  Clunia 
away  from  the  tombs  started  in  the 
forties,  when  Egypt's  most  famous 
architect,  Elassan  E';illii,  I milt  New 
Guru  a.  Although  it  was  ini  emotion- 
ally recognised  as  an  architectural 
masterpiece,  the  Giirnawis  were  nut 
impressed  and  few  left  their  homes. 

More  recent Jy,  local  residents 
gave  (lie  government  a taste  of  wluu 
could  happen  if  it  tried  in  force  the 
issue.  'Hie  authorities  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  any  threat  to  Egypt's 
tourism  industry,  which  is.  jn*4  re- 
covering from  time  bail  years 
caused  by  Islamist  unrest.  When 
the  police  wejv  brought  in  to  demol- 
ish one  of  several  thou  sand  illegal 
new  buildings  in  (mnin  in  April, 
hundreds  of  vitkigers  blocked  t In- 
roads. Coachloads  of  tourist-'  were 
unable  to  reach  the  area's  atcluu-o 
logical  sites  and  tin-  police  heal  a 
hasty  retreat  under  a hail  n|  slimes 

In  the  many  afternoons  spent  sit 
ting  against  the  lnudbrick  wall  >4 
Hag  Ahmed’s  house  sipping  t«-a.  my 
husband  and  l have  spent  long  hour- 
discussing  crop  prices,  being  tested 
on  the  Coptic  calendar » which  t 'ppn 
Egyptian  fanners  stilt  use  for  agricol 
lural  purposes)  and  lectured  almui 
the  best  way  to  grow  win  at. 

But  talk  always  returns  m th,-  i 
land.  Who  bought  which  piece.  Ihe 
rise  and  (occasional)  fall  ot  prices, 
inheritance  disputes,  different  types 
of  ownership,  the  pros  and  cons  of 
formal  registration  (which  is  rarely 
done).  Laud  is  wealth,  pride,  reputa- 
tion. everything  — even  when  it  is 
just  a liny  plot  that  doesn't  produce 
enough  to  feed  your  family. 

As  T drain  the  teacup  tiie  talk  turns 
to  tiie  relative  merits  of  customary 
versus  civil  land  registration,  and 
whether  the  government  can  turn 
tenants  off  its  land.  Hag  Ahmed 
launches  into  detailed  description  of 
how  legal  precedent  has  worked  in 
the  tenant's  favour.  Illiteracy  notwith- 
standing, he  knows  the  minutiae  of 
land  law  and  price  fluctuations  better 
than  most  bureaucrats. 

The  planners  in  Cairo  don't  know 
what  they're  up  against. 


The  changing  air  brushed  over  my 
skin  and  a tight  dew  lay  on  the 
ground  and  drew  intoxicating  scents 
from  the  pot-pourri  of  fallen  sago 
leaves  and  arte  ini  sia.  Walking  down 
tiie  stony  path,  I saw  quail  feeding  on 
the  track  below.  Swallows  vied  for  air 
space  over  the  Inst  of  the  water  while 
a heron  stood  below  them,  still  as  a 
garden  ornament.  A red-tailed  hawk 
glided  on  to  a telegraph  pole  from 
where  he  eyed  the  canyon  floor  for  n 
breakfast  of  rabbit  or  snake.  Peren- 
nial lupins,  slmvelled  after  their 
grand  show  in  tiie  spring,  stood  in 
the  gravel  catching  drops  of  water  in 
the  crease  of  their  browned  leaves, 
holding  them  like  jewels. 

Compared  with  the  verdure  of 
spring  the  landscape  looked  dishev- 
elled. Yet  the  cool  morning  carried 
Ihe  reminder  that  autumnal  mists 
and  rain  would  refresh  the  slopes. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 
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Poliakoff’s  shining  return 


Blinded  by  thaSurt 

Lyn  Gardner 

THERE  is  something  positively 
Jacobean  about  Stephen  Poli- 
akoffs latest  play  at  London's  Na- 
tional Theatre,  half  mystery  thriller 
and  half  revenge  tragedy  and  always 
wholly  compelling  even  when  it 
seems  intent  on  winding  itself  into 
intricate  knots. 

Tlie  Latin  inscription  at  the 
entrance  to  Magdalen  College  Ox- 
ford's old  Daubeney  science  labora- 
tory — "without  experiment  it  is  not 
possible  to  know  anything  ade- 
quately" — dominates  the  stage, 
colouring  up  a university's  shabby 
chemistry  department  with  a glori- 
ous past  but  uncertain  future. 

In  a finnl  act  of  either  inspiration 
or  revenge,  the  retiring  head  of 
department  appoints  Ah  an  unsuc- 
cessful scientist  but  efficient  admin- 
istrator, as  his  successor.  Al's 
mission  is  to  reinvent  the  depart- 
ment. attracting  sponsorship  and 
students.  But  he  doesn't  count  on 
Ihe  intransigence  of  Christopher 
and  Elinor,  whu  pursue  their  own 
scientific  resenrch  with  nn  apparent 
ruthless  purity  of  purpose. 

Scientists,  suggests  otic  charac- 
ter, are  the  conjuror's  favourite 
audience  because  they  believe 
everything  they  see.  So  it  proves  as 
Christopher  announces  he  has 
developed  the  sun  buttery  — nn 
endless  source  of  nun-polluting 
energy.  Everyone  it  ns  reasons  for 
wanting  to  believe  him.  but  it  is  Al 
who  turns  detective  and  unravels  n 
kind  of  truth.  A kind  of  truth 
because,  as  in  all  Poliakoff's  work. 


die  truth  is  a slippery,  squidgy  thing 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a firm  grasp 
on  and  which  is  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  perspective.  I 

Al  may  convince  himself  that  the 
colour-coded  evidence  he  keeps  in 
plastic  bags  constitute  the  real  story 
of  what  happened  but,  as  Elinor 
points  out,  you  cannot  reduce  every- 
thing to  nice  neat  patterns.  We 
never  know  for  certain  that  Christo- 
pher's discovery  was  fraudulent, 
and  in  the  wake  of  what  becomes 
known  as  "the  occurrence",  Al  profr 
pers,  building  a successful  career  as 
a popular  science  pundit.  He  endB 
up  destroying  the  past  while  paying 
lip  service  to  its  traditions.  The  old 
chemistry  lab  is  pulled  down  to 
rnnke  way  for  a department  of 
media  studies. 

On  its  simplest  level,  Poliakoff 
tells  a gripping  story  of  scientific 
frauduience  and  the  changing  face 
of  modern  research  in  a free  market 
economy  where  ideas  and  discover- 
ies only  have  any  currency  if  they 
are  marketable.  But  the  play  goes 
far  deeper  than  that,  investigating 
the  selective  nature  of  memory  and 
die  relativity  of  truth,  and  serving  as 
a metaphor  for  the  way  we  make 
biased  selections  from,  or  falsify, 
the  past  in  order  to  construct  an  ac- 
ceptable future  for  ourselves. 

II  is  benulifully  acted  by  Frances 
de  la  Tour  as  the  ageing  Elinor,  n di- 
nosaur In  the  new  scientific  world, 
Duncan  Bell  as  the  suave,  self- 
deceiving  Christopher  and  most  of 
nil  by  Douglas  Hodge  who  suggests 
tiiat  behind  Al's  flabby  exterior  and 
lazy  vowels  there  may  be  a steely 
brain.  A welcome  return  to  the 
Nations]  and  form  for  Poliakoff. 


Visual  feast  that  goes  cold 


Elsinore 


Michael  Biillngton 

I f NDONE  by  technical  gremlins 
Lv  in  Edinburgh,  Robert  Lepage's 
Elsinore  goes  without  a hitch  at 
Oslo's  National  Theatre.  It  is  being 
presented  as  a visiting  addition  to 
the  city’s  International  Ibsen  festi- 
val; but  I have  to  say  that,  for  all  its 
visual  virtuosity,  Lepage's  two-hour 
solo  Shakespeare  show  left  me 
stone  cold. 

Lepage  is  undeniably  a master 
magician  but  his  gifts,  I believe,  are 
best  deployed  on  works  that  deal 
with  Expressionist  essences:  wit- 
ness his  astonishing  version  of 
Strindberg's  Dreamplay  set  in  a re- 
volving tube  or  his  double  bill  of 
Bluebeard's  Castle  and  Erwartung 
which  played  brilliantly  with  dis- 
torted planes  and  surfaces.  But  his 
hi-tech  version  of  Hamlet  reduces 
Ihe  play  to  a box  of  tricks  in  which 
the  human  dilemma  is  upstaged  by 
I ^page’s  visual  ingenuity. 

We  arc  confronted  by  three  mov- 
able walls  on  to  which  video  images 
arc  projected.  Indeed  the  opening 
credits  are  flashed  on  to  them  as  if 
we  were  at  the  movies.  Bui  Ihe  mid- 
dle wall  ls  a rotating  rectangle 
which  shifts  constantly  from  die 
horizontal  to  the  vertical  and  which 
contains  a central  aperture  leading 
to  oil  manner  of  trompe4’oeil  effects: 
at  one  time  the  bearded,  long 
haired,  booted  Lepage  rises 
through  it  to  emerge  swathed  in  a 
billowing  white  gown  that  trans- 
forms him  Into  Ophelia. 

Lepage's  overall  point,  1 assume, 


is  that  Elsinore  is  a place  of  dreams 
and  illusions  and  that  there  is  some- 
tiling  androgynous  about  Shake- 
speare's creative  nature.  But  the 
brute  reality  is  that  Elsinore  is  a 
place  of  political  intrigue  and  espi- 
onage, for  much  of  the  time  on  a 
war-footing  with  Norway.  Although 
one  of  the  key  themes  is  Hamlet’s 
sexual  uncertainty,  Lepage's  deter- 
mination to  shift  between  male  and 
female  characters  tells  us  more 
about  his  own  versatility  than  Shake- 
speare’s polymorphous  perversity. 

The  focus  is  less  on  what  is  being 
said  than  on  Lepage's  cleverness  in 
solving  the  sundry  technical  prob- 
lems. He  communes  with  Horatio 
by  means  of  a shadow-image.  In  a 
duologue  with  Claudius  he  swivels  a 
table  to  become  each  character  in 
turn.  In  the  duel  he  combines  use  o£ 
a double  with  quick  changes  and  a 
filmic  image  seen  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a rapier-tip.  But  however 
much  he  rings  the  costume  changes, 
the  characters  all  end  up  sounding 
like  Lepage.  Text  is  subordinated  to 
image,  idea  to  effect,  and  the  chem- 
istry of  interplay  between  actors  to 
the  faint  narcissism  of  solo  display. 

Of  course,  Lepage  Is  n visual  wiz- 
;irri  but  his  genius  is  at  its  best  when 
he  is  exploring  his  French-Canndian 
roots  or  when  applied  to  20th  cen- 
tury Symbolist  works.  His  work  on 
Shalicspeare,  however,  from  his  wet 
Dream  to  his  foreshortened  Corio- 
lanus,  always  seems  emotionally 
underpowered.  In  Elsinore,  for  all 
the  breathtaking  skill  of  Carl  Fit- 
lion's  design,  he  seems  to  be  hold- 
ing the  mirror  up  to  art  rather  than 
to  Nature. 


Sheep  might  fly . . . Robert  Wilson's  stunning  setting  for  Four  Saints  In  Three  Acts  photo  murdo  mb&ego 


Give  the  man  a halo 


OPERA 

Andrew  Clemente 


IRQIL  THOMSON,  com- 
poser and  vitriolic  critic, 
died  in  1989  at  the  age  of 
03.  He  had  combined  his  two 
trades  for  most  of  his  life,  but  he 
is  best  remembered  now  for  his 
writing,  witty  and  often  cruelly 
partisan;  the  most  enduring  of  his 
music  waa  his  early  work,  com- 
posed In  Paris  between  1925  and 
1940,  and  the  moBt  famous  of 
those  pieces  was  his  first  collabo- 
ration with  Gertrude  Stein,  the 
opera  Four  Stunts  In  Three  Aria. 

Houston  Grand  Opera  marked 
Thomson's  centenary  earlier  this 
year  with  a new  production  of 
Four  Saints,  and  now  brings  it  to 
Edinburgh  for  four  perfor- 
mances. Director,  designer  and 
genera]  moving  spirit  behind  this 
remarkable  show  Is  Robert 
Wilson,  who  cherished  the  idea 
of  staging  the  piece  for  almost 
30  years  before  Houston  finally 


gave  liim  the  right  opportunity. 

It  is  a perfect  vehicle  for 
Wilson's  stage  magic  — an  opera 
with  no  narrative  thread,  almost 
no  plot,  and  a structure  that  sub- 
verts the  whole  notion  of  dra- 
matic form:  despite  the  title 
there  are  four  acts,  elided  and 
overlapped,  with  scenes  some- 
times reduced  to  a single  line  or 
repeated  and  re-ordered.  And 
Thomson’s  score,  wry  and  un- 
portentous,  with  Erik  Satie  as  Its 
guardian  angel,  catches  the  tone 
of  Stein’s  text  perfectly. 

Wilson's  production  discards 
moat  of  the  scant  staging  infor- 
mation the  libretto  provides  to 
create  a dramatic  world  that 
counterpoints  Stein's  and 
Thomson's  perfectly.  Each  char- 
acter Is  given  his  or  her  own  ex- 
quisitely drawn  and  coloured 
image  out  of  some  Oz-like  fan- 
tasy world,  their  movements 
mapped  in  alow-motion  choreog- 
raphy, while  dream-like  symbols 
weave  around  them.  It  is  beguil- 
ing, entrancingly  lit  and  often 


very  witty;  if  Wilson’s  treatments 
of  mainstream  operas  in  the  put 
have  often  seemed  achingly 
laboured  and  po-faced,  Four 
Saints  appears  to  have  allowed 
him  to  relax  and  enjoy  himself. 

That  enjoyment  certainly  give* 
the  Houston  performance  a real 
sense  of  enthusiasm.  It’s  impos- 
sible to  imagine  Four  Saints  bet- 
ter, more  convincingly  presented 
than  it  la  here;  the  Leading  per- 
formers — Ashley  Putnam, 
Sanford  Sylvan,  Gran  Wilson, 
Marietta  Simpson  und  Wilbur 
Pauley  — sing  their  lines  styl- 
ishly and  meaningfully,  ns  If 
Stein’s  litany  of  non  aequitun 
was  as  potent  as  a libretto  by  Da 
Ponte  or  Boito;  the  chorus  move 
with  well-oiled  elegance,  and  the 
Royal  Scottish  National  Orch- 
estra under  Richard  Bada  is 
crisp  and  attentive.  It  may  not  be 
an  opera  to  experience  more 
than  once,  but  Wilson's  excep- 
tional visual  imagination  casts  a 
spell  which  lasts  at  least  for  the 
90-minute  duration  of  this  show. 


Out  of  breath  in  Hong  Kong 


CINEMA 

Jonathan  Romney 


/MAGINE  this,  in  distorting  wide- 
angle.  Cool  customer  wearing 
shades  walks  in  slow  motion  along 
the  corridors  of  a Hong  Kong  gam- 
bling house,  trailed  by  a hand-held 
camera  ...  No  one  looks  up  as  he 
walks  in  . . . But  suddenly  he  has 
both  guns  out,  and  bodies  are  diving 
to  the  floor,  with  blood  gushing  Into 
the  air  and  (really  novel,  this)  actu- 
ally on  to  the  lens . . . What  should 
be  the  next  thing  you  see?  A freeze- 
frame,  with  a little  logo  in  the  corner 
reading  Levis  or  Marlboro? 

If  Fallen  Angels  isn’t  yet  a cigar 
rette  ad,  it  soon  will  be.  Director 
Wong  Kar-Wai  is  fated  to  be  the 
most  imitated  film  stylist  of  the  next 
few  years  — and  the  style  of  Fallen 
Angels  is  so  6x11*0016,  so  definitive, 
that  he  could  easily  end  up  his  own 
most  assiduous  imitator.  It  almost 
looks  tiiat  way  already  — this  could 
be  the  work  of  someone  who  fell  in 
love  with  his  last  film,  the  delirious 
Chungking  Express,  and  decided  to 
push  its  style  to  the  utmost. 

Fallen  Angels  is  a nocturnal 
follow-up  to  Chungking  Express, 
and  by  night,  it’s  only  natural  things 


should  be  a little  unclear.  There 
isn't  so  much  a narrative  as  a cluster 
of  story  fragments,  as  characters 
meet,  spark,  part,  then  gaze  Into  the 
neon,  wondering  what  might  have 
been.  There's  an  unnamed  femme 
fatale  (Michele  Reis)  who  works  for 
and  secretly  yearns  after  a hired 
killer  (Leon  Lai  Ming).  There's  a 
possibly  unhinged  man  (Takeshi 
Kaneshiro),  who  forces  commercial 
services  — • haircuts,  ice-cream9  — ■ 
on  reluctant  clients. 

Unpicking  the  narrative  is  like 
trying  to  negotiate  a hall  of  distort- 
ing mirrors,  and  that’s  exactly  the 
visual  style  that  Wong  Kar-Wai  and 
photographer  Christopher  Doyle 
give  it  Everything  is  wide-angle, 
distorted,  hand-held,  speeded  up  or 
eerily  slowed  down.  At  times,  you 
want  to  scream  to  escape. 

The  result  is  oddly  alienating  — 
you  want  things  to  settle  into  a clear 
picture,  but  they  never  do.  Every- 
thing happens  at  one  remove  — all 
the  characters  forever  posing  for 
gorgeous  stills,  or  leaving  each 
other  messages  through  songs  on 
jukeboxes,  as  If  secondhand  roman- 
tic ideas  were  far  more  real  than  life. 
The  femme  fatale  never  gets  near 
her  beloved  jailer  — she  sifts 
tlirough  his  garbage,  then  spends 


her  nights  alone,  masturbating  in  • 
rubber  dress. 

This  world  seems  rife  with  sex 
but  its  erotic  charge  seems  to  Ue 
purely  in  the  intensity  of  the  roman- 
ticism. Wong  Kar-Wai  is  a fetishist 
for  moods  — a sucker  for  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  long-distance  hitman,  w 
the  combination  of  Reis's  lips,  a red 
juke-box  light  and  a saxophone  wall. 
If  you  buy  into  this  sort  of  LF*leere 
imagery,  you'U  believe  Fallen  An- 
gels is  heart-wrenching;  if  nrt  * 
looks  hollow.  Wong  Kar-Wai  is  too 
confident  in  the  evocative  powerol* 
killer’s  slow-motion  lope:  mere  coot 
has  become  too  easy  a commodity 

It  comes  alive  when  the  moon^ 
is  exploded  by  reckless  slapstick;-' 
the  killer  accosted  on  a bus  by 1 
schoolmate,  or  Kaneshiro's  F 
mented  scenes,  giving  a dead  pl$a 
body  massage.  It’s  strictly  conp 
Btrip  but  perhaps  the  film  is  F* 
seen  as  a comic  strip  on  a fabulcrw 
scale.  Wong  Kar-Wai  and  P°jd*  f* 
two  flash  artists,  racing  to  produce 
the  speediest  urban  graphic 

Fallen  Angels  wears  itself  tmd  tne 
viewer  outi  some  time  before  Mj, 
end  — but  for  thrust.  Ids  in  a worw 
of  its  own.  Its  director,  toay  not  J* 
die  Asian  Godard,  but  he's  cert»niy 
breathless, , , . • 
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Shot  in  the  head 

Anybody  who  is  anybody  is  in  Anton  Corbijn's  new 
book  of  portrait  photographs.  Howard  Rombotigh 
meets  the  man  who  thinks  glamour  is  a dirty  world 

Mk  NTON  CORBIJN  is  one  of  He  learnt  his  candid  style  in  tl 
MM  the  best  portrait  photogra-  seventies,  when  he  was  regular 
phers  around.  He  has  shot  riven  five  minutes  to  shoot  I 


M NTON  CORBIJN  is  one  of 
the  best  portrait  photogra- 
i^^k  phers  arouild.  He  has  shot 
everyone.  Everyone.  When  the 
London-based  Dutchman  tele- 
phones, legends  say  “When  can  you 
come  over?" 

Many  of  them  contact  him  with 
requests  for  shots  for  the  mantel- 
piece (at  no  charge,  of  course), 
which  is  all  part  of  jet-set  etiquette. 
1 have  a lot  of  friends  so  it's  hard 
not  to  do  it,"  Corbijn  says  from  his 
office  near  Shepherd's  Hush  mar- 
ket. "I  get  a lot  of  money  for  a lot  of 
projects  — for  others,  none.  There’s 
h good  bnlnuce." 

CWbijn's  latest  book,  Slnr  Irak, 
has  just  been  published  by  Art 
Dnta/Schirnier  Most-1  (£42).  It  aims 
to  correct  the  misconception  that 
Corbijn  shoots  only  music  types. 
They  get  in.  loo,  but  he  also  has  the 
kings  and  queens  of  pop  culture: 
William  S Burroughs,  Quentin 
Tarantino,  Johnny  Depp.  Dennis 
Hopper,  Christy  Turlington. 

He  doesn't  make  people  look 
beautiful.  Some  pictures  arc  unflat- 
tering and  that’s  the  point.  They 
bring  out  the  human  side  of  his  sub- 
jects, hinting  at  complex  lives  full  of 
torment,  reflection  or  even  giddi- 
ness. We  see  a solitary  Frank 
Sinatra  in  an  empty  l'alm  Springs 
restaurant  or  Bryan  Ferry  unrecog- 
nisable on  a Newcastle  street. 

Corbijn  is  critical  of  glossy  studio 
star  shots,  such  as  those  in  Vanity 
Far  magazine.  He  calls  them  “what 
you  see  is  what  you  get"  photo- 
graphy because  they  say  nothing 
after  the  first  viewing.  In  contrast, 
he  wants  us  to  revisit  his  pho- 
tographs often  and  catch  something 
new  each  time.  So  he  won't  reveal 
how  his  photographs  happen  be- 
cause he  believes  they  become  one- 
dimensional if  we  know  their  story. 


He  learnt  his  candid  style  in  the 
seventies,  when  he  was  regularly 
given  five  minutes  to  shoot  Ry 
C coder  or  some  other  music 
celebrity  for  the  Dutch  press.  He 
still  prefers  a frugal  approach,  drop- 
ping in  with  his  Hasselblad  and 
three  lenses  and  shooting  fast.  Tlie 
results  are  astounding,  such  as  the 
Star  Trak  cover  picture  of  Clint 
Eastwood  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festi- 
val in  1994,  when  Corbijn  was  given 
one  minute  of  the  actor's  time: 
enough  to  shoot  one  roll  of  film. 
Eastwood  points  an  accusatory 
finger  at  the  camera,  daring  it  — 
mid  11s  — to  make  his  day. 

Corbijn's  shots  often  make  album 
covers  (including  U2'k  TIu-  Joshua 
Tree)  anil  magazine  spreads  nround 
the  globe.  He's  directed  more  than 
fit)  music  videos  (from  Henry 
Rollins  to  Johnny  Cash)  through  a 
production  company.  State,  which 
he  co-owns. 

Roiling  Slone  magazine  photo 
editor  Jodi  Heckman  puts  Corbijn 
lop  of  her  list.  "His  photographs  are 
n 50-fjO  mix  of  his  personal  vision 
and  style  as  well  as  bringing  ant 
emotion  and  feeling  in  his  subjects. 
Anton  always  seems  to  find  mu-  lit- 
tle quirky  thing  about  somebody." 

Corbijn's  often  witty  images 
shows  his  subjects  in  a new  light. 
Glamour  is  not  a Corbijn  word.  "I  do 
love  that  there  is  something  else  in 
the  picture  than  just  a pure  form." 
he  says.  “I  like  to  get  a feel  across, 
something  tiiat  can  vouch  you.  What 
I really  like  is  imperfection.  It's 
good  to  strive  for  perfection,  but  it's 
not  right  to  get  there.  Imperfection 
is  total  perfection.  Sometimes  things 
1 are  in  there  1 didn't  want,  but  they 
make  the  picture  belter  in  tlie  end." 

Corbijn  grow  up  on  the  island  of 
Hoeksche  Waard.  He  went  to  tlie 
dentist  by  canoe  and  the  flat  land- 


Bloodsuckers  for  punishment 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 

DR  WATSON  once  mentioned  — 
flinging  it  into  the  conversation 
like  a pebble  in  a puddle  — the  Re-  • 
pulsive  Story  Of  The  Red  Leech.  He 
did  not  elaborate  — the  world  was 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  story. 

Conan  Doyle,  being  a medical 
man  himself,  would  have  been 
gripped  by  Ann  Molr's  rather  beau-  ■ 
tiful  film  about  leeches,  Return  Of 
The  Bloodsuckers  (QED,  BBC1). 
And  helplessly  gripped  by  the  Giant 
Leech  of  the  Amazon. 

Roy  Sawyer,  a bare-legged  North  ■ 
Carolina  boy,  wa9  always  attached 
to  leeches  and  they  to  him.  (A  leech 
joke  is  like  an  oncoming  truck.  You 
fight  to  avoid  it  but  it  still  getB  you.) 
Spurning  the  normal  life  of  a North 
Carolina  boy  — being  descended 
from  the  devil  and  called  Caleb  mid , 
all  dint  — he  stuck  to  his  leeches 
and  went  to  Swansea,  the  only  uni- 
versity offering  n PhD  In  leeches. 
Hence  Christopher  Logue’s  resonant 
line:  “When  all  else  falls,  try  Wales." 

An  evangelist  for  leeches  in  mod- 
ern medicine,  he  risked  everything 
on  a leech  farm.  The  leeches  repro- 
duced with  brio  but  the  phone  never 
rang.  Now,  tiiat  really  is  the  stuff  of 
nightmare.  Ten  years  later,  if  he  is 
on  the  way  to  being  a leech  milllon- 


ln  your  fnee . . . Corbijn's  shot  of  Luciano  Pavarotti  for  his  Intent  honk 


aire,  you  don't  grudge  the  man  a red 
cent 

Matthew  Clark  is  a golden- 
looking  lad.  You  could  put  him  in  a 
haystack  and  never  find  him  again. 
When  his  thumb  was  tom  off  in  his 
car  engine,  the  artery  was  recon- 
nected but  the  prognosis  was  poor. 
There  was  no  circulation.  It  was 
Roy's  leeches  that  kept  the  blood 
fluid  and  flowing  for  five  days. 

. “1  was  quite  frightened  at  first," 
said  Matthew.  "It  was  a weird  sensa- 
tion B6  if  you  could  actually  feel  the 
pulsing  of  the  leech,  sucking  on  the 
blood  vessel.”  It- sounds  rather  like 
breast  feeding.  He  slept  fitfully.  “I 
was  wondering  whether  1 was  going 
to  wake  up  with  a leech  in  the  bed, ! 
you  know."  I can  imagine. 

. Tlie  thumb  healed  so  perfectly 
you  can't  see  the  Join  and  he  Is  cur- 
rently leading  in  the  national  rally 
championship.  ' ■!  ■ 

1 Then1  Sawyer  read  an  Old  paper 
about  the  Giant  Leech  of  the  Ama- 
zon. It  drives  a six-inch  drinking 
straw  into  your  'body  but,  if  you 
tickle  its  tummy,  it  will  let  go.  (Is 
this  column  Invaluable  or  what?) 

: Surprisingly,  It  is  quite  legal  to 
take  giant  Amazonian  leeches  home 
in  your  suitcase.  Even  if  it  weren’t, 
Customs  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  pry. 

• Carl  Peters,  who  has  been  work- 
ing at  the  farm  since  he  left  school, 
tends  them  tenderly.  He  finds  they 


scniiv  was  dominated  by  tin  im- 
mense sky.  You  could  see  the 
church  spires  of  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. His  father  was  11  minister,  his 
mother  a nurse.  Things  spiritual 
were  stressed.  Television,  alcohol  ' 
and  cigarettes  were  banned.  "It  has 
had  nn  influence  on  the  way  1 photo- 
graph. I'm  Inoking  for  the  person 
behind  the  surface.” 

After  being  refused  entry  U«  art 
college.  Corbijn  studied  photo- 
graphy at  a technical  school  in  Tile 
Hague.  But  music  was  his  passion 
and  photographing  bands  was  a way 
of  getting  closer  to  the  stage. 

He  quickly  had  his  work  pub- 
lished in  the  Dutch  press.  By  1979 
he  was  chief  photographer  for  Oor 
magazine;  that  year  he  moved  to 
England  and  called  his  favourite 
band.  Joy  Division,  who  agreed  to 
be  photographed.  Magazines 
weren't  at  all  interested  in  his 
atmospheric  shot  of  tlie  band  until 


unwind  best  to  a bit  of  Bach.  He 
swung  one  meditatively  from  a fin- 
gertip. “She's  old  but  she’s  lovely,  a 
cross  between  a slimy  slug  and  Vel- 
cro. You  could  sit  down  all  night  in 
front  of  the  TV  and  handle  a leech. 
It  relieves  stress." 

Leeches  rippled  across  the 
screen  fluidly,  fluently.  The  effect 
was  trance-like. 

Ihe  Amazonian  is  used  for  med- 
ical research.'  Carl  said:  “You’ve 
bred  them  up.  You've  fed  them  and 
looked  after  them  for  perhaps  a year 
and  then  they  just  come  and  take 
them  away.  You  don't  really  want  to 
give  them  up."  He  bit  his  lip. 

ITS  SALIVARY  gland  contains  an 
/ enzyme  that  breaks  down  blood 
clots.  Sawyer  said:  “I  think  tlie  se- 
cretions from  blood-sucking  ani- 
mals are  to  cardio-vascutar  disease 
what  penicillin  was  to  infectious 
diseases.”  • 

- Look,  getting  back  to  this  busi- 
ness* of  watching  TV  with  a leech . . . 

I saw  Trevor  Howard  only  once 
and  It  was,  coincidentally,  on  0 train. 
A tube,  actually.  High  Barnet  is  a 
terminus  where  trains  go  to  die  and 
Howard  was  giving  a bit'of  a perform 
numee.  His  wile  wna  saying  "Shill" 
quite  a lot.  ■ • ■ 

I thought  Victoria  Wood  might  be 
interested  as  Howard  haunted  tlie 
trip'she  took  from  Crewe  to  Scot- 
land in  Great  Railway  Journeys 
(BBC2).  Carnforlh,  where  Brief  Eri-; 
counter  took  place,  is  desolate  now.1 


the  suicide  of  one  of  tin-  musicians. 

He  went  to  NMK.  where  editor 
Neil  Spencer  saw  his  talent.  Within  ■ 
a year,  he  hnd  plmtogniplu'cl  David 
Howie,  Mick  J agger  and  Captain 
Hceflwnvt.  Hy  now  some  of  his  pho- 
tographs have  bi'cnim*  inlhn-iitiiil 
images  — Howie  backstage  during 
11  performance  of  llu-  Elephant  Man 
nr  Mill's  Davis  with  his  weathered 
hands  masking  his  face,  which  in- 
spired nn  Irving  Conn  album  cover 
and  a Gap  ad. 

Corbijn  has  iiu  agent  and  is  a 
tough  fee  negotiator.  As  Heckman 
notes.  "He  gels  a iul  of  these  photos 
because  there  isn't  so  much  distrac- 
tion going  on  with  his  shooting, 
there  aren't  a million  people  running 
around."  Corbijn  himself  says,  Hf 
compare  myself  to  a guerrilla  outfit. 
Very  small.  I go  in  and  get  out  fast." 

Howard  Rombough  is  a contributing 
editor  Creative  Review  magazine 


Coachloads  of  Japanese  arrive  and 
leave  quite  quickly.  The  buffy 
where  Trevor  Howard  met  Celia 
Johnson  Is  closed. 

Buffys  began  to  obsess  her. 
Faces  started  to  remind  her  of 
scones.  At  last,  at  Malton  she  found 
a proper  buffy.  'This  is  belter.  I 
know  we're  in  the  North  because 
I’ve  spotted  Swiss  rolls  a a the 
counter.  It's  really  cosy.  It’s  called 
Joe's  Cafe  because  Joe  owns  it.  It’s 
not  been  themedi  Nobody's  cov- 
ered it  with  posters  of  railways  dis- 
asters and  called  if  Buffers."  Chip 
butties  were  80p  which,  if  plural, 
seems  very  reasonable. 

Joe's  apart,  she  clearly  haled 
every  inch.  The  delay,  the  decay, 
the  danger  of  dying  of  dehydration. 
Back  at  Crewe  they  were  refused 
permission  to  film  in  the  buffy. 
Take  my  tip.  Never  cross  a come- 
dian who  has  travelled  from  Thurso 
on  a bunch  nf  bananas.  “Do  they 
think  tiie  viewing  public  isn't  ready 
for  ihe  vinyl  banquettes,  the  plastic 
choirs  tainted  to  resemble - wood 
grain  Formica,  the ' brimming 
ashtrays,  the  stupid  bloody  promo- 
tional bunting?  Dismal  suiTound- 
Ings  . . . grubby  lavatories  '.  . . 
buttock-resistant  seating . .T ' 

■ A bloke  sharing  her  bench  shot  a 
glance  sideways  and  offered  her  n 
shortbread.  She  seems  to  attract 
tiie  sort  of  man  who  looks  as  If  he 
keeps  pigeons.  "No,  thank  you." 
She  said  In  a very  ladylike  way.  Just 
like  Celin  Johnson. 


ARTS  27 


Midnight  at 
the  Megastore 

POP  MUSIC 

Caroline  Sullivan 

U OES  anybody  sell  a 

L/  ticket?”  The  two  Italian 
girls  were  buttonholing  everyone 
in  the  queue  and  being  met  with 
chilly  silence.  No  one  was  about 
to  give  up  a ticket  to  sec  Suede 
— not  after  traipsing  into 
tendon's  West  End  to  the  Virgin 
Megnstore  at  midnight  for  this. 

Impromptu  one-offs  in  uncon- 
ventional venues  is  a Suede  spe- 
ciality, but  tlie  band  hadn't  done 
one  in  a while.  In  fart,  since  gui- 
tarist Bernard  Duller  quit  two 
years  ago,  they  hadn’t  done  much 
of  anything.  The  free  Megnstorc 
show  was  a way  of  oiling  the 
wheels  before  11  full  lour  next 
month.  It  was  also  u means  of 
Helling  nut  tin  entire  Hhoploml  of 
their  new  allium,  which  just  hap- 
pened to  go  on  sale  at  midnight. 

If  anyone-  whh  upset  tfint  pop 
demi- deities  were  dabbling  in 
commerce,  it  didn't  stop  them 
nearly’  heaving  tlie  C1J  nicks  over 
to  get  nearer  the  stage.  Actually,  it 
wasn't  so  much  a stage  as  a 
wooden  triangle  in  a corner  of  ihe 
Soul  & Dunce  department  (no 
I room  in  the  Sexually  t hirer  lain 
Bril  pop  section,  prolmbly).  'Ihe 
CDs  iti  the  immediate  uren  were 
covered  with  plastic  sheet*  — as  if 
lids  lot  would  Ik-  tempted  by 
Alexander  O'Neal  — and  tin* 
fluorescent  lights  made  it  as  inti- 
mate as  a bus  station.  At  least  you 
could  see  which  records  you  wore 
squashed  up  against.  Just  ns  you 
were  wondering  what  Mad  Prof- 
emtor’s  Anti-Racist  Dub  Broad- 
casts was  like.  Suede  appeared. 

The  crowd  surged,  and  Imme- 
diately revealed  the  disadvan- 
tages of  record  shop  gigs.  The 
bond,  only  six  inches  higher 
than  the  audience,  were  invisi- 
ble, and  the  sound  echoed  all 
the  way  to  Heavy  Rock  at  the  far 
wall  and  back  again. 

But  Suede  were  very  good 
indeed.  The  acoustics  rendered 
the  music  a bottomless  pit  of 
bootny  noise,  which  happened  to 
gel  perfectly  with  Its  overblown 
grandeur.  The  seven  songs  were 
the  best  showcase  far  the 
Coming  Up  album  (which  every- 
one bought  and  bad  auto- 
graphed afterwards)  Suede 
could  have  wished. 

Perhaps  inspired  by  the 
incongruity,  Brett  Anderson, 
briefly  visible  as  flapping  black 
hair,  was  in  pungent  voice. 

Singing  in  a higher  key  than  ■ 
usual,  he  was  a whiff  of  pre-Aids1 
bisexual  excess,  virtually  living 
out  the  lyrics  to  "Trash*.  They’ll 
kill  him  in  Texas.  Lucky  he's 
dropped  the  habit  of  spanking 
himself  with  the  mike,- 
Moat  of  the  set  were  echo- 
laden  rockers!  '‘She’’  was  pltiyed  * 
to  the  ncComimnlment  of  n phone  - 
ringing  somewhere  in  the  shop, 
which  set  things  up  for  the  auto-  1 
graph  kesalon:  Sitting  behind  the 
tabic,  Anderson  suddenly  went 
all  blokelsh,  greeting  fans  with 
‘‘Orright?  *Owyn  doin'?'* 

Jade,  aged  16,  from  Sevenonka 
in  Kent  only  hod  eyes  for  ■ 
teenoged  guitarist  Richard 
Oakes.  "Isn’t he  gorgeous?”  she 
dtanahded;  But  he's  hardly  lived. 
"Thntis  okay,  neither  have  1.” 
Wfi&t  brilliant  fan.  Suede  should  ■ 
I do  all  (heir  gigs  this  way. 
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28  BOOKS 


Food  in  England 
by  Dorothy  Hartley 
Litlle,  Brown  676ppE22.50 


DOES  anyone  actually  know 
what  English  food  is?  Our 
culture  has  always  wel- 
comed and  ingested  culinary  influ- 
ences from  overseas  with  generosity, 
but  so  numerous  and  rapid  have  the 
waves  of  gaslro-invaders  become 
that  what  is  indigenous  to  these 
shores  nnd  natural  to  our  heritage 
has  been  submerged  beneath  a suc- 
cession of  sundried  tomatoes,  extra 
virgin  olive  oils  and  more. 

In  such  an  embattled  state  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  turn  to  Dorothy  Hart- 
ley's Food  In  England,  which  was 
firsL  published  40  years  ago.  You 
would  have  to  work  hard  to  come  up 
with  a more  prosaic  title  than  that  — 
nud  the  title  in  itself  is  a very  Eng- 
lish conceit,  fur  the  book  is  filled  not 
just  with  recipes  for  the  friendly  and 
familiar,  but  also  with  recipes  for 
potions  and  pickles  and  magical 
meals,  in  the  index  you  will  find 
entries  for  singeing  and  scalding 
pigs,  raddle  marking  of  mutton,  dol- 
phins and  Dorset  moss. 

The  idiosyncratic  structure  of  the 
hook,  its  rambling  good  nuliire,  its 
corners  and  oddities  and  enthusi- 
asms, modesty  and  learning  are 
quint  essentially  English.  Komi  in 
England  is  as  English  as  Li  Philoso- 
phic Du  lion t is  French.  It  is  as  re|H 
rest*  illative  of  ihe  English  tendency 


Essence  of  Engllshness  . . . Yorkshire  hams  are  said  to  have  taken 
their  flavour  from  the  oak  sawdust  from  the  building  of  York  Minster 


to  cloak  romantic  passion  with 
empirical  detail  as  Brillat-Savarin's 
book  is  of  Ihe  French  passion  for 
disguising  sensual  greed  with  prat- 
tling philosophical  rationalism. 

There  can  be  no  cloaking 
Dorothy  Hartley's  passion  for  food 
in  all  its  aspects.  Indeed,  for  her, 
food  could  not  be  divorced  from  the 
circumstances  which  produced  it. 

in  the  course  of  her  researches, 
Hartley  punctures  a number  of 


myths  that  have  come  to  dominate 
contemporary  food  thought  A 
prime  example  must  be  the  unsuit- 
ability of  the  Mediterranean  diet  as 
far  as  Britain  is  concerned.  She 
makes  the  point  that  while  the  Sax- 
ons, Danes  and  Normans  all  left 
edible  marks  upon  our  culinary  cul- 
ture, the  Romans  left  nothing  aside 
from  n tradition  for  growing  vines  in 
Inappropriate  places. 

Rut  it  is  what  she  has  to  say  about 


our  failure  to  nurture  our  own  na- 
tive culinary  culture  which  is  most 
germane.  I had  always  subscribed 
to  the  theory  that  the  dire  state  of 
food  knowledge  and  appreciation  in 
this  country  was  the  result  of  block- 
ades and  rationing  in  two  world 
wars.  Hartley  believes  that  the 
process  started  much  earlier.  Once, 
she  says,  it  was  possible  to  eat  quite 
well  off  a small  amount  of  land.  The 
Industrial  Revolution  put  paid  to  all 
of  that,  and  to  the  passing  down  of 
knowledge  of  husbandry  and 
kitchen  craft.  Successive  genera- 
tions of  cooks  and  food  writers  have 
filled  this  vacuum  with  missionary 
zeal  for  foreign  food  and  recipes. 

(t  is  tempting  to  suggest  that  the 
patron  saint  of  post-war  food  writ- 
ing, Elizabeth  David,  in  spite  of  her 
late  conversion  to  the  cause  of 
British  cooking,  did  more  to  set 
about  the  destruction  of  our  own 
culinary  culture  than  anyone  else. 
On  reflection,  she  was  more  of  a 
fifth  columnist,  clearing  the  way  for 
the  big  commercial  battalions  to 
thunder  in  after. 

Has  the  food  of  England  any  fu- 
ture? Small  congregations  of  British 
food  votaries  do  still  gather  to  cele- 
brate the  steak  and  kidney  pudding 
and  the  Bakewell  tart,  but  in  truth 
this  is  no  more  than  culinary  ar- 
chaeology. If  British,  or  English, 
cooking  is  really  going  to  eryoy  a 
proper  revival,  it  must  reinvent  itself 
— in  the  same  way  that  French  food 
has  reinvented  itself  so  successfully 
over  the  past  100  years. 

Food  In  England  can  be  ordered  at 
the  discount  price  of  CIS  from 
I Booksi&The  Guardian  Weekly 


Good  fairy,  bad  habit 


Chronicle  of  a drift  right 


Philip  Pullman 

The  Natural  History  of  Make-Believe: 
A Guide  to  the  Principal  Works  of 
Britain,  Europe  and  America 
by  John  Goldthwaite 
Oxford  386pp  £20 

7 HERE  is  a comfortable  view 
of  children's  Literature  which 
holds  that  the  best  of  it  Is  British 
— and  the  best  of  all  is  that  pro- 
duced in  a Golden  Age  which 
lasted  from  Alice  to  Winnie  The 
Pooh.  Sage  commentators  have 
always  looked  further  and  Been 
more,  but  the  comfortable  view 
exemplifies  the  regrettable  ten- 
dency of  a certain  section  of  the 
British  — more  precisely, 

English  — middle  classes  to 
overestimate  their  own  charm. 

But  here  is  a book  with  a dif- 
ferent view,  and  with  a moral. 

The  moral  is  that  "Make-Believe 
can  be  an  education  in  the  full- 
ness of  reality  or  a schooling  in 
Intellectual  fraud"  — and  John 
Goldthwaite  means  it.  Make- 
Believe  is  not  frivolous  —or  if  It 
Is,  then  it  will  teach  a frivolous 
attitude  to  life.  And  It’s  very  old: 
he  traces  It  back  to  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  and  relates  it  firmly 
nnd  intriguingly  to  the  (femnle) 
Wisdom  of  God,  the  Sophia,  who 
turns  up  In  various  guises. 
Mother  Goose,  Cinderella’s  . 
Fairy  Godmother  nnd  Plnocchio's 
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Blue  Fairy,  for  example,  are  all 
uvutars  of  diis  principle. 

hi  the  course  of  tills  excursion 
through  the  world  of  Make- 
Believe,  Goldthwaite  flushes  out 
some  monsters,  the  ugliest  of 
whom  by  some  way  is  C S Lewis. 
Lewis  was  “either  the  most  ob- 
tuse children’s  author  who  ever 
lived  or  the  most  fatuous.  If  the 
latter,  the  word  evil  springs  to 
mind,  and,  if  not  evil,  then  cer- 
tainly the  word  shame."  Tolkien 
fares  little  better:  “Very  seldom 
does  one  encounter  emotion  this 
fraudulent  and  writing  this  bad 
in  any  genre."  All  perfectly  true. 

He  finds  the  heart  of  chil- 
dren’s literature  In  Plnocchlo. 

He  claims:  "what  we  have  here, 
addressed  to  the  understanding 
of  children,  is ...  a literature  of 
the  Holy  Ghost" . He’s  not  invit- 
ing us  to  succumb  to  religiosity: 
he's  demanding  that  we  take  it 
seriously.  In  Pinocchio  he  finds 
the  most  passionate  and  graceful 
(grace-full)  of  all  children's 
books,  one  in  which  moral  truth 
and  comic  invention  run  along 
so  closely  together  that  It’s  hard 
to  tell  which  Is  which. 

There  are  brilliant  insights  in 
every  chapter.  Time  and  again 
he  pins  down  a writer  with  an 
accurate  skewer:  “Andersen  was 
not  a children's  author,  I think, 
but  someone  pretending  to  be  a 
gifted  child  in  order  to  impress 
the  grown-ups  with  his  skills." 
But  what  most  impresses  Is  the 
moral  passion  that  Informs  the 
book.  Profound,  important  and 
true*  this  is  the  work  of  a wise 
and  imaginative  reader  who 
knows  that  l»oks  teach  and  that 
we  had  better  be  serious  about 
children’s  books,  because  (hey 
teach  more  profoundly  than 
moBt. 


Maya  Jaggl 

Death  in  the  Andes 
by  Mario  Vargas  Llosa 
Faber  276pp  £15.99 

Making  Waves 

by  Mario  Vargas  Uosa  ■ 

edited  and  translated  by  John  King 
Faber  360pp  £20 

/N  1983  Mario  Vargas  Llosa.  star 
among  Latin  American  boom  nov- 
elists and  later  the  nearly  man  of 
Peru’s  1990  presidential  race,  ac- 
cepted his  first  political  commis- 
sion. He  was  sent  to  help  investigate 
the  mysterious  deaths  of  eight  Jour- 
nalists in  the  Andes,  in  terrain  in- 
habited by  Quechua  Indians  and 
bloodily  contested  by  Maoist 
Seodero  Luminoso  (Shining  Path) 
guerrillas  and  counter-insurgency 
forces,  or  siuchis. 

Death  In  The  Andes  draws 
obliquely  on  that  trip.  At  a remote 
Andean  camp  for  workers  building  a 
sierran  highway,  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  growing  menace,  a pair  of 
Civil  Guards  probe  three  disappear- 
ances — of  a mute,  an  albino  and  an 
ex-mayor.  The  bafflement  of  the 
stolid  Corporal  Lituma  (whom  Var- 
gas Llosa  aficionados  will  recognise 
from  earlier  novels)  is  spliced  with 
the  Senderi8ta8’  trail  of  brutality  — 
as  viewed  by  the  missing  men,  by 
tourists  stoned  to  death,  and  by  vil- 
lagers set  upon  each  other  through 
fear,  ancient  grievances  and  “darker 
motives".  , . 

Vargas  Uosa  alternates  this 
catalogue  of  violence  with  erotic 
reminiscences  from  Lituma’s 
broken-hearted  colleague, . Tomds 
Cwrefto.  Once  a drug  baron’B  body- 
guard who  stole  his  boss's  girl, 
Car  reitoV  romantic  idealism  comb 
cally  frustrates  the  coarse  Lituma, 
who  is  forever  egging  him  on  to 


lewd  disclosures.  Lituma  grows  to 
suspect  the  bisexual  bar  owner 
Diunisio  and  his  "witch"  wile  Adri- 
ana, who  run  an  orgiastic  cult  «>f 
drunken  self-abandonment.  They 
lead  astray  locals  obsessed  with 
opus  — mountain  gods  with  a thirst 
for  blood  sacrifice. 

Where  in  his  early  novels  he  at- 
tacked the  privileged  for  corruption, 
here  he  turns  his  contempt  on  the 
“backward",  illiterate  poor.  It  is  al- 
most as  though  the  author  drops  his 
liberal  veneer  to  curse  with  Lituma: 
"Superstitious  pagan  sons  of  bitches 
. . . how  could  they  behave  like 
naked,  savage  cannibals? . . . guys 
like  these  who  played  cards,  who 
had  been  baptised." 

For  pre-Hlspanic  rites  to  symbol- 
ise the  Sendero  Luminoso’s  orgy  of 
bloodshed  is  one  thing.  To  blame 
i the  residual  beliefs  of  Peru’s  moun- 
! tain  Indians  for  that  bloodshed  — 
and,  implicitly,  for  the  wider  failure 
of  democracy  — is  a travesty.  It  sug- 
gests despair  at  those  who  cling  to 
their  own  “fictions"  at  the  expense 
of  seeing  the  "truth"  — - Vargas 
Llosa’s  truth. 

It  is  instructive  to  read  the  novel 
alongside  John  King’s  thoughtfully 
selected  volume  of  essays,  Making 
Waves.  They  trace  an  intriguing  lit- 
erary and  political  trajectory,  from 
Vargas  Uosa's  youthful  backing  of 
the  Cuban  revolution,  through  his 
rightward  drift  to  a form  of  Andean 
Thatcherism,  his  campaign  . plat- 
form, 

In  his  account  of  the  1983  Andes 
investigation,  he  registers  palpable 
shock  at  encountering  the  "other- 
ness” of  Peru’s  unassirailated  Indi- 
ans. Yet  why,  he  concedes,  should 
they  have  faith  in  a “rule  of  law" 
which  its  corrupt  officers  have  per- 
sistently weighted  against  them? 
Sadly,  that  in  Bight  is  lost  in  his  lat- 
est, bleak  parable.  . ■ . 
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Paperbacks 


Nicholas  Lezard 


Emeric  Pressburger:  th®  Life 
and  Death  of  a Screenwriter, 
by  Kevin  Macdonald  (Faber, 
£12.99) 


STRANGE,  that  an  immigrant 
Hungarian  Jew  should  have 
done  so  much  to  shape  our  vision  of 
ourselves;  not  so  strange  that  it  was 
his  collaborator,  Michael  Powell, 
who  was  given  so  much  of  (lie 
credit.  This  magnificent  biography 
(by  EP's  grandson)  pays  full  atten- 
tion to  his  achievement:  it  was 
Pressburger,  we  learn,  who  wa 
primarily  responsible  for  what 
made  their  films  so  special.  A mine 
of  useful  information,  and,  in 
describing  Pressburger’s  vision, 
humanism  and  courage,  very 
moving  indeed. 


Whit,  by  lain  Banks 
(Abacus,  £6.99) 


ODD,  engaging  novel  about  the 
adventures  of  a member  of  a 
loopy  Scottish  Amish-like  sect,  set 
adrift  in  the  big  bAd  world  to  find 
her  missing  cousin.  Cue  unworldly 
yet  spunky  innocence  rubbing  up 
against  dope,  porn  videos.  New 
Agers,  squats,  mobile  phones  and 
leather  trousers.  It's  actually  good 
fun,  and  suiprisingly  good-naiured 
and  tolerant,  without  any  typically 
Banksian  gross-out. 


Qod:  A Biography,  by  Jack 
Miles  (Simon  & Schuster,  £9.90) 


ONCE  you  accept  tlw  point* i 
that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment can  he  Untied  as  a literary  i 
character,  then  tilings  begin  to  fall 
into  place.  Miles's  tending  of  »lf  I 
Tsmakh  — the  OT  in  its  proper,  i 
Jewish,  order  — amending  the  odd ; 
crucial  mistranslation,  is  revelatory. . 
i The  Church  of  England  God  — lb*  1 
inoffensive  celestial  social  worker  ut 
indeterminate  gender — is  unrecof  i 
disable.  VVhal  we  have  here  is  the 
renl  thing,  n personality  split  un- 
easily between  creator  and  fiend,  a 
being  worthy  of  our  terror  but  not 
our  respect  — nnd,  ultimately,  i 
vast,  reverberating  silence. 


Beyond  a Boundary,  by  C L R 
James  (Serpent’s  Tall,  £8.99) 


70  SAY  "the  best  cricket  book 
ever  written"  is  piffUngly 
quate  prafae.  A mental  landscape 
triangulated  by  literature,  socialism 
and  cricket  represents  an  ideal  w 
should  all  a9plre  to,  and  this  <■£ 
nobVmg  and  beautifully  written  bow 
should  be  read  by  anyone  with  the 
slightest  interest  in  any  one  of  um 
above  (even  interest  in  only  one  » 
the  above).  If  the  England  lesm 
were  made  to  read  it,  not  only  woum 
they  come  away  with  a greatly  deep 
ened  understanding  of  West  Indian 
history,  but  their  IQs  would  leap  W 
30  points;  and  they’d  never  lose  a 
match  again.  Maybe.  • 
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Down  to  earth  mother 


Maya  Jaggl  on  a writer 
who  challenges  notions 
of  sexuality,  motherhood 
and  mother  countries 

FTER  a bloodily  self-inflicted 
but  triumphant  abortion,  the 
heroine  of  Jamaica  Kincaid's 
third  novel  prophesies-.  "I  would 
bear  children  but  1 would  never  be  a 
mother  to  them  ...  I would  bathe 
them  at  noon  in  n water  that  came 
from  myself,  and  l would  eat  them 
at  night,  swallowing  them  whole,  till 
at  once." 

Kincaid,  whose  home  is  in  the 
United  States  but  whose  semi-auto- 
biographical fiction  returns  to  her 
native  Caribbean,  lus  dwell  obses- 
sively on  the  love-hale  attrition 
between  mother  and  daughter.  Ad- 
mirers of  her  stark  yet  lyrical  prose 
include  Susan  Son  tag.  Salman 
Rushdie  and  the  Nobel  poet  laure- 
ate Derek  Walcott  — to  whom  her 
new  novel,  The  Autobiography  Of 
My  Mother,  is  dedicated. 

At  the  house  in  Bennington.  Ver- 
mont, that  she  shares  with  her  hus- 
band, composer  Allen  Shawn,  and 
their  two  children.  Kincaid  says  the 
novel  was  sparked  by  it  realisation 
that  her  own  mother  “should  never 
have  had  children”.  The  thought 
came  as  she  watched  her  mother 
nurse  her  slc-it-brothor,  who  died  in 
January  of  Aids,  aged  33.  "It  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  kind  site  was 
to  my  brother  when  he  was  dying," 
she  says,  then  with  venom  adds: 
"She  loves  us  when  were  dying  — 
not  when  we're  thriving  because 
then  we  don’t  need  h«-r." 

Kincaid  retains  tin*  English  ac- 
cent of  her  upbringing  in  colonial 
Antigua,  the  island  she  left  30  years 
ago.  aged  17.  Nearly  Oft  tall,  site  has 
Ihe  direct  ya/e  of  »mnemie  with 
ample  failh  in  herself.  She  quit  her 
job  as  a staff  writer  sit  the  New 
Yorker  last  November  in  a high- 
profile  row  with  editor  Tina  Brown 
("a  bully  yellow-haired  high-heeled 
woman  from  England"),  who  she 


feels  lowered  Ihe  magazine's  liter- 
ary tone  with  an  influx  of  celebri- 
ties. The  last  straw  was  Brown's 
choice  of  TV  personality  Roseanne 
to  guest-edit  a women's  issue. 

Her  self-confessed  "narcissism" 
on  arrival  in  New  York  iti  the  1960s 
— bleached  hair,  an  extrovert 
wardrobe  — was  in  revolt  against 
low  expectations.  As  the  eldest  of 
four,  ami  tin:  only  girl,  site  was 
apprenticed  to  a seamstress,  then 
plucked  from  school,  where  she  was 
excelling,  and  sent  to  tin-  US  as  an 
au  pair  ("really  a servant")  — n pe- 
riod vilriolically  captured  in  her  sec- 
ond novel,  Lucy  ( 

A chance  i me  ling  opened  doors 
at  Ihe  New  Yorker  — “a  privileged 
place  dominated  by  white  men  from 
Harvard  nnd  Yale,  mi  I was  Exhibit 
A"  — and  she  subsequently  married 
ihe  editor’s  son. 

In  her  New  Yorker  stories,  which 
grew  into  the  collection  Al  'llie  Ikii- 
loin  Of  The  River  ( 1t)7X)  mid  Ihe 
novel  Annie  John  (15)83),  a young 
girl’s  ties  to  her  mother  and  her  is- 
land begin  to  suffocate  her.  Harshly 
guarding  her  against  “the  slut  you 
are  so  beat  on  becoming",  the 
mother  trains  her  doling  child  to  In* 
servile  nnd  ladylike.  In  A Small 
Place  (1988).  a diatribe  mi  Antigua's 
corrupt  legacy  addressed  to  the  in- 
coming tourist,  Kincaid  asks:  “Du 
you  ever  wonder  why  some  people 
blow  things  up?" 

Reviews  were  harsh:  "One  of  tin- 
most  frightening  things  for  any  vic- 
tor is  to  have  die  victim  articulate 
the  injustice,"  says  Kincaid.  "So 
what  better  than  to  dismiss  it  as 
anger  — it’s  nothing,  a sulk." 

Her  latest  hypnotic  monologue  is 
a study  of  power  and  powtrU-ssncss 
distilled  into  crystalline  prose.  Like 
Kincaid's  own  mother,  the  narrator. 
70-year-old  Xnelfl  Claudette 
Richardson,  is  a Dominican  whose 
mother  was  it  Carib  Indian  mid  Iter 
father  a policeman.  Xuola’s  mother 
dies  giving  hirili  to  her.  ami  her  fa- 
ther bundles  her  off,  along  with  his 
soiled  clothes,  to  be  wet-nursed  by 
his  laundry  woman.  Seduced  by  ,i 


Kincaid:  Tovverlossncss  is  tlio  pi  tint  of  obsession  for  me’  !■•.»»«  m » 


mar  lied  friend  of  her  father.  Nuria 
lakes  control  t lining!)  a curimirv 
sexual  detachment  and  by  refusing 
lu  keep  his  child.  She  then  seduce* 
and  marries  a while  duct  nr.  Philip. 

Kincaid  insist  her  subject  is  not 
race.  "1  assume  blackness  is  ex- 
tremely mn-mul.  Powerlcsstn-s*  is 
the  point  of  obsession  for  me.  bill 
anybody  can  be  powerless,  regard- 
less of  their  complexion Xuela  is. 
though,  a metaphor  for  the  African 
diaspora.  “For  Africans.  Africa  died 
the  minute  they  wen*  born  into  the 
new  world.  I'm  always  thinking  about 
a larger  something  when  1 wrih-  — 
how  n large  event  operates  within  a 


single  persnii."  Yet  that  symbolism 
can  make  tin-  desolately  self-will. -d 
Xuela  unreal.  “She  is  a character  in 
a limited  m-um-."  Kincaid  admits, 
■‘uni  as  in.  say.  19th  century  litera- 
ture, like  Hal/uc.  She'-,  more  mythic 
;m«l  her  world  is  reduced." 

Combining  aitiliniship  with  chil- 
dren. she  tee  Is  writing  luis  made 
sense  of  her  upbringing:  “if  one  re- 
peals one’s  childhood.  I'd  have  had 
a miserable  life.  Hill  I fell  in  love 
wisely:  1 niarvH  at  my  ability  i„  he 
kind  to  myself." 


Th.?  Autobiography  of  my  Mother  i=. 
putjl.sned  by  Vintage,  priced  £8.'j0 


Fighting  race  relations 


Margaret  Busby 

Ethiopian  Stories 
by  George  Schuyler  compiled  and 
edited  by  Robert  A.  Hill 
Northeastern  University  Press  £14.95 

Compositions  In  Black  and  White: 
The  Ufe  o!  Phillippa  Schuyler 
by  Kathryn  TaJalay 
Oxford  University  Press  £1  Q.99 


HARLEM'S  answer  to  H L 
Mencken,  (he  African-Ameri- 
can journalist  and  satirist  George  S 
Schuyler,  was  by  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1977  a rightwing  extremist 
who  had  alienated  much  of  the 
black  community  with  views  that 
were  antipathetic  to  the  nationalistic 
and  civil  rights  movements.  Yet  his 
career  had  socialist  beginnings.  At- 
tempts to  explain  the  trajectory  of 
his  life  lurve  labelled  him  an  assimi- 
lation ist,  but  on  lltc  evidence  of  his 
writings  a more  complex  and  enig- 
matic personality  was  involved. 

Born  in  1895  to  parents  whoso 
pedigree,  he  claimed,  had  bypassed 
enslavement,  he  served  eight  years 
in  the  army,  followed  by  periods  as  a 
clerk,  porter,  dishwasher,  cleaner, 
labourer,  stevedore  and  hobo,  be- 
fore joining  the  radical  black  .maga- 
zine The  Messenger,  from  1923  until 


1928.  Indelibly  associated  with  the 
“Harlem  Renaissance”,  the  surge  in 
African-American  arts  and  letters  of 
the  1920s,  Schuyler  in  his  most  noto- 
rious essay.  "The  Negro-Art 
Hokum"  published  in  the  Nation  in 
1926,  was  decidedly  unsympathetic 
to  the  idea  of  a distinct  black  Ameri- 
can culture  and  aesthetic,  arguing 
dial  the  African  American  is  "merely 
a lampblacked  Anglo-Saxon". 

Iconoclastic  racial  themes  figure 
not  just  in  Schuyler's  journalism  and 
criticism  but  also  in  his  fiction.  His 
hilarious  satire  Black  No  More 
(1931:  Northeastern  University 
fYess,  1989)  lampoons  major  black 
figures  such  as  W E B DuBois  and 
Marcus  Gardey,  while  ridiculing 
American  “colorphobia".  The  plot 
concerns  n blnck  scientist  who  in- 
vents a process  that  whitens  dark 
skin.  Chaos  ensues  when  tin;  entire 
black  population  takes  advantage  of 
it;  the  problem  is,  Lite  transformed 
Blacks  are  n shade  whiter  than  Cau- 
casians. So  au  absurd  new  racism 
arises,  since  being  tilivn-pak-  betrays 
the  |K>ssessloii  of  black  blood. 

Ilic  outcome  of  his  attempt  to 
translate  ideology  into  life  emerges 
from  Kathryn  Taiaiay's  poignant 
biography  of  his  concert-pianist 
daughter  Philippa  Duke  Schuyler. 
Composition  In  Black  And  While.  In 


1928  George  Schuyler  married 
Josephine  Cogdell,  a blonde,  blue- 
eyed  Texas  heiress  and  grand- 
daughter of  slaveowners.  They  both 
believed  intermarriage  would  “in- 
vigorate" the  races,  producing 
extraordinary  offspring.  Their  only 
child,  born  in  1931,  seemed  to  em- 
body this  theory:  she  could  read 
and  write  at  the  age  of  two,  play  the 
piano  at  four,  had  composed  more 
than  200  musical  works  by  the  age 
of  11  and  performed  at  Carnegie 
Hall  at  12.  As  a prodigy.  Philippa  re- 
ceived phenomenal  attention  from 
the  US  media.  As  a mature  artist 
she  had  to  contend  with  the  double 
jeopardy  of  race  and  gender  in  the 
didst  US  classical  music  milieu:  so 
she  travelled  constantly  abroad,  per- 
forming for  presidents  and  moii- 
archs  in  some  50  countries.  Her 
ostensibly  glamorous  life,  however, 
hid  a deep  unhappiness:  “I  am  n 
beauty  — but  I’m  half  coloured  so 
I'm  nut  accepted  anyplace.  I’m 
always  destined  to  be  an  outsider." 

Desperately  trying  to  reinvent 
herself,  Philippa  Schuyler  began  to 
"iKiss"  for  while.  Writing  from  Eu- 
rope to  her  mother  she  demanded 
to  he  omitted  from  her  father's 
tnanuscripl-in-progress,  Tile  Negro 
In  America:  "Gel  me  OUT  of  thnl 
booh.  Everyone  here  thinks  of  me 
ns  l/ilin.  nnd  (fiat's  the  way  I want  It. 
Anyone  who  had  any  paternal  senti- 
ments would  want  n child  to  escaix? 


suffering ...  I am  uui  a Nc-gro,  and 
won’t  stand  for  being  called  one.  . . 
It  makes  alt  future  effort  on  my  part 
to  forge  a worthwhile  niche  for  my- 
self in  society'  where  i will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a person  not  as  a strange 
curiosity  useless." 

In  1966,  she  told  friends:  “My  fa- 
ther's way-out  extreme  right  conser- 
vatism has  been  an  extra  factor  in 
segregating  me.  For  some  reason, 
he  has  chosen  to  be  politically  on 
the  same  side  of  the  fence  as  the 
most  prejudicial  whites  in  this  coun- 
try ...  He  attacks  in  his  columns  the 
people  who  might  help  me  and  is 
friendly  with  the  people  who  won't 
have  ine." 

Later  that  year,  she  went  to  per- 
form in  Vietnam,  and  the  experi- 
ence prompted  a racial  reawakening 
which  caused  her  to  write  lo  her  fa- 
ther: “l  am  not  going  Lo  cravcnly  ac- 
cept segregation.  Nor  will  I bring  up 
any  child  into  segregation." 

It  was  to  he  her  last  letter.  Three 
days  Inter  on  May  9 1967.  aged  35, 
Philippa  Duke  Schuyler  was  one  of 
three  passengers  killed  in  a heli- 
copt  it  cfaal  i nor  I h nf  Da  Nang. 

But  iwrlutps  the  epitaph  for 
Schuyler's  inversely  unpredictable 
stance  lies  in  nt|  observation  by 
historian  Jnlm  Henrik  Clarke: 
"George  got  up  in  the  morning, 
waiter!  lu  see  which  way  the  world 
was  turning,  then  struck  out  in  the 
oilier  direction." 
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Five  Easy 
pieces 


Lucretle  Stewart 


A Little  Yellow  Dog 

by  Walter  Mosley 

Set  pent's  Tail  26f>pp  C 1 2.99 


|J|//tfi7Vf  hud  finished  rending  A 
If  Ir  Utile  Yellow  Dog,  ] went  out 
and  got  nil  four  of  Walter  MusJi-y's 
previous  Easy  Rawlins  novels  and 
rend  them  straight  through.  I had 
loved  A Little  Yellow  Dog  Mild  1 
wanted  t«>  see  if  tin*  others  wen*  as 
good.  If  ] say  that  they  arc,  it  tim-sn'i 
mean  dial  Mosley  isn't  gelling 
better.  To  write  five  novels  about  a 
character  as  interesting  nnd  com- 
plex as  Easy  mid  never  lo  flag,  never 
to  miss  a heat,  is  pretty  amazing; 
when  you  take  in  ihal  it  isn't  just 
Easy  who  is  brilliantly  pnriniyed  hut 
also  his  friend.  Mouse,  and  a whole 
host  of Til  her  subsidiary  charachTs 
who  reappear  [hnnighiml  the  oeuvre. 
Mosley's  achievement  becomes 
even  more*  impressive. 

Tin*  Easy  Rawlins  novels  id  (kite 
are  set  between  Hl-lS  (Devil  In  A 
Blue  Dress),  when  Easy  lias  just 
come  out  of  the  army,  and  ipitl  iA 
little  Yellow  Dog)  when  Kennedy  is 
iu  tin*  While  House,  lib*  bus  uevei 
been  easy  for  a black  man  in  tin 
Hniled  Slates  and  then  wa-»  even 
less  so.  Easy  Coim-s  limn  'It  ami 
grows  up  expecting  a hard  iinw.  lb- 
doc-n't  want  much:  a Iioiim-  ut  Ins 
own.  a woman  to  love,  a decent  lile 

for  his  children,  enough  e-y  I fat 

every  lime  theie  I-  l rouble,  he  i>  ihe 
obvious-  Misfire* I.  His  pel-oii.tliiy 
duesh'i  Ib-lp  — be  i«  Minn*  inirlli  . 
gent  than  is  gii"d  tor  him  .md.  wlnl** 
realistic  about  hi.-*  own  vo*akn>  > 
mil  so  good  al  cniiibaiiiiigili.  ni.  lb*  | 
is  lend'-r-hc-aried.  im  nan  lie.  highly 
sexed  nml  n litlle  bit  dishoiiesi  bnf  I 
then  that's  tin-  way  ln*V  had  lo  be  j 
The  blame  f»r  much  of  J.a-y'»  i 
lesslhan-sao'iiiy  past  can  be  laid  ,n  ] 
Mouse V dour.  Eas\  and  Moils'-  g" 
way  bih*k  and  have  been  in  many  a 
liglil  curnei  together \ The  imi.il d*.  i- 
Mouse  loves  lo  kill  Easy  kimv.s 
thnl.  if  he  take-  Mouse  along,  thing*- 
will  end  in  tears  and  wmw.  ^nut- 
one  will  wind  up  i lead.  Dozens  have. 
Hut  sometimes  he  needs  Mouse. 
Mouse  is  almost  an  alter  ego.  the 
i lark  side  of  Easy,  his  shadow  — to- 
gether they  make  up  the  man.  And 
Mouse  is  married  to  Etta  Mae 
whom  Easy  has  loved  and  lost. 

Mosley  has  a robust,  realistic 
attitude  to  sex.  In  this  respect  he  is 
(as  writer)  much  like  his  character, 
"easy".  Indeed,  one  of  Ihe  joys  of  his 
writing  in  general  is  the  ease  that 
characterises  every  aspect  of  iL 
A Litlle  Yellow  Dog  finds  Easy 
wiih  a respectable  job.  working  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Botird  of  Education 
as  supervising  senior  head  custo- 
dian. His  old  friend  and  par  titer, 
Mouse,  has  gone  straight  too  and  is 
working  for  him  ns  a janitor,  One 
morning  when  Easy  turns  up  at  G.3U 
as  usual  at  Sojourner  Truth  Junior 
High  School.  Mrs  Idabcll  Turner, 
one  uf  the  teachers,  is  in  unusually 
early.  Tearfully  she  tells  him  that 
her  husband  wants  to  kill  her  dog 
atul  would  Ensy  please,  please  lake 
the  dog  just  for  n little  while?  Easy 
says  no  but  then  Idabcll.  all  brawn 
skin  nnd  curves,  presses  herself 
ngauisl  him  and  shows  him  a won- 
derful time  and  he  relents. 

Front  then  on  his  respectable  life 
is  threatened.  Mouse  cutties  out  of 
retirement  with  predictably  violent 
consequences  and  .'ill  is  not  well  dial 
ends  badly.  In  Easy's  world,  there 
are  no  easy  solutions. 
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Motor  Racing  Italian  Grand  Prix  ' j 

Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 

Slip  costs  Hill  vital  win 


Richard  Williams  at  Monsea 

THE  ordeal  of  Damon  Hill  con- 
tinues. After  taking  the  lead 
in  the  Italian  Grand  Prix  on 
Sunday  the  world  championship 
leader  committed  a simple  mistake 
which  cost  him  the  outside  chance 
of  wrapping  up  his  first  title. 

Instead  lie  presented  Michael 
Schumacher  with  an  opportunity  to 
bring  the  crowd  to  the  point  of  delir- 
ium by  giving  Ferrari  their  first  vic- 
tory at  Monza  since  1988.  The 
German  crossed  the  line  ahead  of 
Jean  Alesi’s  Benetton-Renault  and 
Mika  Hakkincn's  McLaren-Mer- 
cedes. 

Hill  made  his  cuslomnry  poor 
start  from  pole  position,  conceding 
the  lead  to  Ale  si.  But,  smarting  from 
the  humiliations  of  the  past  week, 
lie  charged  hack  to  ropass  the 
Frenchman.  His  lead  had  grown  to 
two  seconds  when,  nl  the  start  of 
the  sixth  hip.  his  car  clipped  the  tyre 
barrier  marking  the  inside  of  the 
Goodyear  chicane  and  spun  to  a halt 
on  the  track. 

In  one  sense  Hill's  race  was  over 
as  he  trudged  back  to  (he  pits.  In  an- 
other it  was  very  much  alive,  with 
his  team-mate  Jacques  Villeneuvc 
now  free  to  eat  away  at  Hill's  13- 
point  lend  in  1 hr  championship.  The 
Canadian  failed  to  do  so  when,  lying 
fourth,  he  damaged  his  steering  in 
an  incident  on  the  1 llh  lap. 

Three  pit  stops  condemn ed  him 
to  seventh  place,  out  of  the  points, 
so  the  two  men  will  go  to  Portugal 
later  this  month  separated  by  an  un- 
changed margin.  With  only  one  fur- 
ther event  left  on  the  calendar,  in 
Japan  in  mid-October,  the  odds  have 
swung  further  in  Hill's  favour. 

Hill  was  candid  about  (he  mis- 
judgment  that  may  have  cost  him 
his  third  Italian  Grand  Prix.  “f  threw 


Hill:  clipped  tyre  barrier 

it  away,"  he  admitted.  "I  was  very 
pleased  with  the  way  the  race  was 
going  initinily  and  I was  enjoying  my- 
self. I've  only  got  myself  to  blame." 

He  came  out  of  the  race  with  a 
measure  of  credit  among  those  who 
heard  Alesi's  subsequent  descrip- 
tion of  their  battle  during  the  first 
lap  when  the  Benetton,  sixth  on  the 
grid,  shot  into  the  lead  within  the 
few  seconds  before  the  cars 
reached  the  chicane. 

The  vigour  of  Hill's  counter- 
attack. which  saw  him  carve  past 
the  Frenchman  at  the  Lesmo curves 
mid  then  resist  Alesi's  aggressive  at- 
tempt to  repnss  at  the  Ascari  chi- 
cane, surprised  and  impressed  his 
opponent. 

“When  Damon  came  by  he  was 
fighting  like  it  was  not  the  first  lap 
but  the  last,”  Alesi  said.  “From 
someone  who's  fighting  for  the 
world  championship,  that  surprised 
me.  He  was  taking  big  risks." 

Ninety  minutes  later  Hills  for^ 
tunes  were  of  little  interest  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  flag-waving  Ital- 


ian fens  who  stormed  the  fences 
and  thronged  the  track  to  welcome 
Schumacher  to  the  victory  rostrum. 

The  last  time  a Ferrari  won  at 
Monza,  in  the  hands  of  Gerhard 
Berger,  old  Enzo  Ferrari  had  been 
dead  barely  a month  and  the  victory 
took  on  the  elements  of  a valedic- 
tion. Schumacher’s  win,  by  contrast, 
was  a celebration  of  rebirth. 

The  heavily  reworked  F310  is  far 
from  being  the  best  car  in  the  field 
but  Schumacher’s  genius  overrides 
its  defects.  On  Sunday  he  drove  a 
superb  strategic  race,  overcoming 
his  own  poor  getaway  to  profit  early 
on  from  the  temporary  absence  of 
Mika  Hakldnen,  who  went  into  the 
pits  to  fit  a new  nose  assembly  after 
hitting  a tyre  barrier  on  the  third 
lap,  and  the  early  exit  of  Hill. 

Holding  station  in  second  place, 
less  than  a second  behind  Alesi, 
Schumacher  bided  his  time,  waiting 
for  the  Benetton  to  make  its  pit  stop. 
"I  had  quite  a lot  of  fuel  on  board," 
he  said,  "and  I knew  I could  wait  until 
later  to  stop.  Jean’s  car  had  a very 
good  top  speed  and  I couldn't  over- 
take him,  so  it  was  the  safe  strategy 
to  overtake  him  in  the  pit  stops." 

On  lap  31  Alesi  came  in  to  take 
fuel  and  tyres  in  a nine-second  stop. 
Two  laps  later  Schumacher  followed 
him,  and  so  slick  were  his  entry  and 
exit  that  although  the  stop  itself  was 
only  a fifth  of  a second  faster  lie 
came  out  of  the  pit  lane  with  a lead 
of  four  seconds  over  the  Benetton. 

After  that  he  drew  away,  increas- 
ing his  lead  by  an  average  of  more 
than  half  a second  a lap.  Twice  he 
Improved  the  lap  record,  leaving  it  a 
fraction  above  150mph,  and  his  only 
alarm  was  caused  when  he  momen- 
tarily lost  concentration  with  13  laps 
to  go  and  brushed  against  the  first 
pile  of  tyres  at  the  very  chicane 
where  Hill  had  come  to  grief. 


Cricket  NatWest  Trophy  final  Lancashire  v Essex 


Lancashire  ride  the  rollercoaster 


Mika  Salvty  at  Lord’s 1 

WHEN  Glen  Chappie  re- 
arranged Peter  Such's  furni- 
ture to  complete  Lancashire's 
annihilation  of  Essex  here  on  Satur- 
day, the  clock  had  only  just  reached 
5.30  and  there  were  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  scehduled  120  overs 
remaining. 

Yet  in  the  space  of  87  and  bit 
overs  the  crowd  saw  two  classy 
sides  bowled  out,  spectacular 
catches  held,  stumps  flying,  ball 
beating  bat,  grit  arid  determination 
at  the  crease,  and  great  tides  of 
adrenalin  washing  over  the  ground 
as  first  Esex  took  control  and  might 
have  expected  to  bat  their  way  sen- 
sibly to  a win,  and  then  Lancashire 
wrested  it  back  again  before 
trampling  their  opponents  into  the 
dirt. 

'JTiin  was  a day  for  the  bowlers 
and  good  luck  to  them.  NatWest  fi- 
nals have  nlways  carried  some  noto- 
riety ns  the  early  September  dew 
renders  even  the  driest  pitch  as 
clammy  as  a politician’s  handshake, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  War- 
wickshire-Sussex  final  three  years 
ago  — 642  runs  for  only  II  wickets 
— first  innings  have  tended  to  be  a 
struggle,  with  the  toss  holding 
sway. 

But  bowlers  suffer  too  much 
from  the  artificiality  of  the  limited- 


overs  game,  with  its  rigorous  field- 
ing restrictions,  limit  on  the  number 
of  overs  bowled,  and  narrow  para- 
meters regarding  wides,  so  it  was 
good  to  see  them  get  their  own 
back. 

Unusually,  the  pitch  and  the  at- 
mosphere helped  the  ball  move 
around  all  day  rather  than  just  in  the 
morning.  Lancashire,  who  lost  the 
toss  and  batted  first,  made  much 
the  better  use  of  it. 

Peter  Martin,  bowling  from  the 
Pavilion  End,  the  less  helpful  one  to 
away-swlngers,  snaked  the  ball  up 
the  hill  insidiously  at  times  and 
made  the  early  inroads  into  the 
Essex  order.  Later  Chappie,  who 
had  found  the  Benson  nnd  Hedges 
final  earlier  in  the  year  more  chas- 
tening as  lie  bowled  too  short,  got  it 
exactly  right  this  time,  jagging  the 
ball  exuberantly  down  the  hill  to 
take  six  for  18,  the  most  telling  fig- 
ures nt  Lord’s  in  (he  33-yeor  history 
of  the  competition. 

By  the  end  of  the  Lancashire  in- 
nings, Essex  were  clear  favourites 
to  win  the  contest.  Despite  the  loss 
of  a key  bowler,  Nell  Williams,  with 
a thigh  strain,  they  produced  suffi- 
ciently accurate  and  Intelligent 
bowling  to  trouble  all  the  Lan- 
cashire batsmen. 

Mark  llott  bowled  beautifully 
with  the  new  ball,  castling  Atherton 
In  the  process,  and  Ronnie  Irani. 


Illingworth  scores 
appeal  victory 


Raymond  Illingworth. 

chairman  of  England's  selec- 
tors since  March  1994  but 
standing  down  this  week,  can  leave 
tiie  game  with  his  head  held  high 
after  being  cleared  of  bringing  the 
game  into  disrepute  by  the  Cricket 
Council's  appeals  panel  at  Lord’s 
last  week. 

Illingworth  was  fined  £2,000  plus 
£500  costs  in  June  by  the  Test  and 
County  Cricket  Board  for  making 
public  statements  "prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  cricket”,  notably  an 
account  of  his  row  with  the  then 
England  fast  bowler  Devon  Mal- 
colm during  the  tour  of  South  Africa 
last  winter.  He  always  maintained 
that  he  was  exercising  a reasonable 
right  of  reply  to  complaints  by  Mal- 
colm. 

Illingworth  said  after  the  Lord's 
decision:  I'm  delighted  with  the  re- 
sult. It  is  a relief  that  everything  had 
ended  now.  It  has  been  a long,  hard 
9ix  months  but  I feel  vindicated  and 
delighted  that  my  name  has  been 
cleared." 


found  wanting  with  the  ball  in  inter- 
nationals, was  devastating  here, 
knocking  the  heart  out  of  the  Lan- 
cashire middle  order.  Runs  were 
table  scraps,  and  in  that  context 
John  Crawley’s  66  from  129  balls 
was  a gourmet  feast,  although  he 
was  fortunate  not  to  be  leg-before  to 
his  first  balL  He  survived,  rode  his 
luck  and  gave  Lancashire  the 
bedrock  of  what  proved  a winning 
total. 

Essex  will  look  back  on  what  fol- 
lowed with  horror.  They  missed 
Stuart  Law,  certainly,  but  even  the 
great  Gooch,  who  might  have  been 
guaranteed  to  lead  his  side  home, 
was  forced  instead  to  cling  on  des- 
perately, rendered  strokeles9,  and 
marooned  on  10  for  almost  45  min- 
utes before  Gallian's  first  ball  hit  his 
back  leg  in  front  of  middle  and  off 
slumps. 

He  was  seventh  out,  though,  and 
had  looked  odds  on  to  carry  his  bat 
as  Essex  — with  the  exception  of 
Irani,  who  was  torpedoed  by  Chap- 
pie — were  genuinely  bowled  out. 
Essex’s  57  is  by  61  runs  the  lowest 
total  made  In  a 60-over  final:  the 
winning  margin,  129  runs,  second 
only  to  the  175-run  drubbing  In- 
flicted on  Surrey  by  Yorkshire  in 
1965.  It  was  an  embarrassment 

Scores:  Lancashire  186,  Essex  57. 

Lancashire  won  by  129  runs 


Illingworth:  relieved 


SRI  LANKA,  cricket's  one-day 
wonders,  gave  another  superb 
all-round  performance  when  they 
defeated  Australia  in  the  World 
Series  final  at  Colombo.  The  hosts 
knocked  up  234  for  three,  with 
Aravinda  Da  Silva  contributing  an 
undefeated  75  off  64  balls.  They 
then  dismissed  Australia,  their  vic- 
tims in  the  World  Cup  final  last 
March,  for  184.  Only  Steve  Waugh, 
with  a determined  55,  and  Stuart 
Law,  who  scored  31,  made  any 
worthwhile  contribution  to  the  Aus- 
tralian total. 


MIKE  ATHERTON,  who  be- 
came the  71st  captain  of  Eng- 
land when  he  took  over  from 
Graham  Gooch  three  years  ago,  will 
lead  tiia  side  on  the  tours  of  Zim- 
babwe and  New  Zealand  this  winter 
before  England  attempt  to  regain 
the  Ashes  next  summer  against 
Australia. 


""FHE  Five  Nations  Championship, 
I the  world’s  oldest  Rugby  Union 
tournament,  under  threat  since 
England  agreed  a five-year  £87.5 
million  television  deal  with  BSkyB 
In  June,  has  been  saved.  In  a dra- 
matic change  of  heart  the  other 
home  unions  have  agreed  a deal 
with  the  Rugby  Football  Union. 

All  Five  Nations  fixtures  will  go 
ahead  as  scheduled  from  January  to 
March  1997  as  part  of  the  current 


agreement  with  the  BBC,  which  ex- 
pires in  May.  The  RFU  made  major 
financial  concessions  to  Wales,  Scot- 
land nnd  Ireland  during  talks  last 
week.  For  their  part  the  three  Celtic 
unions  formally  acknowledged  Eng- 
land's agreement  with  BSkyB. 


WIGAN  have  secured  Rugby 
League's  Premiership  Trophy 
in  great  style  after  beating  St  Helens 
44-14  at  Old  Traffot  d on  Sunday.  It 
was  the  club's  third  Premiership 
triumph  in  a row  and  it  brought  to 
an  end  the  Saints'  brave  bid  for  the 
coveted  treble,  having  already  won 
the  Super  League  and  Challenge 
Cup.  Wigan  were  determined  to  sal- 
vage something  from  the  season 
and,  led  by  a three-try  burst  from 
Danny  Ellison,  they  romped  to  a 
crushing  victory, 


COLIN  MONTGOMERIE  shot 
an  eight-under-pnr  63  to  win  the 
European  Masters  by  four  shots 
from  fellow  Scot  Sam  Torrance,  at 
Crans-sur-Sierre,  Switzerland.  Mont- 
gomerie, who  carded  61  in  the  third 
round,  finished  with  a 24-under-par 
tournament  record  aggregate  of 
260.  He  also  picked  up  a cheque  for 
almost  £128,000.  It  was  his  third  Eu- 
ropean Tour  victory  of  the.  year  and 
took  him  back  to  the  top  of  the 
Order  of  Merit. 


WITH  the  soccer  season  only 
three  weeks  old,  three  Pre- 
miership managers  and  a coach  are 
in  trouble  with  the  Football  Associa- 
tion for  berating  referees.  Graeme 
Souness,  Bryan  Robson,  Ron  Atkin- 
son and  Gordon  Strachan  have  been 
charged  with  bringing  the  game 
into  disrepute.  Atkinson  and  Stra- 
chan,  Coventry's  manager  and 
coach,  have  also  been  asked  for 
(heir  observations  on  events  during 
(he  club's  match  at  Chelsea. 


MIKE  TVSON  destroyed  Bruce 
Seltlon  in  one  minute  49  sec- 
onds to  take  the  WBA  heavyweight 
title  in  Las  Vegas  on  Sunday.  Tyson, 
the  WBC  champion,  knocked  down 
his  opponent  twice  in  the  opening 
round.  The  referee,  Richard  Steele, 
ended  the  fight  after  Seldon  took 
the  mandatory  count  of  eight  on  his 
feet  but  was  still  shaky.  Tyson,  who 
earned  around  $137,500  a second 
for  his  troubles.  Next  on  the  agenda 
forTVson  is  Evander  Holyfield.Tne 
bout,  confirmed  on  Monday,  will 
take  place  on  November  9. 


IT  WAS  happy  hour  for  Britain* 
I top  cyclist  Chris  Boardman  as  w 
pedalled  his  way  into  the  record 
books  for  the  third  time  in  W® 
weeks  at  the  Manchester  Velodrome. 
Cheered  all  the  way  by  3,000  sup- 
porters, he  smashed  the  world  one- 
hour  unpaced  record,  becoming 
first  man  to  go  beyond  56km. 

Boardman  previously  held  the 
record  in  1993  with  a distance  o\ 
52.270km,  but  was  bettered  W 
Switzerland’s  Tony  Romlnger,  who 
clocked  up  55.29km  a year  later- 
Last  week  the  British  number  one 
covered  220  laps  for  a distance  of 
56.38km  to  shatter  that' mark. 
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Tennis  US  Open 


Flying  high  . , . Steffi  Graf  on  her  way  to  the  title  fkoto.  kath.willens 

Another  upward  curve 
plotted  on  Steffi’s  graph 


UNDER  thunder  clouds  so  in- 
tensely dark  that  a bat  briefly 
flicked  across  court,  believing  night 
had  arrived,  Steffi  Graf,  who  had 
dmed  everything  to  perfection  all 
afternoon,  won  her  fifth  US  Open 
and  21st  Grand  Slam  tournament 
with  a 7-5,  6-4  victory  over  Monica 
Seles  just  before  the  skies  opened 
on  Sunday,  writes  Stephen  Biertey. 

This  was  not  the  stupendous  epic 
of  last  year  when  Graf  defeated 
Seles,  playing  her  first  major  tour- 
nament since  being  stabbed  in  April 
1993,  in  three  electric  sets.  This 
dine  the  electrics  were  of  the  heav- 
enly variety. 

It  was,  however,  immensely  com- 
l*ctiiive.  with  Seles  displaying  that 
fierce  tenacity  during  the  first  set 
that  so  marked  her  out  prior  to  the 
slabbing.  When  she  was  clown  she 
went  completely  for  broke,  and 
there  were  times  when  Graf  wa9 
forced  to  concede.  Not  very  often, 
though.  The  thought  of  her  father 
Peter’s  trial  on  tax  evasion  charges 
in  Germany,  whicli  opened  last 
week,  has  preyed  on  Graf’s  mind  nil 


year,  but  the  only  time  it  seriously 
affected  her  on  court  was  during 
die  quarter-finals  of  the  Italian 
Open  when  9he  was  beaten  by  the 
15-year-old  Martina  Hingis  of 
Switzerland,  whom  she  defeated 
here  in  Saturday’s  semi-final. 

Graf  missed  (lie  Australian  Open 
this  year  through  injury  but  has 
now  won  all  the  other  three  Grand 
Slams,  defeating  Spain’s  Arantxa 
Sanchez  Vicario  in  both  the  French 
Open  and  Wimbledon. 

Work,  It  has  been  said,  is  tile 
most  natural  form  of  relaxation:  this 
certainly  appears  to  npply  to  the 
German.  Graf  served  implacably, 
hitting  10  aces,  two  at  100m ph  and 
more. 

"At  every  level  she  played  a little 
bit  belter  than  me,"  said  Seles.  "Her 
serve  was  great  while  1 really 
served  some  weak  ones.  She  kept 
tiie  pressure  on  die  whole  time. 
Steffi  was  hitting  ions  of  winners 
from  the  corners." 

"1  played  my  host  today,"  Graf 
said.  “It  seems  pretty  amazing  what 
I’ve  achieved  already," 


Sampras  takes  his 
title  tally  to  eight 


Stephen  Blerley 

PETE  SAMPRAS  stepped  on 
court  on  Sunday  as  the  US 
Open  champion  and  left  lhr 
58min  later  having  retained  his 
crown  and  his  status  as  No  1 in  the 
world  will:  a 6-1, 6-1, 7-6  victory  over 
his  fellow  American  Michael  Chang. 

Chang  had  threatened  both,  al- 
though many  would  have  found  it 
exceptionally  difficult  to  recognise 
him  as  the  best  player  in  (lie  world  if 
he  had  won  his  first  US  final  here. 
'Hie  most  feisty,  |>crhaps,  or  the 
most  determined.  But  not  lop  of  the 
tennis  ladder.  He  needs  one?  of  them 
to  play  half  his  shots. 

For  Sampras  this  has  not  Ix-m 
the  best  of  years,  tin-  death  of  his 
coach  and  close  friend  Tim  Ctullik- 
son  casting  » deep  shadow  over 
every  Imininmeiil  he  played  in. 

This  was  his  Inst  chance  of  a 
Grand  Slam  victory,  something  lie 
has  never  failed  to  achieve  since 
1992.  He  now  has  eight  to  his  name, 
four  here,  three  at  Wimbledon,  and 
one  Australian. 

Nobody  was  quite  certain  whai 
frame  of  mind  lie  would  he  in  here. 
Now  we  kmm.  He  struggled  horri- 
bly against  Jiri  Novak  of  the  Czech 
Republic  in  iln-  second  round  and 
was  brought  It*  his  knees  in  the 
quarter-finals  by  Spain's  Alex  Cor- 
retja. but  he  survived  like  the  cham- 
pion he  is. 

Goran  Ivanisevic  was  polished  off 
in  quick  lime  in  Saturday's  semi- 


finals, much  as  that  other  big 
server,  Australia’s  Mark  Philippous- 
sls,  had  been  given  short  shrift  ear- 
lier in  (he  second  week. 

And  Sampras  set  about  Chang  as 
if  he  had  a plane  to  catch.  Chang 
was  hardly  able  to  hit  a shot  in  dur- 
ing the  first  set  as  Sampras  un- 
leashed a steady  stream  of  aces  nnd 
winners. 

Chang,  like  Sampras,  almost 
went  out  of  the  tournament  when 
fellow  American  Vince*  Spadon 
served  for  the  match  in  the  third 
round.  The  hottest  pros]>cc(  was  un- 
doubtedly Agassi,  but  Chang  sub- 
dued him  completely  in  Saturday's 
other  semi-final. 

Sampras  finished  off  (lie  first  set 
with  a blistering  ace  and  when  he 
immediately  broke  Chung's  serve  nt 
the  beginning  of  the  second  set  1 lu- 
ball  le  already  appeared  as  good  as 
finished.  Hm  ii  is  not  Chang's  way  to 
cave  in,  iu»  matter  how  heavy  t In- 
odds  against  him. 

Back  he  came,  taking  llu-  Sam- 
pras serve  for  tin*  first  time  and 
building  a 4-3  load.  Hut  Sampras 
quickly  re-imposed  his  imperious 
form  to  lake  tin- second  set  11-4. 

Ilie  third,  almost  inevitably,  wein 
to  a lie-break  although  Sampras 
struggled  to  hold  his  serve  at  Mi. 
saving  a set  point.  The  tie- break  was 
by  no  means  close.  Sampras  eventu- 
ally winning  7-3. 

His  grief  at  Gttllikson's  untimely 
death  was  perhaps  assuaged.  Bui 
tlu*  memory  will  be  constant. 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Janus 


Across 

I Lands  ona  with  cat-food  (7) 

5  Where  Intellect  Is  needed  to 

grasp  Information  Technology  (7) 
10  Fixed  slake  over  volcano  (4) 

I I Unreasonable  share  In  rail 
dotation  (10) 

12  Got  to  Include  one  by  Mils  artist! 
(6) 

13  Wliere  planes  may  land  to  find 
bearings  on  voyage  (3-G) 

14  Short  on  capital  for  car 
accessory  (9) 

16  Departure  from  course 
conditions  (5) 

17  Deviation  from  the  normal  play  (5) 


1 9  Engages  the  attention  of  those 
standing  to  gain  19) 

23  Inclination  to  write  music  (8) 

24  Author  having  a go  at  verse  (6) 

26  Vandalised  phone- boxes 
foreigners  might  be  wise  to  shun 
(10) 

27  Bring  some  back  in  vehicle  (4) 

28  Convenient  opportunity  lo  make 
garland  secure  (7) 

29  Properties  in  Eastern  countries 
(7) 


2  Window  In  the  French  upper 
room  17} 


SPORT 


Football  Results 


FA  CAR  LI  NO  PREMIERSHIP;  Aston  VHM  2. 
Ai&enaJ  2;  Leeds  O.  Manchester  Utd  4; 
Liverpool  2,  Southampton  1 ; Middlesbrough  4. 
Coventry  0;  Nottingham  Forest  O.  Lefceaiar 
City  O;  Sheffield  WW  0,  Chelsea  2:  Sunderland 

0,  West  Hem  O;  Tottenham  t , Newcastle  2; 
Wimbledon  4.  Evanon  O.  Leading  poillloni: 

1 , Sheffield  Wed  (played  5.  points  1 2)-,  2, 
Chalgea  (5- 1 T):  3,  Liverpool  (5-  it) 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE:  First  DhrUlon: 

Bradford  O.  Norwich  2;  Grimsby  2.  Swindon  1; 
Ipswkh  1 . Huddersfield  3;  Manchester  city  > . 
Bamslijy  2:  OjhamO,  Sheffield  IJW  2. 
Pcrtynoulh  1,  Pod  Vafo  1 ; OPR  O.  Way  Brom 
2;  Resting  2.  Oxford  Utd  0;  Southend  5. 

Bolicn  2:  Stoke  Oly  2.  Crystal  Palace  2: 
Tranmcra  1 , Birmingham  0.  Leading 
positional  1 , Barrety  (-1-12)  2.  rJonvVb  (f- 1 21; 
3.  Stohe  City  (5-11) 

Second  DMalont  Blackpool  2.  Wahan  i; 
Bounomouth  o.  Crewe  l;  Bristol  Oly  ?. 
Preston  I;  Bury  3.  Rotherham  I.  ChostedliAl 
O.  Brantford  2;  GiHmgtiam  I , Burnley  0.  Millwjll 

2,  Qnetol  R O.  Plymouth  0.  Notts  Co  0;  Wolford 
r,  SVxVjwit  O,  Wrarhjrn  i . PolortoorouoU  • : 
Wycombe  a Luton  T:  York  U.  Shrowthury  O 
Leading  position*:  1.  Dmnilorii  (6  ■ l C<): 

2.  Buy  (*1- 13):  3.  Flyinouiri  <5-  II) 

Third  Division:  O.'unrii  t.  Mniinarriplflri  |. 
Rivjhtut.  1.  f».  Cn>ulsul,|t>  2, 

Torino/  1 . 0,ni  lit  I 2,  1.  Crul-ifn  4. 

EV.v.uw  i 1 ; Cln- .ter  t.  |j,,.  ■iln  1;  l>  o,  j-.|nr  o. 
M tfr.fr  ’d  ii.  F till  i mi  a,  C«  l-.fii-  .lri  1 . Hi-mfiml 
l).  H irlMKt'jl  1.  Mi  fir  i.  Ft.  .-fitl.d-  I,  l„y|.  .n 
Ol:>'lil  0. 1 ). trill'  ill  iri  I).  Will. ft  j, : milt-. .1 
Leading  positions;  i.  Wvj.iu|-Vt:ij. 
fiilll.lin  I'l  12).  Il,ull.f*»il  (n-lilj 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  Premier 

DM  si  ant  C ultir.  HI  mii  iiiCi.  I l,..ii|-,  1 . 

ll'ii-k-OlJM".  I'l.r.r  *. 

M-'lhi-rw,-'  I u.  It.v i- 1'  r:‘.  1. 1-:  i.rl  t .n  I 

Leading  positions:  i.  . i l-i.'r  .- 

•>lr.L  (-1  I ■ .i l . .5.  Alu'-m,  -rn  f l Hi 

First  Division:  Cl/'l-l'r-k  ■ •»>  Mrn-u  t 
l)i,iKl*Ki  U.  A.  nine  1.  M1.  l ■ * f-.tM  M.-:i 

- I All  .1  ,I|  I . r ilrilKC  'I  ll  .fil„1,  , 

f'.i'i  k.u  Loading  positions:  i • ■ 

'>■/):  a.  Mor»-  i.M  .i  i /. i. : . ■ > -. 

Second  Olvlslon:  U- 

2.  Clyrfcj  0.  UtnnlwK.'',  I.  i-.n  l -l • |-—  • •• 

1.  St,  rihi,ij,fiini,ir  i A,r  .•  S"  

Him-iinu'i’J  Leading  positions:  t.  L . • i • 
M-ii'J  1'  'V  :4  iii  j,  Hvi  ni  -r.  .4  ,‘j 

Third  Division:  •'  r:.m  •»,  >> 

O ;.••■)•- f -l »:  if  i i i n ■ . t,'  f , » • (;:  .>■•  ; 

F 'It  ll  1.!/  I II  kit-.,  . I:.-,.- 
At  - :i  ;•  Loading  positions:  • ••  u • 

1 2.  Afloit'l-fi.  i.  uoA-K"i.*Min  i.:  ?• 


3 General  allowance  f5) 

4 Where  to  come  a croppet  over 
oil  (7) 

6 Going  round  lo  the  dub  perhaps 
(6) 

7 Engine  to  show  how  tote 
works?  (3-6) 

8 Ona  who  might  well  lake  over 
first  class  in  Latin?  (7) 

9 Equipment  lor  divers  about  to 
engage  in  ablutions 
underground  (9,4) 

15  Guides  for  film-makers  (9) 

1 8  Go  first  or  quietly  draw  back  (7) 

20  Lays  bare  former  attitudes  (7) 

21  Row  involving  caterer  |7) 

22  Stout  female's  parent  (6) 

25  Run  for  late  edition  (5J 


Last  week's  solution 
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